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The Star Magazine 


of the Screen 








ACKED for you in the Paris atelier 
of M. Kerkoff—with art and skill 
so French—with care so satisfying— 
always that Djer-Kiss may come to 
you pure and in qualite so supreme. 


Always these Spécialites de Djer-Kiss— Extract, 
Sachet, Face Powder, Talc, Toilet Water, 
Vegetale — bring that very touch of Paris — 
so chic—so fascinating—which no other 
toiletries can attain. 


Free Special CALENDAR Offer: 


And for this year of 1921 Djer-Kiss has also 
provided, for the convenience of Madame, 
of Mademoiselle, a charming pocket calen- 
dar and stamp case combined— to carry in 
the dainty handbag. To obtain one you 
need only send a post card with your name 
and address to Alfred H. Smith Co., Sole 
Importers, 26 West 34th Street, New York. 
These three epécialit~s—COMPACTS, SOAP, CREAM— 


temporarily blended in America with pure Djer-Kiss 
Concentré imported from France. 


Jer -Kuss 


EXTRACT «+ FACE POWDER + SACHET 
VEGETALE + TOILET WATER + TALC 
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Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 


It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The greatest 
artists of the present generation have recorded their art for 
the Victrola, and so established the enduring evidence of 
their greatness. 


There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. V.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. | 


OS cai, New jersey 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 
( November 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921) 


George Melford’s Production 
‘Behold My Wife”’ 


Ethel Clayton in 
‘Sins of Rosanne” 


Wallace Reid in 
“Always Audacious’ 


’ 


* Enid Bennett in 
“Her Husband’s Friend” 


Billie Burke in 
“The Frisky Mrs. Johnson” 


Bryant Washburn in 
“Burglar Proof” 


George Fitzmaurice’s Production 
**Idols of Clay”’ 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“A Romantic Adventuress” 


Thomas Meighan in 
“Conrad in Quest of His Youth” 
A Wm. De Mille Production 


Dorothy Gish in 
“Flying Pat”’ 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
**Heliotrope”’ 
Roscoe (‘‘ Fatty”) Arbuckle in 
“The Life of the Party” 
Bryant Washburn in 
“An Amateur Devil” 
Lois Weber's Production 
‘To Please One Woman” 
Wm. S. Hart in 
“The Testing Block” 

A Wm. S. Hart Production 


* Enid Bennett in 
“Silk Hosiery” 
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yourselfin 
for a good time! 


Four from this family. 


Letting y 


And four’s all, or the line would be 
longer, because this little thing is 
unanimous: 


Entertainment for the whole family, 
undivided, is Paramount Pictures’ 
long suit. 


A family more than five million 
strong every day. 


Watch the hafpy groups at ary 
good quality theatre tonight, any mght, 
matinees, too: there you have the 
folks who know the secret! 


Paramount is THERE with the 
good time — THERE at ten thousand 
and more theatres. Are you keeping 
the date? And picking your pictures 
by name? 





; FAMOUS PLAYERS -LASKY CORPORATION 
lo, ADOLPH ZUROR Pre JESSE L LASKY Jee Pree CEO 
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ED FROM FIRST COLUMN 


Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“The Bait” 
Featuring Hope Hampton 


Wallace Reid in 
“The Charm School” 


George Melford’s Production 
“The Jucklins” 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
**The Inside of the Cup” 


Billie Burke in 
“The Education of Elizabeth” 


* Douglas MacLean in 
**The Rookie’s Return” 


William De Mille’s Production 
**Midsummer Madness”’ 


George Fitzmaurice’s Production 
** Paying the Piper” 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Frontier of the Stars”’ 
A Charles Maigne Production 


Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle in 
“‘Brewster’s Millions”’ 


Dorothy Gish in 
“‘The Ghost in the Garret”’ 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“Forbidden Fruit”’ 


* Douglas MacLean in 
*““Chickens”’ 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
«The Passionate Pilgrim” 


Charles Maigne’s Production 
“The Kentuckians” 


Ethel Cipgeen in 
‘ The Price of Possession ”’ 


A Lois Weber Production 
“What Do Men Want” 


* A Thomas H. Ince Production 
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acvertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The World’s Leading Motion Picture Publication 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


JAMES R. QUIRK, EpitTor 




















VoL. XIX No. 3 Photoplays Reviewed in the 
( ; ontents Shadow Stage This Issue 
. Save this magazine—refer to the criticisms be- 
F ebruary 1921 fore you pick out your evening’s entertainment. 
, Page 51 
Cover Design Rubye de Remer — Men Tell No Tales... Vitagraph 
From a Pastel Portrait by Rolf Armstrong. The Thief tc pieebeceeeeenenunien Fox 
“And Tell Him Not To Do It!” Mee 6 | ne eee 
eee First National 
The Allure of the East Florence Reed 16 Rhy Gude... ss Sictaneel 
A Gospel of Reincarnation I oriiscidcansaederenea 
Cosmopolitan-Paramount-Artcraft 
Rotogravure 19 Page 66 
Mildred Harris, Alice Lake, Pearl White, Rosemary The Penalty............... Goldwyn 
Theby, Harold Lloyd, Eva Novak, Hope Hampton, I M6 wos sols warns First National 
and Mary Pickford (an etching). Page 94 
: So Long Letty....... Robertson-Cole 
The Evolution of a Vamp (Photographs) 27 The Life of the Party........ 
| to” seeteeneneteaaane Paramount-Artcraft 
Hedda Hopper : The Riddle: Woman.......... Pathe 
Non-Essentials (Fiction) Norval Richardson 28 Pe 666.. eescencteskeed Goldwyn 
. idsu “pee 
A Photoplay Contest Story. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 7 pence a 7 gr meanbtd, hehe 
. ’ age 95 
King Arthur’s Court 31 The Forbidden Thing......... 
Adapting the Twain Classic to the Screen. ....Dwan-Associated Producers 
eer Universal 
How a Stage or Screen Career Can Be Made Happy BE Te pckcinrninansensial Fox 
Ada Patterson 32 The Daughter Pays.......... Selznick 
AD tic Testi ial from Mariorie Rambeau. A Begger in Purple........... Pathe 
i ee . Where Is My Husband?..... Pioneer 
We Take Off Our Hats To— (Photographs) 34 Page 96 
‘Sine Ctnininn Cell of Peten The Brute Master..W. W. Hodkinson 
. It Might Happen to You..... 
i ss ele A SF S. E. Enterprises-Artclass 
The Gifted Actress Norman Anthony 35 A City Sparrow. .Paramount-Artcraft 
Drawing Seeds of Vengeance.......... 
eee eee R. Macauley-Select 
(Contents continued on next page) She Played and Paid..Joan Film Co. 
oe eines Wm. A. Brady Prod. 
An Old Fashioned Boy........ 
Thos. H. Ince-Paramount-Artcraft 
, Thoughtless Women.......... Pi 
Editorial Offices, 25 W. 45th St., New York City Smiling All the Wan ener sais 
hly by the Px PuB Co., 350. Clark St.,Chicago,M. | nee serene D. N. Schwab Prod. 
Py ey See aera ee _— The Star Rover...... Shurtleff-Metro 
EDWIN M. CoLvin, Pres. JaMEs R. QUIRK, Vice-Pres. R. M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas. Page 97 
W. M. Hart, Adv. Mer. Ee Universal 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $2.50 in the United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; of 4 errr es Fox 
$3.00 Canada; $3.50 to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal SEO Ws Fe BU obs cs csiecccan 
or express money order. Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknowntoyou. = |  —§ esee. Ben Hampton-Hodkinson 
Entered as second-class matte: April 24, 1912, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. The Plunger coerce eccccccccccccce Fox 
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The London Kinema 
Recorded by Photoplay’s Artist Chap. 


Ralph Barton 


A Nice Boy, etc. 
Defining the Etc. of Conrad Nagel. 


Outside the Law (Fiction ) 
Priscilla Dean’s New Picture. 


Arabella Boone 


Jerome Shorey 


A Lesson in Love 

Crowd Around, Girls 
A Little Ridin’ Fool ) 
What a Wonderful Blonde!) 


Bert Lytell 


Broadway’s Handsomest | a 
Broadway’s Wickedest Villain , 


Rome Wasn’t Built in a Day 


But Here’s a Town That Grew Overnight 


Good and Bad Taste in Clothes 


Suggestions by Photoplay’s Fashion Editor. 


(Photographs) 
Norma Talmadge 


Close-Ups Editorial Expression 
West Is East Delight Evans 


Meeting Katherine MacDonald and Winifred Westover. 


The Shadow Stage 


Reviews of the New Pictures. 


Burns Mantle 


Families of the Films 
Next of Kin to the Great. 


(Photographs) 


Other People’s Money John G. Holme 
It Has Been Easy to Get-—For Stock-selling Schemes 


The Port of His Desires (Fiction) 


Another Photoplay Contest Story. 


Billie Burke Joins the Midnight Frolic 
But Only for One Day. 


Svetozar Tonjoroff 
Illustrated by Will Foster. 


Waiting for Fame 
May McAvoy’s Climb Was No Effort. 


Delight Evans 


The Answer Man 
May Stanley 


Questions and Answers 
Do You Believe — ? 


Popular Fallacies of the Films. 


Plays and Players Cal. York 
News From the Studios. ‘ 
Si Says: Leigh Metcalfe 


Road Building 
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Why Do They Do It? 


Letters of Criticism From Our Readers. 
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Something to Think About. 
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“In Filmdom’s 


Boudoir” 
By 
ELINOR GLYN 


RITTEN for the March 

issue of PHotopLay Maca- 

ZINE after six weeks’ experience in 

Hoilywood studios. The famous 

writer analyzes the charm of women 

stars and gives thema lot of valuable 

tips. One of the most remarkable 
stories of studio life ever written. 


Order the March issue in advance 
from your newsdealer 





Don’t Miss 
Photoplay’s 
Fiction! 


HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE'S 
$14,000 short story contest is 
attracting the country’s best 

authors. 

Throughout the year Photoplay will 
publish two stories each m nth— 
twenty-four in all, and each of them 
will be the best that can be found and 
purchased. 

They will be clean stories, stories of 
love, romance, adventure, stories that 
the sons and daughters of any family in 
America may read with the full approval 
of the fathers and mothers. 


The fiction contest closes August 31, 
1921, and no manuscripts will be ac- 
cepted after thatdate. Address all man- 
uscripts and requests for information 
regarding the terms of the contest to 
EDITOR 
SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Photoplay 


25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City 


Order the March issue in advance 
from your newsdealer 
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Wurlitzer 
Violin Wurlitzer 
Cornet Outfit 


‘|| Free Trial 


Chet ; ¢ 4 pot Ay) per for the ge 4 Wurlitzer catalog 

wee a and free trial blank. You may have any 

Saxop ape = rit; musical instrument known, with a complete 

a. ,p° (tl musical outfit, for a week’s trial athome. Return 

the instrument at our expense at the end of the 
week if you decide not to keep it. 


You will get a complete musical outfit, including the instru- 
ment and all accessorics —velvet and plush lined carry- 
=e case with lock and key, self instructor, . instruction 
aids, book of music, all attachments and extra parts—every- 
thing you need. This new Wurlitzer plan effects a tremen- 
dous saving for you if you decide to buy, as everything goes 
in at factory cost, Wurlitzer supplies the outfit and instru- 
ment practically for the cost of the instrument alone, 





Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your 
instrument and outfit. 


—- : of Wurlitzer instruments is known 
Artistic Quality all over the world. Wurlitzer 


instruments have been the favorites of artists and have 
been used in the finest orchestras and bands for years. 
This outfit offer includes genuine Wurlitzer instruments, 


Every known stringed instrument or wind instrument 


includcd in this offer of free trial in your own home. Have 
your fice trial now. We do not charge you @ penny forit. 


Send for New Catalog 
and Free Trial Blank 


Every instrument known illustrated and described, with 
4 ie rice and small payment terms. More pictures and more 
Wurlitzer on information about musical instruments than in any other 
Tenor Banjo Outh ; book published. It is a veritable musical encyclopedia. 

. ie. Free trial blank comes with it. Catalog is FREE. There 
is no obligation. Write for it today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept.1722 
117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


TS S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ne 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1722 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 3295S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili 
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Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full ; 
description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and details of the - 
free trial and easy payment offer. ; 
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(Statc <nusical instrument in which yor are specially interested) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING SIE EN ETE 
Copyright 1220, T:2 Rudo!sh Wurlitzer Company 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Cal Laemnle 


resents 


HIS is a story so startling and a picture so marvelously 

acted and photographed as to make you forget you are 

in a theatre. What grips your interest right at the 

start is its revelation of the perfectly desperate work which 

is always going on below the surface of society — drama so 

flamingly passionate in its loves and hates and merciless 

revenge as to seem to you impossible—until you realize that 

only your sheltered life has made these things seem unreal— 

that people are undergoing just such terrific moments right 

now, today—while you read this page—and that some few 

will live to tell the tale. Andthis,as you well know, is just 

the kind of picture that Priscilla Dean can play better than 

any other actress in the whole wide world. Supporting her 

—Lon Chaney, that wonderful character actor who played 

J oie in “The Miracle Man” and “The Penalty”"— Wheeler Oakman, 
‘Jewel who was the hero in “The Virgin of Stamboul”—E. A. 
Warren, Ralph Lewis and a great company. Ask your 
theatre when you can see “OUTSIDE THE LAW.” You'll 


have one crowded hour of entertainment. 


~ 
“ 


Do you want to get in the Movies? Write Dramatic Mirror, 133 W. 44th St. New York 


Every advertisement in PHOT( PLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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whose splendid performance as Rose in “The Miracle Man” carried 
her to immediate stardom, is now personally producing pictures of which 
she is the star. Exceptionally beautiful, a versatile. emotional actress, ee 
her amazing ability has full opportunity in these unusual pictures. The ‘ 
first of the series ts = 


ee ea to 


> sence 











' | 66 V ”? | 
ml PRISONERS OF LOVE” || 
I | By Catherine Henry Directed by Arthur Rosson 8 
a tense drama of sex interest. Miss Compson plays the role of a girl of as 
wealth and breeding and beauty, carried away by emotional intensity and brought ae 
~ The Betty Compson Produc- up sharply against a man’s treachery and the world’s deep-rooted conventions. 






tions are released by “PRISONERS OF LOVE” is now playing at all the better theatres. 


GOLDWYN 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? “You can have one if you can do 


LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step ep by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 


and mark with an X below the sae of of ition 
you want to fill. We will mail qteieg one ull on 
regarding our low cost payment 


in. Abe e our valuable book Sk for ambition men 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”” Tear out and 
mail the coupon today. No obligation to you. Find 
out about the new ‘*LaSalle Problem Method, Ji? what 
it is and how it works. Let us prove to you how this 

hel thousands of ambitious men to real 
. Check and mail the coupon now. 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 2302-R Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
ion to me information re-§ 
ay course indicated @ 








low, al of your in- 
teresting "book, “"T "Ye 
otion in One.”’ 
OHigher Accounting OBankingandFi 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 




















of the advertisers 
using this section during 
Sithe past year have re- 
"| peated their copy. 









FORMS FOR MARCH ISSUE CLOSE JANUARY FIRST 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 





$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431-K N. Clark, Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 





BECAUSE SALES 


may be made in every home. Our modern aids to home 
sanitation have an appeal that cannot be resisted. 
A brush, mop or duster for every need. beral com- 


missions and good territory. North Ridge Brush Com- 
pany, 133 Clark St., Freeport, Til. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 
sary, Carnation Co,, 205 Olive, St, Louis, 


SALESMEN: EARN $3,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR, 
City or traveling. Experience unnecessary, Quickly 
qualify through our amazing system, Free employment 
service to members, Send for Salesmanship book, list 
of lines and full particulars Nat’l Salesmen’s Tr. 
Ass’n, Dept. 138B, Chicago, Il. 


BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


DO YOU WANT SUCCESS! READ “SELF-ANALY- 

sis and World Achievement.”” A new book—a new 
idea! Postpaid, 25c. Robert A. Knox, 1059 Howard 
St., San Francisco, Calif, 


EDUCATION & INSTRUCTION 
HOW TO WRITE SUCCESSFUL LETTERS—COM- 
plete Instruction Course including 500 Successful Let- 


ters, Wonderful 48-page book FREE. Address Desk 
108, Opportunity Press, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FILMS WANTED 


























OCoaching for C. P. A.& OBusiness Letter 
InstituteExaminations Writing 

OBusiness Management DCommercial Spanish 

OTraffic Management— O Expert Bookkeeping 
Foreign and Domestic DEffective S 

DOLaw—Degreeof LL. B. OBusiness English 

OCommercial Law O Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel and Employment Maragement 

O Industrial Management E‘ficiency 


Name 
Present Position ae 























WANTED: USED FILMS; SEND LIST, FULL IN- 
formation, J, W, Rojas, New Orleans, La. 


HELP WANT ED—Continued 





HOW TO OBTAIN THE POSITION YOU WANT. 
a suggestions! Powerful _ letters! $1.00. 
. O'Neill, 1411 Thomas Street, St, Paul, Minn. 





ae A DETECTIVE—WONDERFUL OPPORTUNI- 
ties; particulars free. Wagner, 186 East 79th, New 
York, Dept. 331. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; 
good pay, travel, Write C, T, Ludwig, 567 Westover 
tldg.. Kansas City, Mo, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


THE RHYMERS’ REVISION BUREAU WILL RE- 
vise, rectify and type your verses, putting them into 
technically correct form for publication. Rate two 
dollars for verses of twenty lines or less. Enclose fee 
with manuscript. te ~ information on request, Ad- 
dress Miss " - Wimsatt, Room 205, Davidson 
Building, 921--15th Street. N. W. Washington Cc 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 














$35.00 PROF:T NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions, (Cata- 
log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Bidg., Chicago. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





LADIES WANTED TO STUDY BEAUTY CULTURE 
by mail, Graduates earn up to $150.00 weekly, and 
are in great demand. Tuition moderate. Paris Insti- 








tute of Beauty Culture, 911 Garden St., Hoboken, 
OLD COINS WANTED 
OLD COINS AND BILLS OF ALL KINDS 


wanted, High cash prices paid for them by the largest 
Rare Coin Establishment in the United States. Keep 
all odd looking money and send 4c for Large Illustrated 
Coin Circular. It may mean large profit to you. Send 
now, Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 





HELP WANTED 





RAILWAY MAIL CLERK EXAMINATIONS COM- 
ing everywhere. Hundreds over 17, 
wanted. $1800-$2300 year. Write immediately for 
list . i A Franklin Institute, Dept, F-148, Roch- 
ester, 


WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. 


Vrite, American Detective System, 
New York, 











EXCELLENT 
Particulars free, 
1968 Broadway, 





Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 


Fascinating work taking you to 
all parts of the world 


E.@RUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPAY 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
134 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Day or iy classes. 3 by A course complete instruction in 
General Pho 





tography and Motion Pic’ rates standard 
cameras. Expert instructors. Installments en. Emile Brune! 
perates studios in New Boston, Phila- 








York, Chicago, 
Call or 


deiphia Detroit, Pittsburgh. send today for Booklet P. 








BE A REAL MAN! 


LOOK LIKE ONE AND FEEL ipa oe 

LIKE ONE 
Broaden your shoulders, deepen your 
chest, enlarge your arms, and geta 
development that will attract atten- 
tion. Fill yourself full of energy and 
be powerful. 


My New Book 
“Muscular Development” 
Will Explain How 


This book is illustrated with 25 full 
page photographs of myself and of 
some of the world’s finest developed 
athletes I have trained. It will in- 
terest and benefit you greatly. 
Send 10c (stamps or coin) for a copy NOW, today, 
while it is on your mind. 


EARL LIEDERMAN, Dept. 702, 305 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dialogs,Monologs VaudevilleActe 
Musical Readings How toBStage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux. Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstre! Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Pians, 
CatalogF ree. T.S.Denison& Co. Dept 7g, Chicago 








WOMEN—GIRLS. 
signers. $150 
immediately. 
ter, N. Y. 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO 
make money writing Stories and Photoplays, Send for 
wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, 
Dept, 123, Auburn, 


BECOME DRESS-GOWN DE- 
_month, Sample lessons free, Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-863, Roches- 








MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK, EXPE- 
rience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, former U, S, Gov’t 
Detective, 136 St. Louis. 








COLLECT OLD COINS FOR PLEASURE AND 
profit. Send only 10c, Get large old U, S, copper 
cent, nearly size of half-dollar, and illustrated coin 
cotaleaes. Send now, B, Max Mehl, Coin Dealer, 
Dept. P, Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas, 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
leferences. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS SECURED, PROMPT SERVICE, Avoid 
dangerous delays, Send for our ‘Record of In- 
vention’’ form and Free Book telling How to Obtain 
a Patent, Send sketch or model of your invention 
for Preliminary Examination and a FRE 
Charges reasonable, Write Jackson 
& Co,, 132 Ouray’ Bidg., Washington, D, %. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED 
from a photo of yourself or member of the family. 
Size, 7x11 inches, Just the thing for a swing frame, 
Finished in black and white, sepia, oils and water 
colors, Sepia or and white, $1.00, Oils or 
water colors, $2.00, State color ‘of hair, eyes and 
drapery for oils or water colors, Absolute satisfaction 
or money refunded, Send photo and money to Frank 
T. Busch, 225 So, 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn, 








GUIDE BOOK 

















STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Pn A book on Stammeri 
Stuttering, “its — s and sl A tells pty, I 
cured myself or a N. Bogua 
360. Bogue Bidg., a7 b Ne iil. 3% iediasagelte: 


For Spot Cash mail false teeth, old and 


broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, War Bonds or 
Stamps—anything valuable. by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if you are not satisfied. 
Ohio Smelting & Refining Co. 204 Lennox Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 








You can be quickly cured, if you | 













Ifven pla azqueintdreamy 
fascinating Hawaiian music 
or latest songs on the Uku- 
lele, ou will be in demand. 
Prof. Harry J. Clarke's latest. 
method now enables you to 


r ledge necessary. Famous Moving Picture 
Stars have etsy it. We Cd you FREE a handseme 
Ukulele if you enroll pow. Write for free Narrative of Hawaiian 
Music and offer. No obligations! Send now! 


Prof. Harry J. Clarke 
Hewaiian Ins‘itute of Music, 1400 Broadway, Dept. 300-B., N.Y 





month. 


new automatic 
binations. 





4, 





OPERATORS NEEDED par PAY—RAPID PROMOTION 
Men and boys needed for Merchant Marine, Big Land Wireless Stations, Railroad and 
Telegraph Companies, Commercial Concerns, Lake and Ocean Steamships. Salaries start 
ed at $125 a month plus Room and Board, which means: more than $200 a 

One of our recent graduatesis getting $6,000 ayear. Chance to 


see the world or locate in land station in America. 
COMPLETE COURSE BY MAIL. Some of our students have passed the commercial 


examination inten weeks. One student secured his license in eight weeks. Start study- 
ing NOW in spare time at home. 


‘Natrometer’’ which transmits wireless messages in 600 different com- 
Operates at any speed from 1 to 30 words a minute. 
instrument after your enrollment; 


tion of our course. Write Today Jor FREE BOOK of Particulars. 


maum|) NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 455, Washington, D.C. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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We furnish FREE to every student, our marvelous 


You receive this 
it becomes your personal property after comple- 
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with opportunities for advance- 
ment to Chief Draftsman at $75 to . 
$100 or more a week. Mechanical 
Drafting is a vital necessity in all 
Engineering, In 1ustrial, an an- 
ufacturing work. It demands men 

of practical training pps it pays 
th em well for their skill 


WE WILL TEACH you aT 
HOME BY MAIL 


by our improved practical method, 
just as you would leara in actual 
practice. We teach you real me- 
chanical drafting, not mere the- 
ory. We give you real peettin 
Instruments to work with — 

do aways with tedious textbooks. 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


It is written in 






y ow 
method, and when 30 ‘ou complete 
the course you are able 
as an experienced draftsman, not 
@ mere apprentice, ne concerns 
emoler our gra because 
hey KNOW drafting. You need wally - 
no previous opperimnee % in draw- Write for 
ing or mechanics to master ‘named ur copy TODAY 
ing by our practical meth yo py 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Rey C. Claflin, President 
Dept. 1283 Washington, D. C. 


250°SMONTH 


Fascinating Work — 
Position Guaranteed 


In spare-time, prepare to be a Railway Traffic In- 
spector. Something new every day. ‘Travel if 
desired. Meet big people. Be practically your 
own boss. 


Any Man—18 to 60 Years Old 


can easily qualify for this profession. No books 
to buy. Spure-time home study. At end of 3 
months, we Guarantee you position. $110 per 
month to start, expenses paid. Advancement up 
to $250 monthly, rapid with experience. Steady, 
yer. round work with splendid opportunities. 
undreds of satisfied men placed in good posi- 
tions. Decide NOW tw investigate. 
Send for F REE Booklet D-282, which explains fully 


Standard Business on taining Institute 
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> | TEACH PIANO 


I. People Told Me When I First Started 
‘in 1891. But now, after over twenty-five 
| years of steady growth, I have far more 
| students than were ever before taught 
by one man. I make them skilled 
| players of the piano or organ in guarter 
the usual time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of the world. There isn’t a 
state in the Union that doesn’t contain a 
score or more skilled players of the 
piano or organ who obtained their entire 
training from me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64-page 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or 
Organ.”’ 


My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of 
study, one hour is spent en- 
tirely away from the key- 
board learning something 
ij about Harmony and The 
Laws of Music. This is an 
awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “‘old school,’””’ who 
still think that learning 

piano is solely a problem of 
} “finger gymnastics.’’ When 

you do go to the keyboard 
you accomplish twice as 
much, because you under- 
stand what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I en- 
able you to play an inter- 
esting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all otrver 
| keys as well, 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 





FFALO, N. Y. 








Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspaper 
artiste earning $30. to 
125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons b 
mail. PICTURE CHART 
make original drawing easy to 
fearn. send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for 
sample Picture Chart, list of 
successful students, examples 
of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish, 


Please state your age. 
of Illustrating & Cartooning 
The Landon School $67'Vit: Bldg., Cleveland, O 


arn'35»l00aWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big Opportunities NOW. 


Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial-—Portra‘*ture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FRFE 
Practi-al instruction; modern eauipment. Day or 
evening classes; easy terms. The school of receg- 
nized superiority. Callor write for catalog No. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State St., Brooklyn 


“Don’t Shout” 


‘IT hear you. I can nae 
now as well as any 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right.” 
he MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes. In- 
le, comfortable, weight- 

less and harmless. one 


can adjust it, Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. 
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1 of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLORO- 

TONE, sweeps away play- 
1 ing difficulties that have 
troubled students for gen- 
erations. By its use, trans- 
position—usually a “‘night- 
mare” to students— be- 
comes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson 
I introduce another impor- 
tant and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand-op- 
ij erated moving - picture 
i device, which enables you 
to see, right before your 
eyes, every movement of 
my hands at the keyboard. 
You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to 
} reproduce your teacher's 
finger movements from 
MEMORY~— which cannot 
i be always accurate— you 
have the correct models be- 
fore you during every min- 
ute of practice. The COL- 
OROTONE and QUINN. 
DEX save you months and 
years of wasted effort. They 
} can be obtained only from 
me and there is nothing else, 
anywhere, even remotely 
like them, 





Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 


Studio PB, 598 Columbia Road Boston, 25 Mass. 





A FUNNY WAY 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the famous sketch by Schneider, exhibited 
==, at the St. Louis Exposition 

Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents pool sappione | they include all the 
posse | recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate 
means, this method of studying is far su- 
perior to all others; and even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing better 
at any price. You may be certain that 
your progress is at all times in accord 
with the best musical thought of the 
present day, and this makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians, who would not recommend any 
Course but the best. It is for beginners, 
or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as 
you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma 


is granted. Write today, without cost or 
obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


FREE BOOK 





FREE BOOK COUPON} 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PB a 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25 Mass. 


Please send | me, without cost or obli ation, | oe 
free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Or an,” and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 


‘Luition Offer. I 
DERMID. cccccccccccconccccoevccceeccccceccccosoces eorcesever.e 
RBGIOBB eo ccccccccccccecccccccccccevsesceccecocesossscoocees | 
sitios ddalaneancanasdiibeteimiaieenieamaaindale I 





12Monts toPay 


Enjoy your 39: 21 ‘‘Ranger’* 


i th! ts ‘Our | ay Pave 
py My Parents 9 ttn edvance first fe 


their boys along 
Fae" x YT" ‘Rio wholesale prices. 
tories. 44 Styles, col- 
tee Ranger HYor 
cai pare EB Bet.’ moreno and terms 


Mi nts, 
T irestairncrt barteante? oy \ 
Pty NO MON J. phd. imp - A, - te, today for big 


Mead  <ycie, Company’ set | 
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Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, 


TENOR BAN Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 

in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 

. Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 

tutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept.614 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Po erm, ~ 
y | Pee eee Hidsh 
Studio  BERB Sense 


* mee : 
Lack of High School training, bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 


requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


ing. professions, 

30 Other _ No matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
none S guess Ly epe- 

> ° cializ , i 

~ ™ convenience of our UESCS Vou :re practics training you 

raders w _* ey . Satisfaction guaranteed. ec 

= on a Alege Mrcen A ™ - and mail Coupon for Free Bulletin. 
- Poem nwt é bef e AMERICAN SCHOOL 
the principal active ones below, of Correspondence 


: x 
c The first is the business office; Dept.n-271,Chicago 
A Wife Too Many (s) indicates a studio; in some 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful cases both are at one address. (Lo) 


fissce oon — pocket and tell = how ACS 
woman and a distinguished man. Little ee ee 


: aot ° ae a , " a ...High School Course .... Shop Superintendent 
indeed did the gay and gallant crowd AMERICAN FILM MFG, CO., 6227 Broadway. | | *""Electrica) Engineer louner” 

know that around these heads there flew Chicago; (3) Santa Barbara, Cal, ---Telephone Engineer ay Busivfess Manager 
stories of terror—of murder—and treason —— “Gontifies 


) | *Draftsman ....Certified Pub. Accountant 
—that on their entrance half a dozen de- LLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 West 45th || ....Building Contractor .... stenographer 





. °c St.. New York; (s) 425 Classon Ave,, Brookiyn, ...structural Engineer .... Bookkeeper 
tectives sprang up from different parts _— ; - baad “Mechanical Engineer "Fire Insurance Adjuster 
of the place | «Civil Engineer .... Sanitary Engineer 
. ; mi . «..5team Engineer ....Automobile Engineer 

Because of them the lights of the War ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Department in Washington blazed far Ave.. Las Angeles, Cal. 
° : — : I ccs tssceniniseciaciniciihiaiinatisaenigacadasinininetaalinalasiobiidabiiisteaiivieis 
into the night. With their fate was . ae 

: . ‘HRISTIE FILM CO Sunset B 

wound the tragedy of a broken marriage, ‘ ay of, a KA a ee ee Address 
of a fortune lost, of a nation betrayed. -—--——- 





It is a wonderful story with the kind of FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, How toWrite 
mystery that you will sit up nights try- ||" 2%¢,0 Wont tin Bt New Yorks | 

ing to fathom. It is just one of the stories Studios, 3800 Mission Boul,, Los An- Short Stories There isa 

fashioned by that master of mystery __weles, Cal. : , saa ceiad big demand 

; ee ee og EF Sadie, 518 for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn how 

mF BL 6643 Sente Mouice to write at home in spare time. Jack London said so. He 


gt tg and other { writers 9 ~~ 4 om | study oun, The 
oul,, od. Cal, : course is fascinating and takes only a few of yo ours. 
Katherine MacDonald Productions, Georgia S 4 a . 


Sap and Girard Sts.. Los Angeles, Cal. Write for Free Book See 
URB : HOOSIER INSTITUTE, S.S.Dept. 1722 Ft. Wayne, Indiana 








fheAmerican ConanDoyle ™ FOX FILM CORP., 10th Ave. and 56th St., New 
A York; 1401 Western Ave... Los Angeles, Cal, 
He is the detective genius of our age. He has 


taken science—science that stands for this age DOPE AND DRUGS 
—and allied it to the mystery and romance of GARSON STUDIOS, INC., 1845 Alessandro St., 








scientifically. For nearly ten years GOLDWYN FILM COoRP.. 469 Fifth Ave : 
America has been watching this York: (s) Culver City, Cal, ~ } a oR pen shee aoe “< 
Craig Kennedy—marveling at the 7 cae atale ~ deere ot _ 
strange, new, startling things that i P : ¥ 4 ope and druys to bring you back. 
detective hero would unfold. Such THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal, That way lies disaster. The more 
plots—such suspense—with real, dope you take the worse off you'll 
vivid people moving through the METRO PICTURES CORP,, 1476 Broadway, New ee Se, Bething i op certain. 
maelstrom of life! Frenchmen wk: (s} 3 West 61st st.. New York, and i Strongfort Rescues Men 
have mastered the art of terror 1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal. From Degradation 
stories. English write lav rl i i 
thrilled whale inten y — P WoUN TCRA “ORP ION = Rogen, of cow bees Pas 
artful heroes. Russian ingenuity ——— — — —, CORPORATION, 485 use of artificial stimulant sinks 
has fashioned wild tales of mystery. Temnue Pawere dando: Mace Ave. and 6th : f into utter despair. But Strong- 
But all these seem old-fashioned— St.. Long Jaland City sia ns 3 Be fort brings tosuch men a message 
| Gutewceciie the tetinl ios ONS a } of hope such as they have never 
out ol at r€ ac the infinite Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal, heard. He lifts men from the 
variety—the weird excitement of lowest deptbs up into the sun- 
Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. os Gu ee a j shine of health. No drugs or 
es ) 


PATHE, EXCHANGE, 25 | ’ whee P medicines toe add to your mirery, 

POE York; (s) Hollywood, Cal, but a scientific method of restora- 

* tion by which, in the privacy of 

10 Volumes e 2 your bedroom, you restore your- 


REA|LART PICTURES CORPORATION. 469 Fifth self and again become a full pow- 
To those who send the coupon ort ote day (s) 211 North Occidental oved nan with o new cuties on 
, > will give FREE a s suul,, ollywood, Cal, ife, another chance to wa up- 
“yh rt foak gen in thf 
a — . _— win social, business and financia 
in 10 volumes. hide , REELCRAFT PICTURES CORP.. 729 Seventh HW euccess, 
When the police of New York Ave., New York: (s) 1107 North Bronson Ave., | My Free Book 
failed to solve one of the most Hollywood, Cal,, and 1729 North Wells St., Tells of Strongfortism 
fearful_murder mysteries of the Chicago, I1). Send a 10c piece today for pestage, etc. 
time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off in on thie wonderful beok. “Promotion and 
ae . i > S mi ion of 
— My a: Ra te ny The ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 1600 Broad- — yg a cheer 
§ y res 0 a . Ne , A : r+ wn | td 
This is a wonderful combination. way, New York, 5 iy ae nay + nd Genent and 3 wat write you @ personal 
Here are two of the greatest writers erfoct 


. Physical and 
of mystery and scientific detective ROTHACKER FILM MIG. CO., 1339 Diversey LIONEL STRONGFORT Health Specialist 
stories. You can get the Reeve at Parkway, Chicago, Ill, Dept. 203 NEWARK, WN. J. 
markably low price and the 
Bes FRE E ; * . Pony time only. : FREE CONSULTATION COUPON — Absolutely Confidential 
nee 7 SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., MR. LIONEL STRONGFORT, Dept. 203, NEWARK, N. J., Personal — 
Two Shelves of Books New York; (s) 807 East 175th st.. New Please send me your book “ Promotion and Conservation of 


HARPER & BROTHERS York, and West Fort Lee, N, J. Health, Strength and Mental Energy,” for postage on which I 


enereee a 10c piece ‘ Send me special me ng Boge subjects 
ol fe 
Established 1817 | NEW YORK ‘ "Colds insomnia. -DrugAddicts. Stomach Disorders 
UNITED — CORPORATION, 729 Seventh ..Catarrh  ..Short Wind . .Despondency . Poor Circulation 
Ave.. New York: 


.-Hay Fever ..Flat Feet . . Impotency -. Increased Height 
. Mary Piekford Studios, Hollywood, Cai.: 
Ow Coupon, Douglas Fairbanks Studios, Hollywood. Cal,: 


..Asthma ..Constipation ..Great Strength . -Successf ulMarriage 
Charles Chaplin Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave,; 


.-0b sity ..Biliousness  .. Falling Hair . -Easy Childbirth 
° ° Hollywood, Cal.: 
ss mark D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
iE. Be 


.-Headache ..Torpid Liver ..Weak Eyes . -Skin Disorders 
——— Mamaroneck, N. 


detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, Los Angeles, Cal, BRING | 
every bit of the plot is worked out s 

















.-Thinness .. Indigestion ed . -Round Shoulder 
‘ “Bervenenees oa . -Female Disorders 
.-Poor Memery .. . -Advanced Course 
.-Rheumatism =. . . Healthy Children 
. Gastritis . Deformity: describe . . Heart Weakness 
. «Flat Chest . «Muscular Develo, ment 
Here mention other subjects not listed above: 


Sterper & Beothom, s ey fA th New Yorks in 12 UNIVERSAL FILM MFG, CO., 1600 Broadway, 
Se " charges prepaid, set o rthur B. eve — 4 “te > > < 7 ed 4 os 
uinee, ihe send a, ee utely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe New York; (s) Universal City, Cal, 

~in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory | will return both 

sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise | will send you $3.50 
within 6 days and $3.00 a month for 12 months. VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, Winfield 


; Bld«, Fifth Ave. and 40th. St.. New York; (s) 
Name East 15th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Hollywood, Cal. 
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| Craining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. l 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
and spare time profitable. | 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay jf 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
| = One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Anoth d over $1,000 before 
completing her first course.. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
q There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes ; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 


subscription $2.00, —- we offer a 
Foanuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated wii free. Please Address 
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routine things to do. 
ter of course. 





"Box < 


Just send me your 
name, age and 
address and I 
willsend you 

my Free book on 


SCIENTIFIC 
BOXING 


wean exactly 

at my home 
course in Boxing 
and Physical Train- 
ing contains, 


Gibbons Athletic 





ie \ 
t Vo rN \\ 
Mike NERO XN 


wilt Teac NWN ‘You 
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DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 

express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guarant high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, cellar, at- 
tic. Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
403A Broadway New York 








Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper and Maga 
zine Illustrating, Pastel 
Crayon Portraits and Fash- 
e ions. By Mail or Local 
Classes Write forterms and 
= of successful students. 
sociated Art Studios 
° 108 Fiatiron Bidg. New York 





he said. 
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R EM. EM B E R Everyadvertisement in 

PHOTOPLAY is guar- 
anteed, not only by the advertiser, but bythe pub- 
lisher. hen you write to advertisers please 
mention PHOTOPLAY. 
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“Good Bye, Boys” 


“Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at 
And as I saw Tom and Dave there at the same 
old desk it came to me suddenly that they had been there 
just so the day I came with the firm four years ago. 


‘When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain 
It was my first job and I took it as a mat- 
But after a few months I began to realize that I 
was nothing but a human machine—doing things that anyone 
could do and that I couldn’t expect to advance that way. 


“So I had a talk with the manager and I’ll never forget what 
‘If you want to get ahead, put in some of your spare 
time getting special training along the line of your work. We } 
want men who care enough about their future not only to do ! 
their work well but to devote part of their spare time to prepa- | 


ration for advancement.’ 


“That very night I wrote to Scranton and a few days later had | 
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started studying evenings at home. Why, do you know, it gave ff 
me a whole new interest in our business? In a few months I ff 


was given more important work and more money. Since then | 
I’ve had three increases, six months ago I was put in charge of fj 


my department, and now my big chance has come—I’m to be | 


manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! 
“Tom and Dave could never see any sense in my studying nights—they said eight hours 


a day was enough for any man to be bothered with business. 
had—they could have been big men in the firm today. But they stood still while I went up 


FrennaTionaL C0 C 


to one of the best jobs in our business. It 
just shows what spare time training will do.’”” 


Every day men who have let the Intere 
national Correspondence Schools help them 
are moving up to more responsible positions 
and bigger salaries. Clerks have become ad- 
vertising, sales and business managers; me- 
chanics have become foremen, superintend- 
ents and engineers; carpenters have become 
architects and contractors; men and boys 
have risen from nothing at all to splendid 
positions of responsibility—because in spare 
hours at noon and night they have learned 
to do some one thing well. 


If you want to make more money, show 
your employer you’re trying to be worth more 
money. If you want a bigger job, show him 
you’re willing to prepare for it. 


There’s a simple easy way to do it. 
years the International CorrespondenceSchools 
have been training men and women right in 
their own homes whenever they had a little 
time to spare. More than two million have 
stepped up in just this way. More than 130,- 
000 are studying now. 
starting every month. 
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“And Tell Him Not to Do It.” 


es what little Willie's doing —and tell him not to do it.” 


A great many people think that the photoplay is the Little 

Willie of the arts. “Laying it onto the movies” is a new stock 

in trade for the professional reformer, the subterfuge of the merely sensa- 
tional minister, the sloppy excuse of the lazy reporter, the cheapest form 


of weak-minded gossip. 


Every form of art has been misused. To the prurient the noblest 
canvases are filthy daubs, and the most glorious sculpture is vile. Even 
the Bible has been twisted to the devil’s purpose, and the very law is, 
every day, malformed in expert unjust hands. 


It is so weak, so evasive, to “lay it onto the movies.” It is such a 
contemptible confession of weakness to say that Johnny and Freddy 
tapped the candy man’s till “because they had been going to Wild West 
pictures.” 


Let us examine the home life of Johnny and Freddy. How about 
Johnny’s shiftless father, and Freddy’s nagging mother, and the dreary, 
drab little existences of the boys, with none of the healthy pleasurable 
excitements that all young natures need as they need food and sunshine? 


And if Mary’s elopement from Marshalltown with the Chicago 
drummer were quite properly diagnosed it would not be the “sex pictures” 
which we would discover as the real cause, but the fact that Mary 
entered the mystic gates of womanhood all unknowing, with her mother 
too busy or too prudish to guide her little girl into the confidences of 
eternity. 


Fathers — mothers — Americans — let us look deeper into the causes 
of our occasional juvenile delinquency. No picture play, nor any other 
art or perverted art, ever wrecked a young soul which sailed out into the 
sea of life with the compass of loving understanding, and the chart of home. 























HAVE felt the allure of the East. 
It is a strange, pervading, 


The Allure of the East 


Wherein a famous actress declares her 
belief that her career began thousands 
of years ago—‘Somewhere East of Suez” 


By FLORENCE REED 


happy domestic life. 






I have many friends whom I love and 
compelling power. It who love me. Yet I have been told that I am a dissatisfied 


possesses the one whom long it beckons. It offers rest soul. It is true. My frequent mood recalls a poem, the lines 
and refuge. It soothes yet stimulates. It may easily be- of which beat upon the chambers of my memory. “Round my 


come the strongest influence in a life—an influence for good. 


To the Oriental spirit this is 
comprehensible. To the Occi- 
dental it is a strange, at first 
a terrifying, thing. It is like 
living amidst the shadows of 
reality—soft, exquisitely tinted 
shadows of an-immense reality, 
tremendous yet subtle. 

To become interested in 
the soul of the Orient is like 
projecting oneself into the in- 
finite. It is a boundless sea. 
One draws back from it in a 
kind of enamored terror, as 
from a mammoth, glistening 
serpent, the songs of the 
Lorelei, or the first yielding 
of the quicksands that may 
swallow us. 

Because it is as hard to ex- 
plain it as to resist it, I have 
refrained from telling of my 
identification with the soul of 
the East. Those who do not 
understand it may lift the eye- 
brow or may jeer. It was 
only because a friend of mine 
was importunate that I 
yielded to her requests and am 
telling for the first time what 
the East means to me. I 
have heard the call of the 
East. I shall follow it, into 
the very heart of the East it- 
self. I shall go to Asia to 
solve its mysteries. I shall go 
to Japan, to India, to China, 
into the inner chamber of the 
heart of the East. I am not 
sure where I shall find it. 
Perhaps in the spice-scented 
groves of India. Maybe in 
the marbled, jewelled beauty 
of the most beautiful temple 
to love ever erected, the tomb 
to a beloved princess, the glit- 
tering glory of the Taj Mahal. 
It is more probable that I shall 
find it in the farthest Hima- 
layan heights, where the hu- 
man voice is seldom heard and 
where one lives above the 
snows and amidst the clouds, 
such a spot as a traveler has 
called the peak of meditation. 

I shall go seeking to com- 
plete an incomplete life. This 
is no protest against my fate. 
I am successful. I have a 
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Miss Reed in a mood of abstraction and complete 

relaxation, induced by the oriental objects surrounding 

her in her bedroom. Even the flowers suggest quiet 
places in Old Tokio. 


restlessness His rest” is part of the refrain. I paraphrase it 


to my own needs. “Round 
my restlessness its rest,’’ 
meaning the rest, the repose, 
the ineffable quietude of the 
Far East. 


OMETIME I, who have 
never stepped outside the 

United States, shall go on a 
self search in the East. I shall 
be looking for the remaining 
fragment of my personality, 
the still missing part oi my 
selfhood. When I go I shall 
go alone. Only in that way 
can I concentrate for the 
search. A merry party of 
friends or my family would 
distract my interest, would 
defeat my search. I do not 
know what experience awaits 
me in the dim, ancient East. 
But I have the conviction that 
I shall return from it reén- 
forced, completed by some 
knowledge I now lack. The 
terms in which one speaks of 
the East are vague, as a far 
off shape on the horizon is 
vague. Though we know that 
the cloud is real and capable 
of precipitating a very reality 
of rain, and that the far off 
shape on the horizon is a very 
tangible building or structure, 
whether a house built by man 
or a mountain built by the 
hands of God. Because these 
terms are of necessity vague 
they are not understood. They 
are even the subject of jest. 
A reason why my best of hus- 
bands informs me when I use 
them that I am “crazy.” So I 
am crazy, perhaps, but not as 
he means. 

I am “crazy” in the sense 
of having an enormous en- 
thusiasm about the East and 
all the beauty appertaining to 
it. I have felt the charm of 
everything Oriental ever since 
I can remember. It burst into 
full flowering while I was 
playing the Babylonish charac- 
ter Tisha, in “The Wan- 
derer.” Five celebrities of the 
theater, including the highest, 
David Belasco, sitting in front 
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Miss Reed in her library beside the bookcase which is covered by Chinese embroidery with 
the pond lily as chief motif. The small god whose influence she is invoking is the Chinese 
ged of money. The gold lacquer above the arch is a relic of the royal palace of Pekin. 
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and watching me rehearse, said, “Let her alone, don’t direct 
her. She has gotten the character in a flash of understanding. 
Let her play it as she wishes.” To the author, I said: “Mr. 
Samuels, I don’t need any direction. I am, or rather, I have 
been Tisha. I am renewing acquaintance with my old self.” 

After the play had been running for a month he wrote me a 
long letter, five or six pages in length, saying that he believed 
as I did, that I was being Tisha, not playing her. He said that 
strange, wild laugh came out of the untamed soul of a 
daughter of the desert. 

My mind holds not the slightest doubt that some of us have 
flashes of memory of another life. Ella Wheeler Wilcox had 
such flashes. She accepted what she saw by those flashes as 
surely as she accepted the fact of the furniture which the 
pressed button of an elec- 
tric light revealed to her eyes, 
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fashion of charm. There’s the subtlety of the East in her 
face. The half smile in eyes and about lips that try to be 
ascetic but can’t, won her the name of the Chinese Mona 
Lisa. I christened her with drops of perfume of Chinese 
lilies. The book case in my library is screened by Chinese 
embroidery that has the pond lily as its motif. Scattered 
throughout my rooms are Oriental candle sticks that have come 
from the temples themselves. Had the purloiner of these 
been detected in his sacrilegious act he would have been be- 
headed. 

At home I always wear Oriental robes. I do this for two 
reasons. The colors and designs delight me. And when I 
don them I feel as though translated across the Pacific to a 
land of delicious mystery. With the touch of the silken sleeves 
of a Japanese kimona or of a 
Mandarin coat I feel as though 





out of a previously darkened — 
room. 

She told many of her friends 
that she recalled distinctly 
many events of her life in 
France in a previous incarna- 
tion. “I was not better than 
I ought to be.” The poet 
dropped into  colloquialism 
and told frankly of her mem- 
ories of her close acquaintance 
with Cardinal Richelieu. | 

I, too, have such vivid and | 
not flattering memories. They 
go as they come, quickly, but 
by their intermittent light 
they have enabled me to play 
the roles of defiant, code 
flaunting women, from the 
name role of the Painted 
Woman to the soul tortured 
heroine of “The Mirage.” 

Those who know the East 
quickly recognize the quality I 
feel. A world traveller pre- 
sented me a_ book inscribed 
“To Florence Reed, the Soul 
of the East.” 

Lillian Russell has a Chinese 





itself. 


room into which she retires £ naw tile 
for rest from the madding Oty G Sane me . 
crowd. Miss Russell says that 


she goes into the quiet of that 
room with its ancient vases, 
its pictures and tapestries rep- 








“T HAVE heard the call of the East. 
follow it, into the very heart of the East 

I shall go to Asia to solve its mysteries. 
I shall go to Japan, to India, to China, into the 
inner chamber of the heart of the East.” 


‘T SHALL go alone . 
what experience awaits me, but I have 
the conviction that I shall return from it re- 
enforced by some knowledge I now lack.” 


. M* mind holds not the slightest doubt 

that some of us have flashes of mem- 
. . . These memories go 
as they come, quickly; but by their intermittent 
light they have enabled me to play the roles ot 
defiant, codeflaunting women.” 


I am being submerged in rose 
leaves, lost in a delightful, 
perfumed temporary oblivion. 
My mother, sitting in front 
and watching me play Tisha 
with -a realism that appalled 
her said: “I don’t know 
where she got it. I can't 
account for it.” 

I love the charm, the mys- 
tery, the satisfied, I-have- 
learned-it-all air of whatever 
pertains to the East. They do 
know it all. Lady Duff Gor- 
don says that the Chinese 
learned all that is to be known 
about colors ten thousand 
years before we were born. 
What has the Indian who 
wove the variegated rugs with 
the very bloom of departed 
flowers upon them to learn 
about textiles? What does the 
calm-faced Japanese need to 
learn about colors or philoso- 
phy or the efficiency of every 
day living or the art of keep- 
ing a secret? 

I quote from an authority 
on Asiatic learning. “As is 
well known, China long ago 
discovered everything. This 
fact was not realized by Rosel 
von Rosenhof, who confidently 
thought that he had found the 
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resenting the work of artists rn 








and artisans who lived and 

worked and died thousands of 

years ago. She says: “Everything about me is so old. It 
speaks of the efforts and triumphs of those who have solved 
their problems. And quiet and peace seem to descend upon 
me.” 

I have fitted up my drawing room, library and bedroom in 
Oriental mode. The arches between these rooms are outlined 
by gold Chinese lacquer. My bed is covered by a Chinese em- 
broidered spread and cushions. The wall at the head and 
side of the couch is outlined by silk the color of faded red 
roses. Against the background of this soft old silk are embroid- 
ered the figures of Confucius and ten other famous Chinese 
philosophers. The gentle wisdom of these long dead sages of 
the East seems to pervade my room. It teaches me the lesson 
that those who live life most need patience. There are old 
Chinese prints. The rug is one of Chinese origin, its blue like 
a one time Urban blue, dimmed by the centuries. An old set 
of book shelves I have had done over in black with blue 
Chinese birds lacquered upon them. 

My drawing room has rugs from India, gilded dragons from 
China, and toy dogs with fierce faces and bristling ears that 
guard, Cerberus-like, my windows. There are low Chinese 
tables and tapestries that in price at least are of a painful 
altitude. 

On the mantle in my drawing room, stands when it is not 
bearing me company on my piano, a fascinating head in 
natural colors. It is the head of a woman proud as a princess, 
charming as exquisite women have been since Eve set the 


first amoeba in 1775. Little 
did he dream that Fu Hsi— 
mythically styled the first 
Chinaman—had stolen the glory of its counterpart by a little 
margin of more than 3,000 years. The find was given to the 
world in a perfectly modern way, with unusually clever adver- 
tisement. Fu Hsi declared that while thinking over the knotty 
problem of the universe, a dragon horse skimmed over the 
water toward him. The dragon horse bore on its back some 
mystic symbols, subsequently used in all forms of Chinese 
art, which contained in their few lines the world and all that 
is in it, beginning with the amoeba. 

“The first symbol was called the Tae-Keih. This was a circle 
divided by a curved line into two nucleated cells. One of 
these stood for the female principle (yin), as the earth and 
moon. The other cell denoted the male principle (yang), as 
the heavens, the Sun. 

Yih King, which Confucius edited, explains at great length 
and convincingly at least to me, that the health, happiness 
and peace of individuals, nations and the universe, depend 
on the balance maintained between these two elements. 
Disease, war and chaos result from lack of balance between 
them. From Tae-Keih sprang other symbols, known as the 
Eight Mystic Trigrams. They are made up of straight lines 
representing the male element, broken lines standing for the 
female element, or both which signifies a union of the two ele- 
ments. These eight mystic trigrams are heaven, which the 
Chinese believe to be completely male. That may be the 
reason why all of the angels were pictured by the ancients 
as male. Mist, steam and all (Continued on page 100) 

















David Berns 


ILDRED HARRIS’ baby-days were spent in a studio—she really grew 
up with the films. It is not surprising, then, that she lately elected to 
continue her screen career in preference to making an appearance on the stage. 








Nelson Evans 


LICE LAKE made the trite transition from comedy to drama with sur- 
prising swiftness and grace. She has improved her performances until 
her slapstick days are now forgotten, and her dramatic future looms brightly. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


[* we were Pearl White’s presto-agent, we should not hesitate to acclaim her- 
_ the queen of camera emotion. She assumes a new personality every time 
she faces a photographer. She is now appearing for Fox in “The Thief.” 





Melbourne Spurr 


NE of our finest native screen actresses: Rosemary Theby. She has, in her 
celluloid career, essayed every conceivable kind of role, and has always 
acquitted herself with distinction. Miss Theby now has her own company. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Aa LLOYD: a new portrait. This young comedian depends so little 
upon makeup—not even excepting his specs without glass—that he is never 
grotesque. Some day, he says, he may take up directing, just as a recreation. 





Freulich 


K ING and coloraturas, poets and painters, may come and go: what concerns 
us is the latest screen star. Universal answers by introducing Eva Novak, 
very young and very blonde, as the new addition to their stellar’ ranks. 





Nelson Evans 


OPE HAMPTON is a southern girl who came to the screen from dramatic 
school.. She has made three pictures, the latest of which, “The Bait,” 
directed by Tourneur, reveals her as an actress of undoubted talent and charm. 





Miss Mary Pickford, or Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks. An etching, the fourth of 
a special series, drawn for PHotropray by Walter Tittle. Next month, 
Madame Olga Petrova. 
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We have, directly above, 
the Baby Vamp — the 
first period in the Life 
of aSiren. One acquires 
the curls at an early age 






























The seccnd stage—the stage of dance p-o- to he able to discard them Along about the late teens or early twenties, 

grams and frat. pins, matinee idols and mis- as one progresses. The one must develop a thoughtful mien and a 

understood love. Our Vamp was a Pitts- Pleading Eyes are abso- Hebe hair-dress. These make one seem 

burgh sub-debutante then, with no thoughts lutely necessary. One much older than one really is, and aid one 

of the theater and its myriad opportunities simply cannot bea Baby in a dramatic career, as our heroine found. 

for successful sirening. Plumes and plead- Vamp—aged five—with- She is now Mrs. deWolf Hopper and a 
; ing eyes are always good. out them. full-fledged actress. 


The Evolution 
of a Vamp 


T is only fair to say that 

Hedda—or we should say 

Mrs. Hopper—was_ born 

with extraordinary equip- 
ment. One must be born with 
that Pleading Look elsewhere 
pictured on this page—several 
times. It cannot be acquired. 
Eve had it, also Helen of Troy 
and Cleopatra. Men see a 
woman with it and then won- 
der why their wives cannot 
dress and walk the same way. 
Hedda has it; Hedda has al- 
ways had it. And it registers. 
It registers to the tune of a 
higher remuneration weekly—a 
polite and polished reference 
to paychecks—than any other 
nonstellar lady receives in 
pictures today. It registers 
while its owner steals the pic- 
ture from the star. And still 
Hedda is a devoted wife and 
mother to Big Bill and Little 
Bill respectively—referring to 
the deWolf Hoppers, Senior 
and Junior. 










The present and ideal Vamp may be seen 

at the left. She is a gorgeous and exotic 

creature at whose shapely feet men fall, 
both on and off the screen. 





Vlei de 


Maurice Goldberg 
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Another of the original short stories entered in Photoplay’s $14,000 prize contest. 





NON-ESSENTIALS 


The story of a wife who refused to 


be humbugged out of her husband 


By 


NORVAL RICHARDSON 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


HEN Mrs. Scotwell saw the expression in her hus- 

band’s eyes, as he said something to the woman 

sitting beside him, her memory stirred, awakened 

and finally throbbed. How long since she had seen 
that look in his eyes! Ten, no, twelve years now. It was 
also at a dinner; their first meeting; the beginning of their 
romance. 

For a moment she felt thrilled, carried back on a wave of 
joy, then, quite as suddenly, horribly depressed: for in the 
end the sickening realization swept over her that the look that 
had stirred her had been directed towards another woman. 

After a minute of reflection she gathered her forces and 
looked again. He was now talking to another woman, the one 
on his left, and the disturbing glow in his eyes had gone. She 
sighed with relief and picked up the conversation with the 
man beside her. But, alas, a little later—she could not keep 
her glance from wandering across the table—she saw the look 
once more spring into his eyes. This time she felt no thrill; 
her feeling was only one of alarm. Was it possible that after 
twelve years it was to be another woman who was to call back 
to life the glow that she herself had almost forgotten? 

The question made her observe the woman carefully. 
she was good-looking. More than that, she was interesting 
looking. Black hair—blue-black, glossy, crinkling; an oval 
face; a small mouth with thin, sensual lips; large, grey, ex- 
pressive eyes with little pin points of light in them that made 
them somehow desperately hard and desperately brilliant. The 
whole effect suggested ruthlessness. And there was some- 
thing quite w-American about her, a little difficult to express 
exactly, unless this effect were produced by her voice which 
was rather high, crisp, with a slight tinge of British accent. 
Otherwise she was not particularly different from any of the 
other well dressed, well bred women at the table. Charm? 
Perhaps. But the charm of intellect surely; nothing to do 
with the charm that is made up of gentleness and sweetness 
and softness. 

“Who is the woman sitting next my husband?” she asked 
the man beside her. 

“Mrs. Havilow—a writer, I believe—vers libres or something 
of the sort. Hasn't been in New York for years, she told me 
Finds us frightfully sentimental.” 

Mrs. Scotwell nodded, reflective. 

“You mean?” 

“Anyone who has lived in Europe a number of years would 
find us sentimental. Is she as interesting as she looks?” 

“T’ve just met her.” 

“Yes—but long enough for her to tell you she finds us senti- 
mental.” 

Her companion laughed. “That, I assure you, was done 
most impersonally. I suppose I should say she was as interest- 
ing as she looks—your way of putting it.” 

“My husband does too,” she answered with a smile, but as 
she smiled, fear had hold of her again. For the third time she 
had seen the forgotten expression in his eyes. It was perfectly 
absurd, she said to herself, and yet the thought would remain. 
It rested in her mind with an almost fatal definiteness. 

When they reached home that night she followed her hus- 
band into the nursery, a habit he had formed in spite of the 
threats of the English nurse. Watching him as he leaned over 


Yes, 


“VYes—she would.” 


the little white-enameled, befrilled bed and gazed at their two 
year old baby, their only child, she felt the fear which had 
swept hold of her earlier in the evening return and gradually die 
away. 


With very deep conviction she realized how unfounded 
28 


all her flying thoughts had been. No matter if she no longer 
called to life that glow in his eyes, their child did. That was 
her safeguard and his. No matter what might happen, this 
little being, lying there calmly between them, would hold 
them, chain them, together forever. That was the binding 
tie above everything else. 

But even so when she turned into her room she could: not 
resist saving casually: “You liked Mrs. Havilow, John?” 

“Yes. She's interesting—immensely so. I haven't met a 
woman like her for ages.” 

“Attractive?” 

“Very.” 

“Are you going to see her again?” 

“She asked me to tea tomorrow.” 

Alone. in her own room and in bed. Lucy Scotwell could 
not put the strange obsession from her. The past twelve years 
rose and seemed to call to her for consideration. ‘They had 
been very happy vears for her; and for him too, she was 
almost certain. Almost? No, she was quite certain. Certain- 
ty of success had come from their both entering the married 
state with a frank admission to one another of their characters, 
their qualities and lack of qualities. She had never pretended 
that she would eventually become his intellectual partner. 
They had laughed a good deal over this during the short court- 
ship. She had asked him several times if he did not think he 
needed an intellectual wife—if an author should not marry a 
woman who could help him with his work. He had held up 
his hands in horror and scouted the idea. An author was just 
exactly like a stockbroker; when. he finished his day’s work 
he wanted to forget it; he did not want to go home to the 
same thing. No, he could never love an intellectual woman: 
there was something sexless about them; they were a bit un- 
natural. What he wanted was a woman who would make a 
home for him, give him love and affection and sweet compan- 
ionship, a woman who would make her home her mission in 
life, who would have children and give her husband what so 
few seemed to have these days—a quiet haven that was filled 
with peace and restfulness. That was what he craved more 
than anything else in the world—almost more than success. 
She could give him that, he was sure of it, and in doing so she 
would be helping him in his work and make him the happiest 
man in the world. 

Well, she had given him all that, but in doing so had she 
made him the happiest man in the world? He had had his 
share of success; he appecred to be the most contented of 
men; and so far as comforts went she was sure that she hai 
soared in that direction. It had been one of her most con- 
stant endeavors—making him comfortable. And he adored 
their child. 

But suddenly, after twelve peaceful years, she was faced 
with the question of what, deep down in his heart, he thought 
of her. Strangely enough, it had taken another woman, or at 
least her husband’s expression as he looked at another woman, 
to create such a question. 

With that clear, acid light that accompanies one’s thoughts 
in the middle of the night, she saw for the first time that her 
relations were a bit too cut and dried, too much taken for 
granted, too much a part of everyday life. Adventure was 
missing, had gone by the board years ago, and with it that 
expression in his eyes when he looked at her. Was this the 
normal result of peaceful married life? Were the majority of 
married women experiencing ‘this gradual drifting away from 
romance into an existence made up of a calm, satisfying com- 
































He was now talking to another woman, the one on his left, and the disturbing glow in his eyes had gone. 
sighed with relief and picked up the conversation with the man beside her. 


panionship and physical comforts? Was it impossible to go 
straight on to the end with a glow in the eyes? Why not? 
Why not? She loved her husband as deeply as ever. At 
times her happiness thrilled her. Why could he not be 
the same? Was it that eternally discussed difference in sex? 
Was it a law of nature that women should be satisfied and con- 
tented while man wearied of repetition? 

She forced such reasoning from her mind, determined to go 
to sleep. But instead of sleep came the vision of her husband 
looking at another woman as he had once looked at her. 


Drawn by May Wilson Preston 


Mrs. Scotwell 


He came in late for dinner the next evening. 

“You must have enjoyed tea with Mrs. Havilow,” she said, 
with an expression meant to be casual; it was in reality a mask 
to hide anxiety. 

“Yes—she was tremendously interesting.” 

“An intellectual woman?” 

“Brilliant.” 

“T remember you once said intellectual women were a bit 
unnatural—lacking in sex. Does that apply to her?” 


He looked up with surprise. “Did I say that? Sexless? 
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No—I don’t think I should say Mrs. Havilow was lacking in 
sex. But I didn’t really have time to think of that.” 
“Time?” 
“I mean—we were discussing everything under the sun. By 
the way, she asked if you were going to call. Are you?” 
“As a rule I don’t care for women who ask married men to 
tea and forget they have wives.” 
“Don’t blame her. It was my fault. As a matter of fact. 
it was my suggestion. We were in the midst of a discussion 


when. dinner ended and had no chance to continue it. I said 
I would call if she would let me.” 
His defense appeared to her somewhat significant. She let 


a few moments pass in silence. 
call?” 

“I'd like to ask her to dinner.” 

“Then, of course I'll have to call.” 

The call was not very successful. Mrs. Scotwell tried to 
find a subject of common interest; Mrs. Havilow made no 
effort in that direction. Home life was evidently not her field. 
The difficulties of the servant question, the high cost of living. 
the thousand and one little details that make a home maker's 
life so absorbing, aroused her only to an indifferent yes and no; 
and she took no pains to keep her caller from realizing this. 

Rising to leave, Mrs. Scotwell could not resist a slight thrust 
After all, it was only human. 

“My husband enjoyed meeting you so much. 
will dine with us some evening. 
pleasure.” 

Mrs. Havilow smiled and there was a little kindling of the 
pin points in her eyes as she accepted. 

The dinner was more successful—from a conversational point 
of view. Mrs. Havilow was brilliant. She sailed high upon 
what was, for the moment, her absorbing interest—American 
literature of today. She found it good, vital, original, close to 
real life, a new sort of realism. But the method was—if she 
might be excused for saying it—a little too careless. Even if 
the subject chosen for exposition were, in a way, vulgar, ought 
not the author to show that he was at least viewing it from 
a background of culture? It was that which, she felt, would 
keep American writers of today from becoming permanent 
They were not creating literature; they were merely reflecting 
life. They were recounting their daily lives. Scotwell refuted 
her argument. A sincere account of life was literature. Sides 
were taken. Everyone waited impatiently to bring in an 
opinion; everyone except Lucy Scotwell. She listened, a bit 
bored and oddly worried. She had again seen that look in 
her husband’s eyes. 

Her own attitude annoyed her. It was so unusual and so 
foolish, She had never felt this way before. She wondered if 
a certain definite quality in the present situation had forced 
this uneasiness upon her. But, after all, what did she fear? 
Her husband’s interest in a brilliant woman? Nothing could 
possibly come of it. Mrs. Havilow had already mentioned 
that she was returning to France within a month. Nothing 


Then: “Would you like me to 


I hope you 
It will give him—us—so much 


could possibly happen in a month; at least nothing that would 
be important in a period of twelve years’ routine. 

But, alas, Lucy Scotwell’s opinion of a month was far from 
correct. Nations have risen and fallen in a month. A whole 
life has been lived in that time. One day may be longer than 
a hundred years. 

The sudden development very nearly, though not quite, 
swept her off her feet. She only saw Mrs. Havilow three times; 
but during those meetings she studied Mrs. Havilow more deep- 
lv than she realized. And studying her, she analyzed the dif- 
ference in them. Mrs. Havilow had brilliancy, wit, and a 
certain sort of—not exactly beauty—but presence. Life, the 
mere living of it, was remote from her. Somehow one could 
not imagine her going to bed at night or getting up in the morn- 
ing or doing all the little necessary things that must be done. 
She*seemed to have discarded all such things and was existing 
in a mental atmosphere. On the other hand, Lucy Scotwell, 
made of all these little details adventure and consequently 
achieved a certain homeliness, comfort, pleasantness, that made 
her personality and charm. One felt comfortable and agreeably 
happy with her. Above everything else she was restful. She 
knew this and she knew its power. It was her metier and she 
made a success of it. She knew too that her husband needed 
just what she gave him: but she was clever enough to know 
that what she did not give might charm him. To what extent 
it would charm him experience had not yet shown her. 

During the week which followed her second meeting with 
Mrs. Havilow she pursued her metier; she even concentrated 
on it. More than ever she made, as she would have expresse:| 
it, her husband more comfortable than ever. She carefully 
overlooked his clothes—he was rather fussy about them with- 
out the desire to bother with them himself; she valeted him in 
a way that very few women are capable of doing; she saw that 
his study was cleaned without anything being disturbed; she 
gave particular care to seeing that old pens which he preferred 
were not replaced by hard, new ones; slippers and dressing gown 
were always where he expected to find them; she showed no 
disappointment and asked no questions when he began to dine 
away from home almost every evening: she saw that favorite 
dishes were served with prodigal repetition whenever he was at 
home; she dressed the baby in things he had expressed a pret- 
erence for; she instructed the nurse to offer no objections to 
any whimsical ideas he might have in regard to the baby. In 
a word, she worked silently and efficiently and with an object. 
And all the time, without actually knowing it, she was aware 
that her happiness was trembling. 

The first really alarming sign was her husband's continued 
absence from home. Another was that he was not writing at 
all; and up to the present he had always been rather methodical 
about that. And again, his almost exaggerated attention to the 
baby was carried to an extraordinary extent. She found him 
every morning in the nursery and after luncheon he would sit 
beside the little white bed while the baby slipped off into her 
ifternoon sleep. Once she found him (Continued on page 82) 
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Moments 


In the life of Tessie 
Jazzfoot, Cinema 
star, showing our 
curly- haired, big- 
eyed and long- 
lashed ingenue 
registering — 
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Here is the imposing castle of King Arthur with its nine towers, eighteen feet in diameter at the base and ten feet at the top— 

the tallest is seventy feet high. Director Emmett Flynn built it on the California plains. The courtyard is 300 by 250 feet. 

The siege of the ancient castle by an army of armored knights and their followers mounted on motorcycles is an astonishingly 
weird sight. . 


King Arthur’s Court 


A Mark Twain 


classic turned into a 





screen farce 


ARK TWAIN must have an- 

ticipated motion pictures 

when he wrote “A Connecti- 

cut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court.” Never was a tale more ad- 
mirably adapted to the screen than this 
great comic romance. It was Wil'iam 
Fox who saw its picture possibilities 
and converted it into celluloid, and it 
loses nothing in its translation. The 
story concerns itself with the adventures 
of Hank Morgan, a present-day Yan- 
kee hailing from Hartford, Conn., when 
he finds himself in the old England of 
King Arthur’s time. There is amusing 
contrast between the ultra-modern Yan- 


























7 kee and the dignified and doughty 

} -knights of the court. Hank's knowl- 

4 edge of modern inventions makes him 

hated by Merlin, the magician, who 

iy finds that his own magic loses its 

:, Harry Myers plays Hank Morgan, the glamour beside the wonders of tele- Here is Merlin, the mighty magician, 

; intrepid Yankee, who startles the ancient phones, six-shooters, gunpowder and righteously piqued by the mightier 

} court of King Arthur and the Knights motorcycles. Hank rescues the beauti- modernities of the Yankee interloper. 

v of the Round Table with his slang, his ful Lady Alisande from the castle of Of what avail is sorcery against inven- 
six-shooter and his marvelous modern the wicked Queen Morgan Le Fay as tions such as automobiles and plumbing 


makeup. the finale of his thrilling adventures. 


for the Royal Bath? 








HE marriage of people of the theater should be the 

happiest in the world. If it were possible to top that 

statement I would say that the marriage of an actor 

and actress for the screen should be still happier. 
Such marriages may be the ideal translated into the real. I 
can give my reason in one short, and I hope strong, sentence: 
Because they understand each other. 

Creators, or if you will, interpreters, of character, live in 
a different world from other folk. Small wonder that we 
puzzle the kind people who pay for their tickets and sit in 
front and watch us or listen to us or both. 

The folk who sit out front have the same basic emotions 
as ourselves. “The Colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady are 
sisters under the skin.” I grant that, but we of the stage 
and the screen live nearer to the skin as it were. It is easier 


to prick us with the pin point of circumstance. 
is swifter and shriller. 


“touchy,’ 


How a Stage or Screen Marriage 


Can Be Made Happy 


As Marjorie Rambeau Told It to Ada Patterson. 
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Our response 
We are perhaps more sensitive, more 
and without doubt we are more articulate. What 


we feel we put into speech. And we do not mince that speech. 


What I have just said is true yet figurative. 


Let me be 


direct and specific. 


The actor is trained to express by gestures. 
world is taught that to gesticulate is bad form. 


The rest of the 
I know a 


college girl who met one of America’s brightest stars at a 
She was charmed by the actress’s modesty, by her 
quaintness and her wit; but when, to express a point, the star 
raised her dainty hand and curved her white fingers into the 


dinner. 


semblance of a claw, the college girl was pained. 
walls of her world, gesture, save by an orator on the platform 


Within the 


or a histrion on the stage, is the acme of bad form. She con- 

















**I loved my husband the first time I saw him. 


27 


When he came into the room 
I felt: "There is the one man in all the world with whom I could be happy.“ 






fided to me the story of that dinner and of her 


disappointment. She said: “I was shocked to dis- 
cover that Miss — is not well bred.” Another 
world! 


Other girls are taught that a scene is vulgar. 
Actresses learn early that scenes are effective. A 
play is built by scenes. The actress builds her 
career by her playing of scenes. To her, then, 
bursting into tears in a more or less public place, 
is natural, proper, right. To quarrel, if quarrel 
one must, hotly, publicly, is also to her natural, 
proper, right. Any other girl feels that having 
participated in a scene, she has lost ground. An 
actress feels that she has maintained her ground. 

The rule of the laywoman’s life is to repress— 
repress—repress. The rule of the actres life is 
to express—express—always express. 

Fancy a man born and bred in that world, far 
from the stage! Fancy him married to a young ' 
woman who gesticulates and makes scenes. The 
first time they quarrel he will believe that his 
world is crumbling about his head and so it may— 
his kind of world. If he were an actor he would 
watch his bride play the scene. He would not 
try to stop it. He would watch it with the zest 
of a theater-goer and participate in it with the 
technique of the player. And when the clouds 
have cleared away nobody will be any the worse. 
It is simply a scene, and he and the wife of his 
bosom live by scenes. Since they do so live, a tiny 
tumult in the home circle does not greatly disturb 
either. 

The man and woman of the stage have the same 
interest. What interests one never fails to interest 
the other. Whereas the broker who comes home ] 
and talks of the antics of those curious animals, 
the bulls and bears, catches his wife yawning. ? 
The surgeon who talks of an operation is com- / 

| 
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manded by his wife to cease his gory details. A 
lawyer who talks at home about his work in court 
is likely to be informed with spousely candor that 
he is tedious. An editor’s wife becomes “sick of 
that old paper.” 

But the artist of the stage never tires of his art. 
He consumes it and it consumes him. It is a 
theme of endless interest. If he has married a 
player they have a never-ceasing topic of conver- 
sation. Their interests are fused. 4 

To become figurative again, they speak the same . 
language. No strange tongues will fall upon their 
mutual ear. They have a common basis for life 
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“The marriage of people of the theater should be the happiest in the world-—because they understand each 


other 


aappiness. wie basis of a common, never-ending interest. 

[ said the chance for happy marriage on the screen is even 
greater than on the stage. I repeat it. Their lives are even 
more perfectly blended, for they lead a wholly normal life. 
They work by day and sleep by night. They can go to a 
play or see a picture together. They can have a fixed home, 
the precious privilege allotted the motion picture player, which 
the wandering actor craves and envies. 

I loved my husband the first time I saw him. When he 
came into the room I felt, “There is the one man in all the 
world with whom I could be happy.” I don’t know why it 
was. I only know it was. And that it is. If anyone had said 
to me on my wedding day that I would love Hugh Dillman more 
than I did then, I would have said, “That is impossible. 
No one can love anyone more than I now love him.” But 
I do love him more than I did on my wedding day. As the 


The rule of the laywoman’s life is to repress. 


The rule of the actress’ life is to express.” 


days and months pass I love him more. 
second anniversary. 

On my wedding day I was as happy as any mortal could be, 
but I grow happier and happier. One reason is that I have 
found the right man for me. There is an interesting theory, 
a mythological tale, that in the beginning human-kind was 
cut into two equal parts and that all of us are fragments of 
that dissevered whole. We search the world for the other halt 
of us. If we find it, happiness is our lot. If we make a mistake 
and get the wrong half we are the reverse of happy. So 
pitifully many find the wrong half and mistake it for their own! 
I know I have found my right half, the right man for me. 

Another reason is Hugh Dillman’s beautiful unselfishness or 
selflessness. When we were married he said: “My dear, in 
every theatrical couple there is one who has been gifted with 
the greater talent. If they know (Continued on page 105) 


We are nearing our 









WE TAKE OFF OUR HATS TO— 





























WILLIAM DE MILLE 


ECAUSE he has created a new 
school in the films, a school of 
simplicity; because he was a 
writer of stories and continuities 
before he began to direct; because 
he has put literature into pictures 
without mangling it in the 
process; because he wears a small, 
crushed and battered hat while 
directing; because he is himself 
reminiscent of the heroes of Locke 
and Barrie; because he advocates 
the single tax and spends his spare 
time explaining it; because he 
knows men as well as books; but 
chiefly because he has overcome 
the obvious handicap of being 
merely Cecil de Mille’s brother. 






































MRS. SIDNEY DREW 


ECAUSE she originated a new 

kind of comedy without the aid 
of custard pies; because she wrote and 
directed the Drew domestic comedies 
and at the same time played a 
delightful Polly to Sidney Drew's 
Henry Minor; because she is fond of 
chocolates and dogs; because the 
comedies for which she was chiefly 
responsible converted to the screen 
many important unbelievers; because 
she married Sidney Drew and became 
related to Ethel, John and Lionel 
Barrymore, and John Drew; because 
she carried on after her husband's 
death as her own star and director; 
because she adapted “The Gay Old 
Dog.” and because she directed Alice 


Joyce's best picture. 
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OLGA PETROVA 


BECAUSE she was a suc= 

cessful newspaper woman 
before she ever went on the 
stage; because she made 
“Panthea™ one of the realest 
women in the gallery of 
theatrical portraits; because 
she is a very good cook; 
because she champions the 
artistic future of the screen; 
because she speaks many 
languages, both vocally and 
histrionically; because she has 
formed her own ideals and 
stuck to them; because she 
recently broke all headline 
records in the varieties, sing- 
ing her own songs; because 
she is happily married; 
AND because she writes as 

brilliantly as she acts. 
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ELLIOTT DEXTER 


BECAUSE he plays husbands 

with minds of their own; 
because you would never take 
him for an actor if you saw 
him on the street; because he 
has been for years one of 
filmdom's foremost leading 
men and remains modest and 
retiriig; because his Japanese 
schoolboy cook makes the 
world’s best pancakes; because 
he has made love to more 
beautiful women—on the 
screen—perhaps than any other 
one man; because he is a star 
without stellar billing; but 
mostly because, after a long 
and critical illness, he staged 
the most marvelously com- 
plete comeback in silversheet 
history. 








Charlotte Fairchild 








Drawn by Norman Anthony 


“Is she very gifted?” 


Stage Manager —“G 
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Continuous performances 


would be quite out of the question if they had 


PHOTOPLAY’S ARTIST CHAP VISITS A LONDON 
KINEMA AND TAKES HIS OOLONG STRAIGHT 


IME: tea-time. 
No Englishman can think of tea-time and sing 
“Britons never shall be slaves” with a clear conscience. 
At that sacred hour workers stop striking, Royalty 
quits laying cornerstones, clerks leave off trial-balancing, M. 
P.’s drop dilly-dallying and everyone performs the Solemn 
Rite of Having One’s Tea. This, obviously, so cuts into an 
afternoon that “continuous performances” would be quite out 
of the question if they had not solved the problem by arranging 
to serve tea on request at your seat. A neat tray holding the 
tea-things is brought in and fixed to the seat in front, as 
graphically represented above, and there one is 

From left to right, the tea-takers are: 

A FLAPPER who came in to console herself with movies 
for the paucity of subalterns since demobilization. 

A SUBALTERN who came in to console himself with 
movies for the paucity of flappers since demobilization. 

CROTCHETY GENTLEMAN who thinks it’s disgraceful 
and that something ought to be done about it (and who will 
probably get his wish). 

FRANCIS X. OTHOOLIHAN, full of poteen but still dying 
for a cup of tea and refusing to take it in order to show his 
contempt for England and its ways. 

YOUNG PERSON still suffering from—or. rather. thorough- 
ly enjoying—the Mary Pickford complex. 

ANGUS MACDOUGAL who has dropped his hat and is try- 
ing to pick it up without taking his eyes off the screen and los- 
ing a fraction of his three-and-six worth. 

DEAR OLD LADY, taking a fly from her cup with the idea, 
not of saving her tea, but the fly’s life, who thinks these new 
American films are perfectly dreadful 

YOUNG ENGLAND, troubled with no such Mid-Victorian 
queasiness. 

FRENCHMAN reading all the captions aloud and painfully. 
He has discovered that it is excellent practice in English—bvi 
he doesn’t know what kind. 

ENGLISH BEAUTY—frigid type 

AMERICAN LADY, one of those constant travelers whose 
desire to travel is a mystery, since she dislikes everything she 
sees, trying to tell all England what she thinks of it. “An’ 
the boat tuh Southampton't Why, they didn’ have no sheets 
ner anything an’ they was fleas in the bunks!” HER HUS- 
BAND wishes she wouldn't. 

Having a GOOD PIPE where a pipe tastes good and is 
neither frowned upon nor forbidden. 
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R. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
has at last, as everyone knows, al- 
lowed the cinema people to do one of his 
This is not, however, surprising 
from one who has said that “the old game 
[painting] is up” and that “the camera 
has hopelessly beaten the pencil and paint- 
brush as an instrument of artistic 
representation." He could hardly have 
refrained from becoming, soon or late, a 
movie-author—but what we are waiting 
for breathlessly is to see the old fellow 


act for the films. 


USTICE, the Rt. Hon. Sir 

Charles John Darling, the 
much quoted wit of the 
King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, was 
approached recently by an 
American moving picture 
concern's representative who 
asked permission to film a 
genuine murder trial from 
beginning to end. The 
cinema person was sent 
about his business with a few 
caustic words about there 
being a time and place for 
everything and the incident 

was closed. 
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not solved the problem by arranging to serve tea on request at your seat. 


Sugar and Lemon 


By Ralph Barton 


S° complete has been the conquest of England by Ameri- 
can films and so thoughtfully have those films been chosen, 
with a view to their propaganda value, that any English 
school-boy can tell you to the last detail precisely what 
America is like. The hieroglyphic (shown below) was pre- 
pared, di grado in grado, from a careful description of the 
corner of Columbus Circus and 42nd Avenue, New York, 


given us by a juvenile cinema-addict. 


‘Sy? 


OTION-PICTURE (educational) of a good, 100% 

American, who, in order to obtain a passport to visit 

England, took a solemn oath to obey the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Nagel. 
be stage-doored 


The lady refuses to 
even by her husband. 


ONRAD NAGEL is a nice boy. 
He is also a number of other things—one of our best 


young actors, a devoted husband, something of a 
matinee idol, an all-round athlete and a deep student 
of religion. 

But he is first of all a nice boy. 

His clean-cut English blondness is refreshing, his quiet, 
unruffied calmness of demeanor is pleasing and his application 
of the principle of life, as he sees it, to every thing that touches 
him is unusual enough to make a lasting impression. 

After six years of stage experience, Conrad Nagel came to 
the pictures with a mind “open for instruction and a determina- 
tion to round out what he knows of the art of acting by this 
work of pantomime.” (That’s the way he put it.) 

In “The Fighting Chance” he gave a performance which is 
going to make other screen leading men sit up and take notice. 

And it wasn’t altogether an easy thing to play the hero of a 
book so widely known, and so generally loved, as the first 
Robert W. Chambers society novel is to the American novel- 
reading public. Almost everyone had some very distinct 
conception of “Stephen Siward.” It speaks volumes for Nagel’s 
art that he has apparently pleased them all. 

He has followed “The Fighting Chance” with “Athalie” and 
is now engaged in playing the lead—and a very remarkable 
lead I am told—in William de Mille’s production of “His 
Friend and His Wife” from Cosmo Hamilton’s story. 
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With Lois Wilson in William C. deMille's 


production, **Midsummer Madness.” 


A Nice 
Boy, etc. 


Referring to Conrad Nagel. 

(Etc. meaning a devoted hus- 

band, a brand spanking new 
father, matinee idol, etc.) 


“T understand you’ve signed a five-year con- 
tract with Lasky?” I said. 

“Well—it’s tor as long as we both like it. 
I love the stage. I’m not giving it up by any 
means.” 

Some kind director had erected a lovely jungle 
setting—or perhaps it was only a garden—any- 
way, it was composed of paims, and ferns, and a 
wet sand floor—and we sought refuge from the 
hot afternoon sun beneath its shade. 

He was getting ready to drive a roadster up 
several hundred feet of built mountain road, just 
exactly two inches wider than the car. He was 
as unconcerned as a May morning. In fact, his 
singularly contained, even temperament and bear- 
ing make the heights and depths for his emotional portrayals 
all the more amazing. 

As a matter of fact, Conrad Nagel is an actor—and in 
some ways an actor of the old school. He believes in acting 
as an art. He believes in the actor who can act any part 
no matter how seemingly foreign to his own temperament. He 
believes in the fine touches, the deep study, the minute work- 
ing out of a role, as a painter works out a picture. 

Also, he is a bit particular about what he plays. On the 
stage, he liked best the part of “Youth” which he played in 
the wonderful allegorical production “Experience.” 

“T wouldn’t play a part that I didn’t think had something 
worth while in it. I wouldn’t play in a production that I 
thought portrayed wrong ideas, wrong actions, or that might 
lead others to do or think wrong things. 

“This world is too full of unpleasant things to make a 
business of doing them needlessly. William de Mille has that 
idea so clearly and he has, too, the great thing that an actor 
loves to find in a director—patience.” 

The Nagels—Mrs. Nagel, by the way, is pretty, brunette 
Ruth Helms, who appeared with him in a minor role in “The 
Fighting Chance”—are an exceedingly domestic family. They 
have been married only about a vear and already little Ruth, 
whose age is not worth mentioning, graces their charming 
Hollywood home. 

Oh, yes—he claims Keokuk, Iowa, as his birthplace. 
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“Who is it?” she whispered. “It's 
me—Ballard,” came a muffled voice. 
She unlocked the door and it was 
flung violently open. Black Mike 
stepped inside. 


MBERS of anger glowed sullenly behind a mist of grief 
in the eyes of Silky Moll. Ordinarily the glances that 
followed Moll’s slender figure, as she traversed the 
streets of Chinatown, were admiring and desirous. To- 

day she inspired only wonder among her acquaintances as she 
slouched along recklessly, her shoulders bent by defeat, and 
the slumbering fury that transformed her pretty face was a 
warning to the inquisitive. So, heedless but unhesitating, she 
passed along Kearny Street, through Portsmouth Square, 
through the narrow alley that was the centre of her world, and 
into the bazaar of Chang Lo. 

The tall, grizzled Chinaman, seated behind his counter and 
puffing lazily at a water-pipe, barely looked up as Moll entered. 

“That’s what yer ‘goin’ straight’ comes to—they’ve sent Dad 
up fer a year.” 

“American justice is strange—” 

“Aw, cut the spiel,” Moll interrupted. 
him, if that’s what yer gettin’ at.” 

“Tt is incredible—” 

“Aw, you make me sick. I dunno why Dad ever listened t’ 
you. He was some crook—wanted on two continents an’ in 
seven states, an’ they couldn’t get the goods on ‘im. Then he 
runs into you, and next thing, his career’s ruined. Settles down 
runnin’ a dinky faro an’ fan tan joint, an’ runnin’ it square, 
barely makin’ a livin’. An’ th’ guy that a whole army of 


“The cops framed 









OUTSIDE 
the 
LAW 


Out of the plots of criminals 
and desperate adventures by 
night in the underworld 
of Chinatown—Romance. 


By 
JEROME SHOREY 


Sherlock ‘Holmeses couldn't make, gets 
framed an’ sent over the road f’r a flesh 
wound in a cop’s shoulder. Now I'd like t’ 
hear you talk, Chang Lo, and explain just 
how the benefits of runnin’ straight come in 
fer the Madden fam'ly.” 

“Who can know the ending of a tale that 
is just begun?” Chang asked. 

Moll’s reckless, half hysterical laugh 
stopped a little knot of passers-by, who 
looked in curiously, and went on their way 

“Well, [ll tell you th’ answer,” the girl 
said. “I used t’' think you was just a smart 
crook, usin’ this honesty stuff to cover up 
with. Now I know ditferent—yer just a 
fool Chink, livin’ honest because yuh 
haven't got the brains t’ be a crook. Go 
on sellin’ tea an’ kimonos to tourists—I’m 
Silent Madden's daughter, an’ I’m out fer 
th’ stuff. Goodbye.” 

To the patient Oriental mind, the anger 
of a moment is the fluttering of a leaf in a 
breeze —it changes neither the breeze nor 
the tree. It would pass. He watched the girl with unchanged 
expression as she stamped out of his bazaar, and knew it was 
not time for him to tell her what he knew. Had he told her 
that it was not the police but Black Mike Silva who had 
“framed” her father, she was in the mood to hunt out Mike 
and fling herself at his throat. This would mean only that there 
would be no daughter to meet Madden when he finished his 
stretch, for Mike was well equipped to dispose of any person 
who might be a menace. His motive for getting Madden out 
of the way was simply that of the crook who fears a former 
accomplice who has reformed. From reformation, in the eyes 
of Black Mike, to active coéperation with the police, was only 
a step, and Madden knew too much about Black Mike and 
his gang. The solution was simple—make Madden think the 
police were persecuting him, and he would not be likely to give 
them any information. 

All this Chang Lo knew, but with the fatalism of his race 
he hesitated to interfere with the destinies of others. At least, 
not just yet. 

Knowing nothing of this, Silky Moll went direct from the 
bazaar of Chang Lo to the headquarters of Black Mike Silva’s 
gang, and sought out the leader. Silva watched her warily for 
a moment, but her first words reassured him. 

“Well, they got Dad and I’m on my own. I guess I don't 
need any letters of recommendation t’ you, do I?” 
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“I'll say you don’t,” Silva assured her. “You want t’ come 
in with us.” 

“You guessed it. 
anything marked?” 

“Come and see me tomorrow. 
said, 

So Mary Madden was admitted to membership in the gang 
led by the man who had sent perjurers to the police with 
stories that put her father in San Quentin. But the quality 
of that membership was revealed in a different light in the con- 
versation which ensued after her departure, between Silva and 
his trusted lieutenant, Dapper Bill Ballard. 

“How'd you like a sea voyage?” Silva asked Ballard. 

“Meaning what?” 

The gang leader leaned across the table and checked off the 
points of his plan: 

“There's half a million in sparklers in Morgan Spencer's safe 
in his house on Presidio Heights. He changes the combina- 
tion every day and keeps the numbers on a paper in his pocket 
—never leaves him. Tomorrow night he’s giving a big shindy, 
—sort of open house reception for some big mogul. You and 
the Madden girl go to shindy, get into room where safe is and 
send servant for Spencer. Chloroform Spencer, open safe and 
you get sparks—YOU, yourself, understand. Go to front doer, 
open it, Madden girl goes out ahead. You slam door, beat 
it to back, and I'll be there waiting. Taxi in alley, down to 
o!d North Beach landing, boat to liner—captain’s a friend of 
mine. Get it?” 

“Almost. What about girl?” 

“Solid ivory! Police have advance tip. but too late to warn 
Spencer. Grab girl. Find Spencer. While they give girl third 
degree we sail merrily to Hong Kong.” 

“Say Mike, what's the idea? Got a contract for framing 
all the Maddens?” 

“We're not safe while that girl’s loose. 
and he'll put her wise one of these days.” 

“Why not croak Chang Lo, then?” 

“Say, Ballard—d'you know how many graves is filled with 
guys that ‘ve tried that? He ain't human. Nope. Well get 
rid of the girl and make our getaway. By the time her and 
her old man is out, our trail'll be cold.” 

It is the business of the gang leader to know everything about 
his followers, but one thing he cannot always know—what they 
think. He knew all that Dapper Bill did by day and by night, 
for he had spies to watch his most “trusted” men and spies 
to watch his spies. But how was he to know, for who was 
there to tell him, that William Ballard was secretly in love with 
Mary Madden? Dapper Bill had no objection to the framing 
of Moll’s father—that was all part of the game. But to frame 
the girl herself, and leave her for all time, sailing to the Orient 
while she went to prison—that was something else. Yet to 
refuse to carry out instructions was dangerous. So he hunted 
out Silky Moll to arrange a plan of action. 

Characteristically, he told her nothing of the game that had 
been played upon her father. One thing at a time. She was 
suspicious from the beginning, anyhow. 

“Why are you spilling this ” she demanded. 

Bill hung his head, sheepishly. “Well, I'm awful fond 
of you, Moll.” 

“Bull!” she snarled. “Tell the truth.” 

He told it by picking the girl up in his arms, and crush- 
ing her in a breathless embrace, from which she fought 
her way free like a tigress. 

“Mebbe you believe me, now,” Bill observed. : 

Moll looked at him, half furious, half interested. Fy 

“Tl believe you if you don’t try that stuff again.” - ' 

“All right. Then what'll we do about Mike? Better 
just let it drop an’ lay low till he gets over his 
grouch.” 

“No, well go through with it, almost,” she pro- 
posed. “Listen. This Spencer house covers three sides of 
a block. There’s back and front, but there’s one side open, 
too. The cops’ll be waiting at the front, an’ Black Mike’ll 
be waiting at the back, an’ you and me'll be beating it out 
at the side. We'll rent a flat uptown and lay low fer a 
couple o’ weeks, and then we’ll split and beat it. But_re- 
member—while we're in this flat, no more of that funny stuff 
you just pulled.” 

“You're on,” Bill agreed. “We'll beat Mike to his own game, 
but when he gets wise—oh boy! Look out!” 

“Listen, kid, I learned this game from a crook that was 


You know my lay—society stuff. Got 


I think I can use you,” Silva 


Chang Lo is on, 
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a crook. 
daughter.” 

So carefully had Black Mike laid his plans, with accomplices 
inside the Spencer house and outside, that the programme 
proceeded without interruption, and the variation devised by 
Silky Moll and Dapper Bill was a complete success. While 
the police, suspicious when they did not receive the signal 
agreed upon, hurried into the house and found the owner of the 
jewels unconscious, and while Black Mike fumed and cursed, 
and finally escaped by a hair's breadth from the police, himself, 
a fashionably dressed couple drove up to an apartment house 
not far away, and took possession of a furnished apartment 
which they had engaged that afternoon, and into which they 
had already moved a large quantity of baggage, as if they 
were planning a long domicile. Careful not to hurry while 
there were others to see, when their door was closed behind 
them they listened breathlessly for several minutes. 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Moll at last. 


Black Mike don't spell nothin’ t’ Silent Madden's 


“What's another cop more or less? 
asked Silva, with a sinister laugh. 
“Tl get him, and both of you. too, if 
you let out a single peep!” 


“And now. listen— 
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I’m trusting you because you tipped me off to Black Mike. 
Be careful that I cam trust you.” 

“Don’t get me wrong,” Bill replied. “I want to marry you, 
but so long as we’re in this deal, I’m forgetting it.” 

They flattered themselves that they had covered their trail 
so perfectly that they could hardly follow it themselves. And 
while neither of them slept much that night, by breakfast 
time they were in a merry mood, and laughed together over 
the way Black Mike must be feeling, and the quandary of the 
police. While they were laughing the doorbell rang, and they 
looked at each other, startled. 

“There’s nothing to be gained by waiting,” Moll whispered, 
and went to the door. 

It was Chang Lo. 


“How did you find us? What do you want?” Moll demanded 


as she pulled him inside and slammed the door. 
He ignored her first question, and handed her a small bag, 
which jingled. 


“Do not try to sell jewels,” he said. “It would be fatal. 
This gold your father gave me so you could have it if badly 
needed. Goodbye. Be very careful.” 

“I don’t believe a word about Dad and the gold,” Moll 
replied. “But I get the idea, and we'll pay you back. Is 
there any danger of them finding us?” 

Chang simply shrugged his shoulders. That was for the 
fates alone to decide—who was he to read their will? And he 
departed. 

While the gold the Chinaman had brought, solved their 
immediate problems of existence, the fact that he had been 
able to trace them brought a considerable amount of worry. 
If he could do so, would it not be possible also for Black Mike? 
The police they did not fear so much, but the necessary trips 
which Ballard had to make for provisions were nerve-racking. 
Day after day of this confinement and strain began to tell on 
their nerves. Moll became quick-tempered and impatient. 
Bill kept out of her way as much as possible, and finally, 

prowling about the hall for relief, struck up an acquaint- 
ance with a small boy, who lived across the hall and 
bemoaned the absence of playmates. 

Moll watched the strange friendship 
with open scorn, the friendship of a 
burglar and a baby. Her scorn became 
intense as Dapper Bill grew more and 
more sentimental. 

“Gee,” he said one day, “wouldn’t it 
be great to have a home, and be married, 
and have a few kids like Little Billy 
here, and not to have to be worrying about 

cops—” 

“I thought I told you to 
lay off that stuff,’ Moll 
snarled, in a strange, hard 
voice. 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’,” 
Dapper Bill pleaded. “But 
it would be great, just the 
same.” 

Moll sneered and left the 

two to their game. 
But the next day 
when the youngster 
fumbled his way into 
the apartment, Moll 
was alone. Dapper 
Bill had gone out to 
get cigarettes. 

“Pitty yady pway 
wif Litty Billy?” the 
baby pleaded. 

Moll shoved him 
away impatiently, and 
big tears came into 
his eyes. In an in- 
stant all the woman 
in her was awake, and 
dropping to the floor 
beside him she drew 
him to her, and out- 
wept him with the 
first tears she could 
remember having 
shed in muny years. 
It was thus that 
Dapper Bill found 
them, and wisely 
went on into another 
room without break- 
ing the spell. In a 
few moments, Little 
Bill’s mother came to 
take him home, and 
as she went out 
Dapper Bill and Silky 

Moll looked into each other’s 
eyes, and there was no trace 
of the hardness in the woman’s 
glance, that had puzzled him. 

“Youre right, Bill,” she said. 
“Tt would be great.” 












































The necessary trips that Ballard had to make for provisions were nerve-racking. 
Day after day of this confinement and strain began to tell on their nerves. 


“What would?” he asked. 

“Stupid! What you said about a home, and—” 

The rest of it was smothered. In fifteen minutes they had 
settled everything of importance concerning their future. They 
would get married immediately—today. Then they remem- 
bered for the first time since their new world began, why they 
were where they were. 

“What about those—” and Mary—she was Moll no longer— 
pointed at the hiding place of the jewels, beneath a pot of 
ferns. 

“We've got to give them back,” she said, firmly. 

“Aw—” Ballard began. 

“We're going straight,” Mary insisted. “Suppose that baby 
out there were ours, could we look him in the eye?” 

Ballard saw the point. They would take the jewels to Chang. 
He would arrange some way of returning them. Making a 
bundle of the glittering fortune, they started out. As they 
opened the door they saw, leaning against the opposite wall, 
nonchalantly carving his finger nails, Black Mike Silva. With- 
out a word, all three went back into the apartment. 

“Never mind the alibis,” the gang leader said. “You tried 
to double-cross me and you didn’t get away with it. But 
you've got a good hide-away here, and I’m staying till I decide 
what’s best to do next.” 

There was another vacant apartment on the same floor, and 
Silva surprised them by agreeing to occupy it with Ballard. 
His instinct told him that there was no danger of the girl 
trying to get away without Dapper Bill. He could sense the 
close understanding between them. While the two men were 
arranging their new quarters, Mary returned the jewels to their 
hiding place. She would have been willing to let Silva take 
them, only that she could not feel free for the new happiness 
she had found until she had returned them to their rightful 
owner. So the interminable day dragged on, and early in the 


evening Silva announced with a yawn that he was tired, and led 
Ballard across the hall. 
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A few hours later, Mary, who had been unable 
to sleep, heard a soft tapping at the door, and 
hurried into a negligee. 

“Who is it?” she whispered. 

“It’s me—Ballard,” came a muffled voice. 

She unlocked the door, and it was flung violently 
open. Black Mike stepped inside, closed the door 
behind him, and confronted the girl. 

“Now I'll have the sparks, if yuh don’t mind,” 
he snarled. “Yuh thought yuh had ’em hid where 
I couldn’t find ’em. Well—yuh got another guess 
comin’.” 

Involuntarily Mary glanced toward the ferns, 
and Silva sprang to the hiding-place. 

“Fell fer an’ old one that time, didn’t yuh?” 
he laughed, as he tore the parcel from its place of 
concealment. “Well, yer friend is asleep, snorin’ 
like a sick elephant, an’ I’m off. Kiss him goodbye 
fer me, kid.” 

But Ballard had taken the precaution to keep a 
key to Mary’s apartment and as Silva turned to- 
ward the door, he looked into the muzzle of Dapper 
Bill’s gun. 

“Drop that bundle an’ up with yer mitts,” Bal- 
lard commanded. 

Mike knew his man too well to disobey. 
picked up the bundle. 

“Hurry an’ get dressed,” Ballard said to her. 
“We're leaving.” 

Then came another knock at the door, no gentle 
tapping this time, but a loud thumping that sounded 
suspiciously like a night-stick. This time it was the 
police. There could be no mistake—nobody else 
knocked like that. 

Ballard and Mary were thrown off their guard 
by the startling sound of the police knock just 
long enough for Silva to draw his gun and cover 
them. 

‘‘What’s another cop, more or less?” he said with 
a sinister laugh. “I'll get him, and both of you too 
if you let out a single peep.” 

Ballard laughed. 

“Hurry into some street clothes, Mary.” he said. 
“Mike’s gun aint loaded. I fixed that while he 
thought I was snorin’.” 

Slowly feeling his way toward the door, keeping Silva covered 
with his gun, Ballard placed his hand on the knob. Silva 
could not understand his game. Then, with a jerk, he threw 
the door open, and Donovan, one of the huskiest, if not the 
brainiest man on the force, leaped in and grappled with the 
first man he saw, which naturally was Silva, Ballard having 
concealed himself behind the door. While the struggle was 
going on, Ballard slipped into Mary’s room, and together they 
hurried out of a side door and down to the street. 

Chang Lo was immersed in his nightly reading of the 
analects of Confucius, when they reached the back room of his 
bazaar, which served as his library, kitchen and bedroom. 
But his greeting was as casual as if they had come to buy a 
bit of porcelain. Nor did he betray astonishment when they 
explained what had happened to them—their desire to reform, 
and the visit of Black Mike. 

“All is well,” he said calmly. “Your father has been released 
and is at home waiting for you. The police have learned of 
their mistake. I will now take these jewels to them.” 

Madden was raging like a wild beast when Mary ana Ballard 
found him, and his anger was redoubled when they told him 
of the trick Silva had tried to play on them. 

“Well, that’s all right,” Mary assured him. “The police 
have got him—he won’t get away from Donovan—and Chang 
says they want him for fixing your frame-up.” 

But Silva did get away from Donovan, and in his despera- 
tion he summoned his forces for a battle, a battle of the gangs 
such as is known only where death stalks by night in big 
cities. By the wireless of the underworld the call went out, 
and through cellars, up fire-escapes, across roofs and among 
the rabbit-warrens of Chinatown, the forces of Black Mike 
gathered. But even as a wireless message may be intercepted, 
so the news came to Madden of Silva’s preparations. 

“Get Madden, the girl, and Ballard,” were the orders, and 
gunmen who lived only for the lust of blood asked no questions. 
Mike was confident that the Spencer (Continued on page 108) 
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With Gertrude Selby in “It's Easy to Make Money.” 


A. Lesson in 
Love 


By BERT LYTELL 


Who admits right at the start 
that he knows very little about it. 


HIS love business is so woefully misunderstood by 

nearly everyone, anyway! I might as well confess 

right now that I know very little about it. Of course 

you might say that no man makes a good lover except 
our Italian count, who has no land; or a Frenchman, who is 
eternally bowing; or a Russian with a soul, and I'll admit 
there’s some truth to it. What’s the matter? 

The answer: there’s not enough perversity in the world. Peo- 
ple are continually insulting each other by being “just the 
same” every time they meet. She will ask, “Will you love me 
this way always?” and he will answer, “Till the stars grow 
cold!” What an insult to their abilities—to love someone just 
the same, or until the stars grow cold! Love must be a dif- 
ferent love each hour, each moment, and as for the stars, you 
must swear the stars down, and not reckon with timely things 
when you’re on such a timeless subject as love. 

Most people seem to think love is a physical reaction—see 
someone you fancy, effect: cold sweat, rising and rapid drop- 
ping of temperature, a loss of appetite, a rush of appropriate 
words to the lips, a divine and hitherto unknown light to the 
eyes, and presto—love has been accomplished! And I say, that 
love is the stretching of all that is insufficient to the needed 
dimension. If you have not got the goods, you'll lose. History 
only records a few lovers as it only records a few poets, a few 
painters, a few martyrs—every woman and every man may not 
have it. the real, the miraculous, the unalterable, undying 
thing. Why expect it? It is for the chosen, and the rest of 
us must do the best we can or make as exact copies of the 
masters as our natural ability and any acquired skill makes 
possible and pleasing—for only a few are born to receive love. 

Take the vampire. Some people make the mistake of taking 
her seriously. As a matter of fact, the safest woman in the 
world is the vamp. She is the fire extinguisher of love, and 
as dangerous as all signs to “Come on in, the water’s fine” are 
dangerous. You might as well say that a detective could catch 
his prey if he shouted, “Hist, I’m from Scotland Yards,” or a 
mouse-trap its mouse if it had a song and dance attached to 
its otherwise silent profession. A vampire is the eternal 
exi+, the place where you turn aside, the door out, the window 
left open. 

Of course there is a real vampire. She doesn’t wear knives 
like a facade, however, or a leopard skin like a saddle. No— 
the real siren is a pink and white little thing who keeps a mint 
lozenge under her tongue, who wears the latest in ankle straps 













“The real vampire doesn't wear a leopard skin like 
a saddle; the real siren is a pink and white little 
thing with a mint lozenge under her tongue.” 


and who has a chaperone who’s always on the point of turning 
her head away. 

I may say that we have both kinds of love and both kinds 
of vampires—real and imaginary—on the screen. Our lovers 
of the male variety are only too often young and pretty heroes; 
our girls, those sleek ingenues with prop curls and vapid smiles. 
A person with a past in a picture must necessarily be the villain 
of the piece. As a matter of fact, few men like to love in- 
genues. For my part, I like to play opposite a screen-woman 
with a past, who has lived, a someone about whom you can 
say, “Well, when she liked me, she knew what she was about. 
because I’m her choice—her second choice—the reason she 
turned away from all other men.” Of course most people 
make the horrible mistake of being jealous of another person’s 
past. A person without a past, good, bad, or indifferent, is like 
a sea without a coast. I would say choose your past—it’s an 
important thing and you cannot be too meticulous in. your 
choice. 

The American woman wants her movie hero—and her real- 
life hero, too—to be a man who can make love, a man who can 
ride horses and do stunts—and also a man, I feel, who has 
some sweet gift of hidden evil in him, which he handles more 
beautifully than the swordsman his blade, or the card-player 
his ace. His triumph over this evil is the proof of strength 
that always calls forth woman’s best instincts—and her keenest 
admiration and applause. All men are inherently actors, and 
all actors play for applause. 

I want a little house somewhere in the country, a horse or 
two. I don’t care for motors except for the moment that comes 
into every man’s life—when there is a great distance to cover 
between your dentist and yourself. A little leisure to lie on 
my back and read, and I'll confess it, I should like to have 
a cellar, a deep and broad cellar holding all the wines that be— 
and then I’d entertain. Of course I am married. I have 


been married for a long time. 
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LITTLE ridin’ fool.” 
That was the verdict of the cowboys when Aileen Ray 


made her debut on horseback before the camera. Riding 
comes almost as natural as walking to Miss Ray, for she 
was born and reared in the cattle land of West Texas. 

She can rope and saddle her own horse as handily as any cow- 
puncher. If the pictures ever prove too tame for her she could earn 
her living as a “regular hand” on the range. 

Miss Aileen has been featured in the two Tex O’Reilly pictures, 
“Honeymoon Ranch” and “Crossed Trails,” and will appear this year 
in a series of O'Reilly western stories. In both pictures she is given 
ample opportunity to show how to make a cow pony behave. 

Aileen is a newcomer in the pictures but she has dashed on the 
screen with a flying start. First came a short experience on the 
stage as a dancer. Aileen can dance as well as she can ride. During 
the war she was featured in a dancing act which toured the training 
camps in the south under the auspices of the War Camp Community 
Service. 

Then came her introduction to the camera in six of Tex O’Reilly’s 
westerns now being released. Then came “Crossed Trails,” and the 
rest—and Aileen of the ponies, both ballet and ranch, is still riding. 

Although she is a “little ridin’ fool” and a dancing will-o’-the-wisp, 
Miss Ray is besides a serious-minded young person who reads and 
studies and takes her work very seriously. And she is one of the 
realest blondes on the screen. 

San Antonio, Texas, to her, is “the old home town.” 


A LITTLE RIDIN’ FOOL 




















Harriet Hammond affects you much in the same manner as a big bunch 
of American beauty roses 


comedy stages. Other directors said it when they first saw her 
sprightly shadow upon the screen. 
until now— 
Harriet Hammond is becoming famous as the prettiest girl in comedies. 
But there’s another reason why she ought to be fitted with a real nice 
little niche in the well-known hall of the immortals. 
She would without a doubt make the best witness that ever sat in the 
witness chair. 
She’s forgotten and doesn’t know more things than anybody that 
was ever cross-examined. ; 
But when you look like that—you can get away with anything, that’s all. 
If you ask her how she happened to go into pictures she smiles divinely 
and murmurs, “I don’t remember.” (Good old alibi.) 
And if you ask her if she has any ambitions to go into drama, she sighs 
sweetly and declares gently: “I don’t know.” 
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M« SENNETT said it when she first stepped upon one of his 


And finally the public said it, 
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Aileen of the ponies—both ballet and ranch-~is 
now riding for the films. 


WHAT A 
WONDERFUL 
BLONDE! 


If you wonder how she happened to stroll 
out to the Mack Sennett lot that afternoon 
two and a half years ago, she raises a pair of 
delicious blue eyes and “doesn’t remember.” 

If you question her about the reason of her 
success and if she likes her work she crosses 
a pair of ankles Diana might have envied and 
“doesn’t know.” 

So there you are. 

It isn’t often that you meet a girl whose 
features are actually so thick with sheer pretti- 
ness that she startles you. Harriet Hammond 
really does. It’s quite impossible to form the 
slightest estimate of her, her character, her per- 
sonality, because she affects you like a big bunch 
of dewy American beauty roses. 

She has, too, rather a surprising background 
for a comedy girl—though it’s difficult to tell 
why one should automatically associate jazz, 
excitement and luxury with these queens of the 
fun world. 

Harriet Hammond lives with her mother and 
father and a high-school brother in a sedate and 
quiet old house, in a quiet, old neighborhood far 
from any motion picture studio. Her home is 
exceedingly tasteful, and it looks as though it 
were a home with experience and traditions and 
not merely a place to hang up hats and eat 
break fast. , 

She is an important member of the family, 
but by no means to the exclusion of the rest of 
the family. Brother’s experiences seem quite as 
important. 

She has never worked for anyhody but Sennett, 
and has appeared recently in “Don’t Weaken” 
and “By Golly.” She has recently signed a 
contract with Sennett that insures her appearing 
in comedy for at least another two years. 


























James Rennie, if we are to judge by the consensus of 
critical opinion, is Broadway's handsomest leading 
man. 


WICKEDEST 
VILLAIN 
ON THE SCREEN 


its wickedest villain, if we are to judge 

by the consensus of cpinion of the 

dramatic critics of New York, have made 
their respective debuts on the screen. 

James Rennie is the handsomest hero and he 
made his celluloid bow to the world and his 
wife and children when he played Dorothy Gish’s 
husband in “Remodeling a Husband.” “Jim” 
Rennie, as his friends call him, or Captain 
Rennie, R. F. C., as he is known in the war 
records, was won to the studios from the leading 
male role with Ruth Chatterton in “Moonlight 
and Honeysuckle.” 

The handsomest hero is a Canadian, born in 
Toronto, and freely admits he is thirty years 
old, never been married, never uses brilliantine 
on his hair, wore a Lew Cody mustache long 


Bis ws handsomest leading man and 


BROADWAY’S HANDSOMEST HERO, AND— 


ee res \ 

















He says he is wedded to the movies although in a sprightly aside 
he whispers that he is also going to continue making love to beautiful 
stage ladies between pictures with Dorothy Gish and other stars. 
He is now busily engaged in making ‘Spanish Love” in the stage play 
of that name. 


ND now for the wickedest villain. Of course you know his 
name—Broadway’s smoothest, slyest, slickest serpent in the 
guise of man. This is not our comment—it is the essence 
of the compliments showered upon the head of Lowell Sher- 

man. He is no ordinary villain. He has studied villainy until, with 
him, it seems almost excusable. 

In “Yes or No,” his screen debut with Norma Talmadge, he was 
just as mean to the heroine as he was in the stage play, “The Sign 
on the Door,” in which his victims were, first, Mary Ryan and later 
on, Marjorie Rambeau. 

Unlike James Rennie, who was originally intended by his doting 
parents to become an architect, Sherman comes of a theatrical family. 
His maternal grandmother was Kate Grey, who acted with the elder 
Booth. His own father and mother were professionals and he began 
when he was only three or four years old, posing in a tableaux. 
However, his real debut was at the age of fourteen when he appeared 
in the old Fifth Avenue Theater in a vaudeville sketch. Then, like 
many another novice with promise, he acted with Nance O'Neil and 








Lowell Sherman practicing his particular methods of villainy on Alice 
Brady in “The New York Idea.” 








before Lew himself ever dreamed of such indulgence, has a 
fondness for belles lettres (another name for sensible poetry 
and good fiction) and his favorite dish is spaghetti. Also, 
he never has used an alias, although he admits that James 
is more appropriate for a butler than for a hero. 

When Jim Rennie started to be an actor, in 1908, in 
Detroit, the stage manager of the little company he had 
joined insisted upon putting him down on the program as 
“Launcelot LeDeaux.” Jim swore that if that went in the 
program he would surely speak his lines in hog-latin, so the 
stage manager let him use his own name—and he has been 
using it ever since. 

He graduated to Broadway and then came to the films. 


McKee Rankin. Two seasons ago he appeared in no less 
than six Broadway plays, in all. of them winning the most 
ardent hisses of any actor on the Rialto. He is soon to be 
featured in “The River’s End”—the dramatic version now in 
rehearsal on Broadway. 

You saw his seducing Sanderson in Griffith’s “Way Down 
East.” And you will see him with Alice Brady in Realart’s 
“The New York Idea.” You will cordially hate him in every 
one. But villainy is art just as any other form of artistic 
expression is art. And if you don’t believe that villainy is 
artistic, watch this smooth fellow who looks as if he had been 
born in an evening suit and who makes the basest of his 
crimes seem most attractive. 
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WASN’T BUILT IN A DAY, 


This is Thrums, which grew out of 
a Long Island lot almost overnight. 





NE day there was a vacant tract of land at Elmhurst, Long Island, with only a sign telling the world that it had been 

bought by Paramount Pictures. The next day—or in a day or two at the very most—there stood, in the same spot, a 

uaint, rambling little town: a town that should have been in Scotland, not Long Island. A town where Barrie's “Sentimental 
_ rend .’ in his screen incarnation, was to live again. Here is Thrums, before the workmen finished it. 


ND after. A corps of carpenters worked night and day, under John Robertson's direction, to make this faithful replica of 

the village of Thrums that James Barrie wrote about. When the time came to “shoot™ the scenes, smoke was curling 

from the chimneys and folk in quaint Scotch attire began to people the streets and step from the doorways. So Gareth Hughes 
as Tommy felt at home, and even Barrie himself would have recognized the village about which he wrote so sympathetically. 
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Good and Bad Taste in Clothes 






Suggestions that will help you progress 
socially and in business. 


By NORMA TALMADGE 
Photoplay’s Fashion Editor 


HAPPENED to be walking along the street once last 

summer with a woman whose business success is well 

known. It was the luncheon hour, and women of all types 

were hurrying past us. My companion eyed one of them 
as she went by. “Can you tell me why a business girl will wear 
a fancy sports sweater to the office?” she asked despairingly. 
“Did you see that girl who just passed us? High heels, 
patent leather slippers and a sweater! I wish some one would 
tell girls how a cheap, common appearance like that holds 
them back in the business world.” 

I’ve thought of that remark a good many times since then, 
and it brings a whole string 
of questions in its train. 
What constitutes good taste 
in clothes? Why are cer- 
tain garments appropriate 
for some occasions and 
wholly out of place for 
others? What is the key- 
note to appropriate and 
distinctive dressing? 

Bringing the questions 
down to “their simplest 
answer, one may say this: 
That good taste in dress 
simply means a_ proper 


knowledge of colors, the 
requirements of the  in- 
dividual figure and_ the 


kinds of fabric to be used 
for certain purposes. 

I believe there are very 
few | women—practically 
none—who are not anxious 
to make a good appearance. 
Every one of us would like 
to be dressed as prettily 
and becomingly as possible. 
Then why aren’t we? 
Simply because many of us 
fail to study our own 
figures, to learn what styles 
suit us and what kinds of 
clothes are best suited for CeO 
our work. Clothes are no ’ 
more important to the pro- 
fessional woman than they 
are to women in any other 
walk of life—but our work 
has made us think of them 
and study them and learn 
how to get the best results with the faces and figures we are 
endowed with. For that reason I may be able to help you 
somewhat in this important question of distinguishing what is 
worth while from what is worthless, and how to know your- 
self—your good points as well as your bad ones—in order to 
learn what you may wear to the best advantage. 

Going back for just a moment to our little girl of the 
sweater, I should like to say that the well-dressed business 
girl wears the same sort of clothes when she goes down town 
to work as the society debutante wears when she goes down 
town to shop—and they are not at all the sort of clothes that 
the debutante wears when she golfs or plays tennis. A tailored 


Charioite Fairchild 


suit with a white or colored blouse, or a trim serge gown, 
walking shoes with stockings to match, this is the sort of 
apparel that will give the business girl variety and the comfort- 
able sense of being smartly and suitably dressed for her work. 








“If your mind is awake to the possibilities that lie in 

proper dressing,” says Miss Talmadge, “it will also be 

awake to other things of interest—and therein lies the 
secret of charming personality.” 


In planning your wardrobe the most important fact to keep 
in mind is that the dress most suited to your needs is the 
one most becoming to you. If we all remembered this there 
would be no chance of seeing the spectacle of a soiled after- 
noon frock worn to the office, or a business girl arrayed in an 
elaborate blouse and high-heeled, freakishly-colored shoes. 

In a previous article I spoke of the uselessness of trying to 
appear smartly dressed unless one’s hair, complexion and 
teeth were well cared for. I should like to repeat this and to 
emphasize it in every possible way. The girl who washes her 
hair at regular intervals and who keeps it satin-smooth with 
much brushing will have an 
adornment that is far more 
attractive than jewelry. 
Cold cream judiciously 
used, a correct diet and a 
good powder will keep your 
complexion fresh and 
charming, and frequent 
visits to the dentist should 
be one of your articles of 
taith. 

Speaking of faith makes 
me think of the mid-Vic- 
torian lady, who said to a 
friend: “My dear, let your 
faith be like your stock- 
ings—always fresh, always 
white, always ready to put 
on at a moment’s notice.” 

Coming back to the 
question of good taste in 
clothes, one of the first 
things is to find out just 
how much you can afford 
to spend on dress each year. 
If you are a business 
woman you will have little 
or no use for an elaborate 
afternoon frock or frilly 
wash things for morning 
wear, but you will need a 
tailored suit or its equiva- 
lent—a tailored frock and 
long coat. Also you will 
probably need a dinner or 
evening gown. If you are 
a home girl you will want a 
tailored suit, an afternoon 
frock, and an_ evening 
dress. If you go in for 
sports, there is a totally different set of clothes to be con- 
sidered. 

But whether you buy many clothes or only one gown for 
each season, study yourself before buying them. Learn the 
lines that suit you and the colors that you wear best. Each 
season brings forth a whole range of new colors and shades, 
as well as new lines in the suit or dress. Some of these may 
not suit you at all, and you make a serious mistake in buying 
anything simply because it is the “craze.” No matter what 
the prevailing style may be it can always be readjusted to 
your type—providing you know your type and insist on hav- 
ing it considered. 

Some people who cannot have given their subject much 
thought, talk seriously about a standardized dress for women. 
It’s all nonsense. Would you wear a navy blue suit if you 
knew every other woman you were going to meet would have 
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on one? Certainly not. You'd wear pink or green if you 
couldn’t get anything else, but you would not wear blue! Life 
is serious enough, with men going about in sad-colored blue 
or gray or black, and hideous hats. We are here to give 
sparkle and color and beauty to life. Why, if it should be a 
law that we wear clothes alike we'd turn our coats wrong 
side out and stick a red feather in our standardized hat—but 
we would not look like everyone else. Women have the in- 
dividualistic viewpoint. We always have had. When the 
cave men went hunting for mates, did they find us in groups 
behind trees? They did not. There was only one of us behind 
each tree—looking sweetly unconscious, of course, but deter- 
mined that there shouldn't be any other leading lady when the 
abduction took place. And we will continue to hold the in- 
dividualistic viewpoint, it doesn’t matter how many babies or 
votes or careers we have. 

I haven’t the slightest 


to be ample should make a religion of long lines; trimmings 
should run up and down, never around, this type of figure. 
The girdle dropped well in the front will aid in giving the effect 
of long lines, so will a deep neckline in front. If you are 
thinner than vou care to be, don’t emphasize the fact by 
wearing evening clothes that reveal protruding collarbones and 
sharp elbows. Low cut gowns and bare arms are not for you, 
but you may have tulle or chiffon skilfully draped to conceal 
these defects. By way of compensation, your thinness will 
permit you to wear ruffly, billowy things that the stout woman 
may only look at wistfully. 

On the decorative side of one’s wardrobe the matter of 
jewelry is an important feature. Some girls may wear neck- 
laces—any kind of a necklace—effectively, while others look 
like Christmas trees when they attempt this sort of adornment. 

Again, your trusty mirror 
will tell you if you can or 





doubt that Mrs. Stone nage enon cern 
Axe made her husband l 
bring her a different kind | 
of fur than that worn by 
Mrs. Many Battles—and 
she was right in doing so. 

Along with the standard- 
ization question is al- 


Miss Talmadge Says: | 


OOD taste in dress simply means a proper knowl 
edge of colors, the requirements of the individual 
figure, and the kinds of fabric to be used for certain 


can not wear a necklace, 
| also what length it should 
| be to harmonize with the 
contour of your face. If 
you have especially love- 
ly arms you may wear 
bracelets—otherwise it is 
best not to call attention 


ways coupled the accusa- purposes. to them. The same thinz 
tion that women spend too holds true of rings, for 
much time in getting in and . | ‘HE well-dressed business girl wears the same sort heavy rings will only em- 
out of their clothes. It is of business clothes when she goes down town phasize short, stubby 


the favorite argument of 
the so-called ‘‘strong 
minded” type of women 
that we should so syste- 
matize our clothes that 
we might get into and out 
of them as quickly as a 
man gets in and out of 
his. But, after all, it 
isn’t method that counts 
nearly so much as re- 
sults. If you can't get 
the time in any other way, 
try rising a half hour 
earlier in the morning and 
give that half hour to 
adorning yourself. More 
happy homes are broken 
up by wives who look un- 
attractive in the morning 
than through any other 
one cause. If you go 
down town each morning 
to earn your daily bread 
and butter it is quite as L 


down town to shop. 


cared-for. 


shouldn't. 
dressed as he does. 


standing and walking. 





to work as the society debutante wears when she goes 


T IS useless to try and appear smartly dressed un- 
less one’s hair, complexion and teeth are well 


O WOMAN can dress in the time that her hus- 
band or brother can—at least, if she can, she 

If she does, she will not look so well’ | 

Our clothes are made that way. 


OUR mirror will answer many questions about 
your requirements, if given the opportunity. | 


E can't all have Mary Garden's figure, but 
we all can try to make the best of the figures 
we have—and this includes a knowledge of correct 


OUR husband’s morning impression of you is 
the one he is going to carry through the day. 


fingers. 

The girl who has a 
great deal of personal 
charm will find that soft. 
inconspicuous lines an 
| colors will emphasize that 
charm, while flamboyant 
clothes will kill it. If you 
lack color you will find 
all the deep tones of red 
becoming; on the other 
hand, you must keep 
away from pastel tints. 
| The lucky girl or woman 
is the one full of vim and 
| enthusiasm, coupled with 
| a petite face and figure. 
Such a one may wear th’ 
| most extreme creations of 
the modiste’s art, know- 
ing that she will look well 
in all of them. 

Some women seem to 
know line and color in- 
stinctively. If you have 








necessary that you take 

plenty of time to arrange 

carefully the details of your dress and hair. No woman can 
dress in the time that her husband or brother can—at least. 
if she can, she shouldn’t. If she does, she will not look so 
well-dressed as he does. Our clothes are made that way. 

There is only one friend in the world who will tell you 
truthfully just what your shortcomings of face and figure are 
—that is your mirror. Have you sometime spent more money 
than you could afford on a pretty frock or hat and then been 
disappointed when your mirror showed you the result? I 
think we have all had this experience at some time or other. 
One of the best ways I know to avoid such an experience is 
to don an old dress that you have always known to be more 
than usually becoming, stand in front of your mirror and find 
out from your reflection why that particular dress makes your 
figure look so well. In this way you will find out whether a 
high or low waist line gives the best result, what sleeve length 
is especially good on you, and whether a high collar, V-shaped 
neck line or square neck opening is best for your typé of face. 
All these questions and many, many more your mirror will 
answer truthfully if you give it the opportunity. 

If long lines in a dress or suit are becoming to you, by all 
means wear them. Do not let the fact that it is pretty, or that 
your dressmaker favors it, influence you into buying a ruffled 
frock that cuts off your height, makes you look stout and 
robs your figure of grace. The woman whose figure is inclined 


seen Mary Garden on the 

concert or operatic stage 
you have seen the dernier cri in graceful lines that give charm 
to every movement of the body. I cannot imagine Mary 
Garden doing an ungraceful thing or wearing clothes that did 
not in some subtle way enhance the beauty of her form. 
“That’s all very well,” I can hear some one say, “but we can’t 
all have figures like Mary Garden.” Perhaps not, but we 
can all try to make the best of the figures we have—and this 
includes a knowledge of correct standing and walking. How 
many women do you know who stand gracefully? And do 
you ever think about the way so many women stand, with one 
hip down like a tired horse? There’s no beauty in that—nor 
restfulness either. An eminent authority on hygiene has given 
the following rule for the correct standing posture: 

“The erect standing position is maintained by holding the 
body as tall as possible without actually rising on the toes. In 
this way the trunk is given its greatest length, all muscles are 
perfectly balanced and none are overworked.” 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Why not try it for a while? 

No one can be graceful and heavy-footed at the same time. 
Correct walking means that you must lift the body up, walk 
quickly and avoid putting your full weight on your feet at 
each step. Bodily exercises will aid in giving you poise, and 
poise comes from sureness of oneself, the knowledge of an 
alert mind in a healthy body. 

There are many tables of (Continued on page 108) 
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CLOSE-UPS 


Gditorial Oxpression and Timely Comment 


The Inspired “The play's the thing” is all 
Titlers right enough in its way, but 
: most motion-picture produc- 
ers put more faith in the title. Robert Edeson 
has been engaged to play in the Metro produc- 
tion, “Are Wives to Blame?” Ben Ames 
Williams wrote the story, which as a tale was 
entitled “More Stately Mansions.” 
2 
ge + years ago, Photo- 
, play Magazine inveighed 
of the Director. against the menace, the 
tyranny of the star. Then the star outweighed 
every consideration, every reason, every bound 
of common sense. That tyranny, we are glad 
to say, has passed. We are optimists. We 
knew it would pass. There are other tyrannies 
to come. Some of them are here. And they 
will pass. But they will pass more quickly if 
their abuses are given a little airing. 

The directors, having obtained what was 
honestly coming to them, are in too many in- 
stances turning into tyrants. There are perhaps 
a half-dozen master-minds in the directing end 
of motion pictures whose czardom is justified — 
far-seeing, broad-gauge men who not only have 
the gift of bringing a story to moving life, but 
possess as well a natural feeling for dramatic 
construction, an instinctive understanding of 
that human character which is the life of any 
narrative, and a shrewd finger for the public 
pulse. 

But who is the average “star-director” of 
the hour? What sort of man is he? What has 
been his training—what are his especial gifts? 
He is, as a rule, a very young man with the im- 
patient assurance of youth. Usually he has been 
made by one or two phenomenally successful 
pictures, pictures which may have been phenom- 
enons at the box-office because of their highly 
interesting subjects, possibly selected by some 
obscure, unrewarded person. 

What happens next is not his fault, for he 
is starched out of all human semblance, blown 
up like a balloon and cranially inflated by a 
series of wild competitive offers from managers 
who seek anyone or anything that has the tang 
of success. His salary goes somewhere between 
thirty and seventy thousand dollars a year. 
Now, no one is able to tell him anything; no 
one is competent to assist him, or pick stories 
for him, or casts, or even to help him write titles! 

Most tragic of all, he is too often, in the 
end, unable to help himself. For months or 
perhaps years, he continues to litter up the 
scene, shooting millions of feet of film, causing 


The Tyranny 


colossal advertising expenditures, maltreating 
really great novels and plays, helping, or 
hindering, this or that acting star. A few of 
him realize the unbakedness, the crass igno- 
rance of the average young man in the arts— 
a few of him, learning on foot, so to speak, 
really come through. But not many. 

Let us hasten to add that the young director 
is more sinned against than sinning. If he 
shows a flash of talent, his situation is more 
dangerous than that of the friendless pretty girl 
against the world. The careless autocrats put 
him, without education, without maturity, 
astride the optic Bucephalus, and hand him nor 
only the reins, but a whip and spurs. 


= 


Back to the ~ new wegen of ste 

Players-Lasky to put all-star 
Palmy Days. casts in their best pictures is 
really not a new scheme at all, but a common- 
sense application of a principle most liberally 
applied in early American theatricals by A. M. 
Palmer, Lester Wallack and the unforgetable 
Augustin Daly—and later used with magnificent 
success by Oliver Morosco on the Pacific Coast. 
The carefully formed stock company, contain- 
ing many fine players of different qualifications, 
has always been the soundest basis for true 
theatrical progress. It has not always been 
expedient to have such a company; in fact, 
practical finances nowadays almost certainly 
forbid it. Star salaries have risen to too great 
a figure and the public demand for those stars 
has been too clamorous and insistent for the 
theater manager or the theatrical producer to 
hold any stock organization together and keep 
his head above the money waters. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE long ago pointed 
out that the possibilities of picture making in 
Los Angeles afforded practically the only remain- 
ing opportunity for a return of the great days 
of stock playing as exemplified two or three dec- 
ades ago in the East and only a few years ago in 
the West. Between the average “stock company” 
as it is to be found in the inland cities and towns 
during the summer and the stock company of 
artists of the old days there is of course a tre- 
mendous gulf: But it looks as if de Mille were 
going to revive the old stock glories in the 
great aggregation he is getting together on his lot 
in Hollywood, and whose first joint effort will 
likely be “The Affairs of Anatol.” This is 
reminiscent, too, of the days when Mr. de Mille’s 
father, the late William C. de Mille, was writing 
“Men and Women” and “The Charity Ball” 
for David Belasco. 
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WEST 1s EAST 


NTERESTING Women 
Seldom Keep their Appointments. 
If they do, 
They are Never 
On Time. 
They always Arrive Breathlessly 
After you have Been Waiting 
For About an Hour, 
And Rush Up 
With a Soft Scent of Jasmin about them, 
And a Swish of Silk, and 
An Apologetic Smile. 
“Oh,” they Say. 
“IT am So Sorry. 
I Can’t Tell You 
How Sorry I am. 
But you’ve No Idea 
How Many People 
I Met on the Way. 
A Girl 
I Knew at School—and 
My Manager, and 
Then There was 
The Traffic Jam”— 
There’s always the Traffic Jam— 
And so she Goes On, and On. 
And Invents Brand New Excuses 
And Likes them So Well herself 
That she Makes Up Others 
To Use 
At the Next Appointment 
That she’s Late for Now. 
You Forgive her—you 
Always Do. You 
Can’t Very Well 
Do Anything Else. 
So, when I Made My Appointment 
With Katherine MacDonald, I 
Was Prepared 
To Tell her 
I Really Didn’t Mind— 


That it was a Pleasure to Wait for her— 


And a Lot More Like That. 
Because, the More Beautiful 

And Feminine 

They Are, the Longer 

They Keep you Waiting. 

So I Took my Time, and Strolled in 
The Hotel, and Thought, 

“T'll Just Sit Here and 

Wait a While” and 

While I Sat There, someone 

Came Up to the Desk 

And Asked for Miss MacDonald, and 
Disappeared, and then someone else 
Wanted to Know if she 

Was In, and 

Disappeared, too; so I Thought, 
“See—she is late”’—and Waited. 
And then after a while, 

A Very Pretty Girl 

Came Up: She Looked at Me, and 
I Looked at her. 

“Are you by any Chance 
Waiting for Miss MacDonald?” 
She asked. 

“Yes,” I said in a Reproachful Way. 
“Well,” she Smiled, 

“T’m so Glad 

To See You. I Thought Perhaps 
You weren’t Coming. 
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“I know my pictures could be much better,” 


said Katherinz MacDonald. 


I've been Waiting 
Half an Hour!” 
Stealing my Stuff! 


But she Doesn’t 

Fit In, you see. 

In fact, you have 

To Reverse 

A Lot of Rules 

When you Meet Katherine. 

















“I didn't know their language,” said 
Winifred Westover, “but good acting 


is the same—even in Sweden!™ 


A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


For Instance, any Other Woman 
Who is Known to the World at Large 
As the American Beauty, would, 
You Suspect, 

Begin to Believe it Herself. 

Not Katherine. 

“T Never have 

Taken that Very Seriously, 

You Know,” she Said— 

And she has 

A Real Voice— 

Not One of the Purring Kind— 
“No one with 

Any Sense of Humor would. 

I Know my Pictures 

Could be Much Better. 

But I hope that my Acting 
Improves a Little 

In Every One. 

You Know,” she Leaned Forward, 
“I'd Like to do 
Characters. I Wrote 

A Story Myself, that we 
Are Going to do, 

And I don’t 

Play Pretty in it, 
Either.” 

She Said 

She’d Be Glad 

To Get Back 

To the Country—California— 
Because New York 

Is Too Rushed. 

“T Came to See 

Mother and Mary— 
(Mary MacLaren)— 

And I Haven’t had a Chance 
To Be with them 

More than a Minute. 
There’s My Contract 

To Renew, and 

Shopping, and 
Theaters—” 

And Still 

She Keeps her Appointments! 


Winifred Westover 

Just Came Back 

From Sweden. 

She Actually Made 

A Picture Over There. 

Most Stars 

Go Abroad, and 

Stay Awhile, and Buy New 
Antiques and Send 

Picture Post-cards, and 
Worry about the Weather— 
But 

They don’t Make Pictures. 
Winifred Worked with 

An All-Swedish Company, and 
“IT Didn’t Know a Word 
Of their Language,” she says, “and they 
Didn’t Know Mine. But 
Acting—Good Acting—is 
Pretty Much the Same 

All Over the World, and 

We Made ‘The Smile That 
Was Found Again’ without 
A Hitch. 

I’m Going Again Someday.” 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


A Review of the new pictures 
by Burns Mantle and Photoplay 
Magazine Editors. 
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“Dead Men Tell No Tales” is pure adventure, not always logical but 
never dull. It is a well-acted story of the theft of a ship of gold By 
en route to Australia. Catherine Calvert and Percy Marmont play 


the heroic réles, with Holmes Herbert as the Squire. 


T’S a rare world the movie folk live in. Take the office 
bey who reluctantly lets you through the trick gate in the 
reception room for example. You may think him stupid, 
or pert, or impudent, or plain lazy. But he isn’t. He 

merely for the moment isn’t there. He is mind-wandering in a 
far country—where the day after tomorrow he will succeed 
Wallace Reid as a great hero. And the stenographer, black 
satin back bent over her machine. Tired? She? Perhaps, a 
little, if she should stop to think of it. But just now she is 
trotting through the Bahamas with the Talmadges taking snap- 
shots of herself among the palms. And the boys who write the 
stories of the pictures—the stories of whit happ.ned on 
location, or the story back of the story the picture tells! What 
a job ever offered more alluring chances for descriptive 
stuff. 

When, for example, Tom Terriss started the screening of 
“Dead Men Tell No Tales” for Vitagraph he went in search 
of an old English house that would serve for exteriors and in- 
teriors, and one that preferably should be in a wood and near 
the water. And found one. Coming back to the office he may 
have remarked, casual like, that he had discovered a “funny 
dump” down on Long Island that was just what he was looking 
for. Or he may have agreed that it was “a peach of a place.” 
Or suggested that it looked for all the world like an old Gothic 
ruin. But, whatever he may have said, when the boys in the 
press room got through with his location it had become “an 
ancient ancestral home surrounded by an estate of about 3,000 
acres of pine woods and firs.” 

“The mansion,” they explained, “has more than a hundred 
rooms, was built fifty or sixty years ago, and modeled along 
the old English style. The original owner, to satisfy the whims 
of a woman, traveled the whole of Europe collecting antiques 
and marvelous wood carvings from palaces in Italy and the 
chateaux of France, chartered a vessel to bring back all his 
priceless possessions, together with Belgian, Italian and English 
workmen of the highest order to fix the interiors in the proper 
style of the period and to paint upon the walls copies of Italian 
and French painters.” 

Rot? Not a bit of it. That is what makes the movie world 
so wonderful a place. When you see that country house on 
Long Island as a part of the Terriss picture you can quite easily 
imagine anything that the most imaginative press man could 
write about it—even, that “although having cost $3,000,000 
it was almost immediately deserted,” because “the woman 
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jilted the owner and he shot himself in one of the bedrooms. 
“No one ever lived in the place,” runs this delicious story; “it 
is presumed to be haunted, and the furniture and beautiful 
antiques were sold for a mere nothing, leaving only those which 
could not be removed—” 

And then we have a picture of the Terriss company going to 
Penbridge Hall to live, slipping hesitatingly into the chill and 
ghostly bedrooms, seeing nothing, fortunately, of “the gray 
ghost which presumably walks the corridors at night,” but 
being aware of many strange sounds—the faint strumming 
of an old harpsichord, for instance, which “murmured plain- 
tively to the accompaniment of the soft sighing of the wind 
outside.” 

Stuff and nonsense? Nothing at all like it. Merely a friend- 
ly tip as to what you can easily read into the background of 
this particular picture, and increase your own enjoyment of 
the adventure when you see it. It doesn’t follow that all pic- 
ture descriptions are to be trusted. Or that more than a small 
percentage of them succeed in so cleverly catching the spirit of 
what the director had in mind when he “shot the scenes.” Not 
all the press boys have the gift of feeling a background or of 
filling in with convincing imagery the gaps in the manuscript. 
But it was so well done in this instance it set us thinking of 
what a wonderful world it is in which the movie folk live. 

The Terriss picture, made from one of the best of the E. W. 
Hornung novels, is pure adventure and nothing more. Not 
always logical. Not always convincing. But never dull and 
frequently most realistically filmed. The ship wreck is especial- 
ly well done. According to the plot, the rascally Santos, a 
subtle villain and heartless, has induced the English squire, 
Rattray, to finance a scheme to’ get a lot of money by blowing 
up a ship carrying gold bullion to Australia. Rattray, being no 
more than half a villain, agrees to the scheme only on condition 
that no lives shall be lost. Santos, however, knowing from ex- 
perience that the only safe witness to crime is a dead witness. 
prepares to blow the ship and all the innocents aboard to king- 
dom come, or, failing this, to send them to the bottom of the 
sea in sinking life boats. Only the heroine and Santos and a 
lieutenant will be permitted to escape in the captain’s gig. The 
detail of that wreck, of the preparation for it, of the happy 
passengers innocent of any impending disaster even while the 
powder streams are burning beneath the deck on which they 
stroll, and finally the explosion, the rush for boats, the fights 
in the dark, the struggles in the water,—these scenes are all ex- 
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melodrama. 


The theme of “The Thief —i. e., the extravagant wife—has 
been used in a thousand plays, but Pearl White has several 
opportunities to indulge her gift as an emotionalist. 


It is good 














sufficient to hold grown-ups. 


“Dinty™ is a great picture for the youngsters, with melodrama 

Wesley Barry is a natural actor. 

The effectiveness of this picture is doubtless due to Marshall 
Neilan’s understanding of boys. 











gling him when he menaces her domestic life. 
interesting, scenically excellent. 


In “The Riddle: Woman™ Geraldine Farrar plays the usual sort 


of movie heroine, who revenges herself on her deceiver, by stran- 


It is mildly 
William Carlton is the villain. 





ceptionally dramatic. And afterward, with the escaped hero 
on the trail of the Santos gang, there is good dramatic suspense 
with only a few scattered weak spots when the lack of a rea- 
sonable logic is irritating. It is also well acted, which the ad- 
venture picture must be to save it from itself. Catherine Cal- 
vert is the heroine, stepdaughter to the villain, loved of the 
squire and won by an honest voyager who escaped the plot. 
George Von Seyffertitz is a plausible villain, Holmes Herbert a 
good squire and Percy Marmont not exactly a dashing roman- 
ticist, but an intelligent player and persistent lover. 


THE THIEF—Fox 


HE theme of “The Thief” has been used in a thousand 

plays and will be used in a thousand more. The unhappy 
wife who runs her struggling husband into debt that she may 
have the fine clothes he so much admires when other women 
wear them, and then is faced with the necessity of paying for 
her extravagances, usually with her wifely honor if she will 
save her husband from disgrace, is a very pillar of the nelo- 
dramatic arch. Pearl White’s second feature picture, which is 
the Henri Bernstein “Thief” play, therefore has not the ele- 
ment of novelty to commend it. It gives the actress several 
splendid opportunities to indulge her gifts as an emotionalist 
and creates a reasonable suspense as to the manner in which she 
will escape the net that is shown tightening around her. But 
her plot builders, Max Marcin and Paul Sloane, have not done 
particularly well by her. They focus the dramatic action, for 
instance, on an innocuous love letter written to the heroine by 
a callow youth and ask the audience to grow tense with fear 
of what the husband would do were he to discover the letter. 
The audience knows that all any sane husband would do would 
be to tear the letter up and spank the boy. Consequently the 
situation has practically no dramatic force. Neither has 
Director Chas. Giblyn been particularly happy in developing 
the mystery of the stolen money, or in pointing the finger of 
suspicion first at one and then at another; or in letting the 
youth’s willingness to plead guilty to save his adored one come 
as a dramatic surprise. However, “The Thief” is still a good 
melodrama, and Miss White’s following needs very little en- 
couragement to develop its own dramatic suspense where she 
is concerned. 


IDOLS OF CLAY— Paramount-Artcraft 


E suspect that Ouida Bergere’s somewhat extravagant but 

richly colored narrative, “The Idols of Clay,” had story 
value when she turned it over to George Fitzmaurice. But 
after Director George got through with it there wasn’t a great 
deal left except a gorgeous jumble of striking pictures—pic- 
tures of an artist’s garden in Greece, of great stretches of palm- 
lined beaches in the South Seas, moon-shot and sun-soaked; 
pictures of Limehouse London, in a fog and out of it; pictures 
of opium dens and burlesque theaters; pictures of grand halls 
and great dinners and pictures of many kinds of people—in- 
cluding Mae Murray and David Powell. But some way nothing 
seems to get beyond the picture stage. The principal characters 
are all supremely artificial; there is no grip to the story they 
tell because it never seems to be a real story. Thus Mr. Powell 
seems always to be giving an imitation of a young sculptor who 
renounces God in Greece because his celebrity-worshipping 
patroness grows tired of him and takes up with a fiddler. And 
Mae Murray and legs plainly indicate that they have been en- 
gaged for their pictorial rather than their dramatic value, when 
they romp out upon the scene as a beachcomber’s daughter in 
a mysterious island of the South Seas, whither the sculptor 
goes intending to end his life and his career in a lingering de- 
bauch. Establishing these two thus laboriously the story con- 
tinues hopping about from picture to picture until it fetches up 
in London with the beachcomber’s daughter as a burlesque 
actress and the sculptor a regenerated soul knighted by his 
king. They meet again when she goes in search of him, and 
they part when he turns her over to the lady he loathes—she 
who had scoffed at him in the first reel—to be made over into 
a refined and cultured member of the aristocracy. They find 
each other again after the lady has made a wreck of the girl, 
as she had of the man, teaching her to use dope and to exhibit 
her charms in wild dinner dances, and they agree finally to 
toddle back to respectability together. Neither Mr. Powell nor 
Miss Murray has acted with more earnestness or with greater 
enthusiasm in any of their pictures. 
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DINTY— First National 


ARSHALL NEILAN has a fine sense of comradeship with 

boys, and a human touch that, however obvious and con- 
ventional it may become, is usually effective. He is therefore 
able to direct young Wesley Barry in “Dinty” to that engaging 
lad’s great advantage, even through a story in which Wesley 
is the freckled and loyal defender of a bed-ridden mother, 
with all the sob-stuff such a situation suggests. The scenes in 
which Wesley marshals his gang of newsies, fights the opposi- 
tion, gets licked or licks the other fellow and finally triumphs, 
though his sad little mother dies, are sympathetically handled. 
It is a great picture for the youngsters, and with its melo- 
dramatic touches, and its sub-plot of ‘romance is sufficiently 
interesting to hold the interest of the grown-ups. Young Barry 
is a natural actor, most natural when he tries least to be so. 
His homely little mask is eloquently boyish, his happy smile 
a shaft of sunlight piercing the gloom of artificial plots, his 
active little body a flash of real drama through even the most 
theatrical of situations. He is amusingly aided in “Dinty” 
by that comic smudge of negro black, Aaron Mitchell, and a 
6-year-old “Chink” who adds both comedy and pictorial value 
to the scenes. The grown-ups include Marjorie Daw, Colleen 
Moore, J. Barry Sherry, Newton Hall and Noah Beery, and 
they are all capable. 






RISKY BUSINESS— Univeral 


NIVERSAL has discovered an attractive little flapper in 

Gladys Walton. Wide-eyed, youthful, spirited and pretty, 

she will be more attractive still when her directors and camera 

men and the lighting experts become more familiar with her | 
best poses. In “Risky Business,” the off-told tale of the jewel 





“Risky Business” is the oft-told tale of the jewel 


thief and the trusting ingenue, she is duly put through all the thief and the trusting ingenue, who finally reforms 
grades of the movie prep-school and graduates well up in her him. Gladys Walton, a Universal-discovered 
class. Item: She badgers her debutante sister, who has flapper, of great possibilities, is the ingenue. 


advanced to the eyebrow pencil and lipstick stage of social 
distinction. Item: She romps playfully about the spacious 
grounds of her mamma’s estate and as playfully tumbles her 
playmate, the juvenile, into the pool. Item: She steals out 
of her bedroom after her mother has forbidden her attending 
the masked ball, induces the jewel expert to take her to the 
party, there distinguishes herself by giving a wild little dance 
and escapes before anyone recognizes either her knees or her 
smile. Item: She learns that her sister is about to elope with 
an amorous villain and determines to save her, which neces- 
sitates fighting for her honor in the cabin of a yacht and 
swimming ashore after she has jumped overboard to escape 
his advances. Item: She trusts and finally reforms the bold 
jewel thief, and sends him away to make himself worthy so 
that he may come back in another picture and marry her. In 
all these exercises Miss Walton was letter perfect and really 
interesting, which is more than can be said of most first- 
season flappers. Harry B. Harris, who directed the picture, 
had some little difficulty in imparting gentility and ease of 

















manner to his aristocrats, but the results obtained are reason- Ouida Bergere’s narrative, “Idols of Clay.” is reduced, in pictur- 
ably satisfactory. izing, to a gorgeous jumble of striking pictures from Limehouse 
London to gardens in Greece. Mae Murray -_ David Powell 
. leading ch tly. 
HELIOTROPE—Cosmopolitan-Paramount:Artcraft ey Ca ean ene 





“f_ FELIOTROPE” has two outstanding virtues that are 

decidedly in its favor: First, its finished direction at the 
hands of George D. Baker, and, second, the original twist 
given the story by the author, Richard Washburn Child. Ac- 
cepting the premise, which isn’t strong in logic, the develop- 
ment of the plot holds well together. There is frequently a 
feeling that more could have been made of it; that the convict 
hero’s determination to ‘sacrifice himself that his daughter 
might never know who her parents were, and that she may be 
permitted to marry the rich young man who loves her, is rather 
lightly woven into the fabric of the story. But the working out 
of the convict’s scheme of revenge, which is to inspire such 
fear in the heart of the girl’s mother, who has threatened to 
betray the secret and blackmail the girl’s guardians, that she 
will be thrown into a panic and abandon her schemes, is splen- 
didly handled. It is “Heliotrope Harry’s” plan to haunt his wife 
with the scent of the perfume which he knows will suggest his 
avenging presence and he keeps persistently upon her trail 
until, with his object accomplished, he leads her on to his own 
destruction and dies happy in the knowledge that his daughter 











“The Life of the Party” proves Roscoe Arbuckle’s ability to 
conduct himself as a legitimate comedian. He plays the role of 


ee Allie a fat mayoralty candidate caught outdoors at night in a pair of 
(Continued on page 66) rompers. Julla raye appeusro in support. 





Famous Families of the 


E cinema is a 

craft which re- 

verses all rules. 

To youth and 
beauty goes the palm 
which in any other pro- 
fession would be handed 
only to sages of lifelong 
study. And this is not all: 
in the films there are not 
only famous individuals 
with the twin possessions 
which insure acclaim—but 
famous families; actually 
related collections in which 
the success of a brother 
equals the success of a 
sister; in which all the 
children are equally fav- 
ored by Dame Fortune. 
We present, here, some 
of the most notable of 
these phenomena: sisters 
who have grown up to- 
gether in the studios and 
are today as devoted to 
one another’s interests as 
they were in baby-days; 
K brothers who have worked 
| yee together since boyhood 


and are still pals. 
Charlotte Fairchild 








The Talmadge trio—Constance. Norma, and Natalie. They have always 
helped each other along the glory road— Norma paved the way for 
Constance. and now comes Natalie. They are chums as well as sisters. 


Below, Bushman and Son. 
Although Francis X. has been 
Ralph's father for nineteen 
years now, it is only recently 
that Ralph has followed him 


into the films. 











Shirley Mason and Viola Dana, both born 
Flugrath. Viola is Shirley's idol and has 


been ever since Miss Mason could toddle. 
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Demonstrating that “It runs in the family” 
best refers to the motion picture art. 













Hoover 
















How'd you like to have a big sister who 
makes you a present of a motorboat, an 
automobile or a new dog every day or so? 
And Anita Stewart ushered her young 
brother George into tho film game besides. 













Lottie and Jack Pickford 
don't’ resent it when re~- 
ferred to as “Mary's sister 
and brother.” The Pickford 
family is as devoted as any 
you ll find in films, Lottie’s 
little daughter is named for 
her famous aunt. 





Above — Someone sang, “Have you 

another girl at home like Mary?” 

and Mrs. MacDonald, mother of Mary 

MacLaren, led forth Mary's sister, 

Katherine. Both are popular stars — 
and pals. 


William and Cecil deMille, 
the directorial gold dust 
twins. While Cecil is 
perhaps better known, 
William's new pictures 
have placed him in the front 
rank of directors. 







In the circle—those 
Corsican brothers of 
stage and screen— 
Dusty and Bill Far- 
num. They still spend 
their vacations 
together just as they 
did when they were 
small boys—and in 
the same way. They 
go fishing! 








At the right—Dorothy and Lillian Gish. 

They first entered pictures through the 

Biograph-Griffith gate and grew up in the 

movies together. Both are real blondes— 

but Dorothy became a brunette for screen 
purposes. 








At the left —the stellar 

Novak sisters, Eva, in the 

chair,and Jane. Jane is the 

pensive blonde who used to 

play with Bill Hart; Eva is 
a Universal ingenue. 


Below—Misses Margaret and 

Juliet Shelby. Perhaps Juliet 

is better known as Mary 

Miles Minter. Margaret 

often appears on the screen 
with her sister. 














Other People’s Dollars 






Some persons who display the courage of lions when specu- 
lating with the coin of their stockholders, play “close to their 
bosoms” when they are playing poker with their own cash. 


By JOHN G. HOLME 


OME day New York City will hold a Parade of Optimism. 
It will be a popular pageant. 
Good many of us will take off our blue spectacles and 
camp out the night before along the curb on Fifth 
Avenue so as to miss nothing when the show begins. The 
parade will be as follows: 


First SECTION 

Pollyanna mounted on a white elephant, Grand Marshal of 
the Day. 

Steam Calliope playing “Hail the Conquering Hero.” 

Presidents of motion picture companies, each carrying a life- 
size lithograph of himself on a ten-foot-pole. 

Float bearing a great can- 
vas with painting of a rain- 
bow on a background of gold. 


the total capitalization of some seventy-odd motion picture 
companies which- are selling their stock to the trusting public 
of this land. The total reaches the groggy height of $174,125,- 
ooo. Sounds like a Congressional appropriation. 

Please remember that with one or two exceptions, none of 
the companies with this fearsome total capitalization have 
ever produced anything in the motion picture line. With one 
or two exceptions they are amateurs. Bear that fact in mind 
for a couple of minutes. 

I showed the list to several gentlemen who have been closely 
associated in various professional capacities with motion pic- 
tures for many years. One of them glanced at the figures and 

asked: 
“Are the people really buy- 





Presidents of motion pic- 
ture companies, each carry- 
ing a life-size lithograph of 
himself on a ten-foot-pole. 

Float with a great can- 
vas showing a painting of a 
Castle built on a _ fleecy 
cloud, on a background of 
gold. 

Presidents of motion pic- | 
ture companies, each carrvy- 
ing a life-sized lithograph of 
himself on a ten-foot-pole. 

Motor-truck with printing 
press turning out at light- 
ning speed beautifully en- 
graved stock certificates. 

Two brass bands. 


SECOND SECTION 
Men and women who be- | 
hieve in Santa Claus and 
fairies and who have never | 
bought stock in new motion 
picture producing com- 
panies. 


| 
TuHirp SECTION | 
One man, looking as lone- 
some as a bartender, but 








Keep Your Hands on Your 


Purse And Ask Us— i} 2 


F you desire information regard- 
ing the value of any film stock 
proposition, write to PHOTOPLAY 

Macazing, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope. 


ing this junk?” 

“They are buying from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
worth of motion picture stock 
vearly, and practically all of 
it is no good,” I informed 
him. 

Then turning to his com- 
panions with a chuckle, this 
veteran of the motion picture 
industry asked: 

“How much do you sup- 
pose one would have to pay 
cash for all the well 
established film producing 
companies in the United 
States—I mean all the com- 
panies that are making all 
the motion pictures now be- 
ing produced in the country?” 

“About fifteen million dol- 
lars,” answered one man. 

“Just about,” the veteran 
agreed. “Give me fifteen 
million dollars, cold cash, and 
I'l promise to deliver you 
within thirty days every 








gosh-dinged motion picture 





cheerful. This is the only 
man out of five million mo- 
tion picture stock pur- 
chasers who still believes that he will become rich on his in- 
vestment. 


FourtH SECTION 

Two brass bands. 

Press agents on motor cycles. 

Motion picture stars in imported automobiles, each carrying 
an enlarged photograph of his or her million dollar California 
bungalow, and receipt for payment of first instalment. 

Press agents on motor cycles. 

Two brass bands. 


FirtH SECTION 
Little four-year-old girls, dolled up in their Sunday best 
and each carrying a bright red balloon. 


You make up the rest of the parade yourself. I had always 
thought that the happiest creature on this footstool of the Lord 
was a four-year-old girl in her prettiest dress carrying a red 
balloon until I met a motion picture magnate dressed like a 
Grand Opera tenor with a million dollar stock issue and his 
pockets full of other people’s money. 

I was struck amidships by this foolish fancy after adding up 





producing company in this 

land. Now if the people of 
this country are so interested in motion picture making, why 
don’t they chip together and buy up all the old companies?” 

And there you are. The people of this country are spending 
probably twice fifteen million dollars yearly for the sweet 
privilege of being angels for amateur companies when they 
could become real “movie magnates” by gobbling up the old 
companies for half that sum, live at the Astor, eat at Del- 
monico’s and wear diamond horseshoes in their neckties. 

It would not cost nearly so much to finance such a deal as 
it now costs to finance all these new companies, most of which 
start their corporate lives with loan-shark millstones tied around 
their corporate necks. There is, after all, very little difference 
between the financial acumen of Bill Jones, brakeman or uni- 
versity professor, who borrows $100 from a loan-shark, and 
signs a promissory note pledging himself to pay the $100 with 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent. a month, 120 per cent. a 
year, and the Wild Tom Motion Picture Company which sells 
a $100 stock certificate, paying from 30 to 50 per cent. to the 
underwriter and salesmen, and promising to pay 8 per cent. 
dividend on the stock. On the whole, Bill Jones makes a better 
deal. He gets $100, spot cash first, and pays the shameful 
interest later. The Wild Tom pays (Continued on page 109) 
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The PORT of 


HIS DESIRES 


Love is the bridge that carries many of us into 


the land of our dreams. 


Another of the stories 


entered in Photoplay's $14,000 fiction contest. 


By 
SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 
Illustrated by Will Foster 


DINGY window that gave upon a blank brick wall was 

Dexter Arnold’s physical outlook upon life. The 

pudgy finger of bullet-headed authority had pointed to 

a battered, ink-splotched desk in a back room of the 
offices of the Tropical & Orient Importing & Exporting Com- 
pany, and the voice of the same authority had ordained, “There 
you sit.” And there he sat through five years. 

The dingy window, the blank wall beyond and the room of 
perpetual twilight into which he was ushered, appalled him at 
first. But the pungent odor of balsams, gums and spices that 
permeated the establishment and exhaled into the noisy street 
for half a block relieved the gloom of his prison from the 
very beginning. 

He had migrated to pent-up city canyons from the wide 
spaces and the unstinted sunlight of an Indiana farm. 

“Tropics and Orient!” he had gasped as he read the adver- 
tisement in the “Help Wanted” column of an evening news- 
paper a few days after his arrival in New York. The name 
of the firm had stirred his imagination to swift glimpses of 
magic panoramas. 

“Tropics and Orient!” he had murmured with quivering 
nostrils. “Why, that must mean Cartagena, and Bogota, and 
Tahiti, and Singapore, and Cairo, and Calcutta, and Constan- 
tinople and Timbuctoo!” 

For geography had been his passion during the school days 
that ended with his graduation from the Classical High; and 
the still, small, but irresistible voice of heredity spoke in his 
veins—the roving blood of his grandfather Dexter, who had 
built clipper ships on the Kennebec and had sailed them on 
seas lighted by the flare of the Southern Cross. 

To the bullet-headed authority by the name of Driggs who 
had pointed out the ink-splotched desk in the light of a smoke- 
smeared window he had said, with the hopeful hardihood of 
youth on the day he was engaged: 

“T suppose there’s a good chance of my being sent to Singa- 
pore or Calcutta, or somewhere before long!” 

And the man by the name of Driggs had replied with a 
suppressed chuckle: 

“Oh, you're sure to be sent somewhere—if you don’t mind 
where it is.” 

For Driggs saw something in the vivid gray eyes behind the 
horn-rimmed spectacles that modified the broader rebuke that 
was on his thick lips. 

There was only one persca in the office who obtained any 
inkling of the largeness of Dexter Arnold’s dream as the 
months slipped by and the order to send him to the Tropics 
or the Orient tarried in high quarters which he knew only by 
name and direction. The keen discoverer of the secret was 
Kathleen Sheridan, secretary to Driggs. 

Coming to his desk one day, she found the gray-eyed, curly- 
headed clerk in the shipping department gazing abstractedly 
out of the dingy window upon the blank wall. It was the far- 
away smile on Dexter’s face that brought an answering smile 
to her own lips, with the reflection: 

“The poor lad’s dreaming, surely enough.” 
Dexter: 

“IT found this among that last batch of invoices you turned 
in to Mr. Driggs, Mr. Arnold.” 

And on his soiled blotter she laid a square of white card- 
board, bearing a legend in bold characters to resemble rrint. 

He turned to her with a start, and a blush mounted to his 
face as he beheld the object which she had placed before him 
and ran his eyes over the revealing legend. It ran: 
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And then to 


DEXTER ARNOLD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK—CALCUTTA—CAIRO—SINGAPORE— 
TIMBUCTOO. 


From the prompt and somewhat vigorous movement with 
which he swept the piece of cardboard into the top drawer of 
his desk, Kathleen knew that her surmises had been correct; 
that she had inadvertently set foot in a land of dreams. It 
must have been some irresistible vein of contrariety in her 
nature that brought the bantering remark to her lips: 

“What was it you were seeing on that bit of wall this busy 
morning?” 

“Oh, a good many things, Miss Sheridan,” was his dry 
response. 

“For instance?” she insisted with a smile that disclosed pecu- 
liarly small, regular and dazzlingly white teeth. 

“Too many to talk about this busy morning,” he retorted 
with precision; and his lips closed squarely down with an ex- 
pression of firm finality that must have come to him from his 
grandfather Dexter, who had acquired it through many an 
ocean race with a lime-juicer. 

But a warmth stole into her heart which the acerbity of his 
manner failed to dispel. For the country of dreams is a land 
of light that illumines all who approach its boundaries. It was 
that light that shone in Kathleen’s brown eyes—but they 
might have been vermilion for all Dexter noted or cared. As 
she passed out of the room she could not forbear a turn of 
her bronzed head over a plump little shoulder for a glimpse 
of Dexter in this new light; but for all that Dexter cared, or 
apparently observed, that hair might have been purple. 

From the sombre, isolated office room in which he worked 
to the hurly-burly of the waterfront was but a step. That 
step Dexter frequently took after a hurried lunch, to squander 
the remainder of his noon-hour sitting on the stringpiece of 
the pier where the white ships of the New York and South 
America Line loaded and unloaded. 

The odor of tar and of creosote was incense to his nostrils 
and tonic to his nerves. His spectacled eyes caressed the great 
hulls. His heart beat wildly when one of these giants, the 
Stars and Stripes at her taffrail, pushed, shoved and bullied 
by a swarm of fussing tugs, backed from her berth, turned 
her nose into the channel and steamed slowly down the Nar- 
rows headed for the ocean, toward the land of his dreams— 
or, rather toward one of the lands of his dreams. 

At such times a fever seemed to seethe in his veins. He 
forgot the dingy office; forgot he had bills of lading to make 
out and cases to receive; forgot he had a father and a mother 
on the farm in Indiana. He was conscious only of a passionate 
desire to plant his feet on the deck of the outgoing ship and 
to sail southward, whithersoever it might take him. 

And then the still, small voice of a heredity that would not 
be denied—the inherited instinct of duty and responsibility— 
would make itself heard. He would take out his watch, glance 
at it, bite his lips at the headlong passage of time-and hurry 
officeward with decisive stride of his long legs. 

It was at one of these moments of exaltation that Kathleen 
Sheridan came upon him, sitting on the stringpiece, his tall, 
lank figure folded like a jack-knife. 

With a whir of winches, a clatter of chains and a tumult 
of shouts from bustling stevedores, the last bales were being 
stowed into the hold of the Rio de La Plata. Hatches were 
being battened, and thick smoke was boiling from her funnels. 
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“Have you two had it out?"* asked Driggs . . . . “Had it out?” stammered Dexter. ‘What do you mean, 
had it out?” .... . .“Oh, nothing,” rumbled Driggs irritably. “I've got good news for you, Dexter.” 
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A raucous blast from her iron lungs rose about the tumult of 
the street and the roar of the city beyond. The gangplank 
already was being taken up and a small flotilla of tugs were 
busying themselves about the Rio like hounds harrying a hip- 
popotamus. In five minutes at the most the great ship— 
America’s messenger to the Seven Seas—would be on her way 
out of the smoke, the dirt and the confusion of the city to 
the vast, clean solitude of the Atlantic, on her voyage across 
the equator, to ports where palms waved, rustled in hot breezes 
and guitars strummed in moonlit patios rhythmic with passion. 

Dexter leaned forward, breath- 
ing hard, his fingers gripping his 
knees. It seemed harder than 
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extremely long hair and a thick, bushy tail, which is often cut 
off and sold while the animal is yet alive.” 

Dexter vowed that he would some day see, in their native 
haunts, the lammergeyer, or lamb-vulture, as it drives the 
frightened chamois over the precipice that it may feed upon 
its carcass, and the sagacious elephant on its stamping grounds, 
extending from the Senegambia to the Orange River; that he 
would stalk the royal Bengal tiger as it carries off unwary 
natives, and hear the grunt from which the yak derives its 
name. Perhaps he might even help in the shearing. 

In the other volume—the bank 
book—Dexter entered from week 
to week the record, in dollars and 














ever to go back to the ink- 
splotched desk, barely lighted by 
the window looking out on the 
blank wall, to the bullet-headed 
human symbol of order and au- 
thority, to the boarding house in 
East Ninth street, thickly peopled 
with persons of no imagination. 

A light touch on the shoulder 
roused him from the contempla- 
tion of far horizons to the sound 
of Kathleen Sheridan’s voice: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Arnold, but I 
thought you might thank me for 
reminding you that it’s half-past 
dreaming time.” 

“Half-past dreaming time?” he 
murmured vaguely, with the ab- 
sent air of a young man who had 
just returned from a great distance. What did she mean? 

“Yes; it’s twenty-six minutes past one, and just four minutes 
of clock-punching time,” she announced, holding up to his gaze 
the gold watch and bangle on a dazzlingly white wrist. But 
he had no eyes for the whiteness of the wrist. 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Sheridan,” he stammered as he awoke 
to actualities. 

Among the books that Dexter kept in his desk were two 
works that absorbed him almost equally. They were a school 
geography—the kind with old-fashioned woodcuts—and a bank 
book. 

He had read, and still was reading, from night to night, 
the newest books dealing with the divisions of the earth and 
the distribution of its peoples. But his first love and his 
true love had been the “Higher School Geography,” the book 
that first had lifted his eyes from the flatness of the Indiana 
farm and had opened wide before them the endless panorama 
of the world. 

From time to time, at lunch hours at his desk, he would 
take out his well-marked and copiously thumbed “Higher 
School Geography” with the spirit of absorption with which 
a devotee might turn to the Bible, the Talmud or the Koran. 
He would read with ever new thrills such fascinating bits 
as the text accompanying a picture of the wild life of the 
European continent: 

“In the Alpine scene below, the lammergeyer (lamb vulture) 
is driving the frightened chamois over the precipice that it may 
feed upon its carcass. The wary chamois (whose skin is made 
into soft ‘shammy’) and the ibex, in the foreground, inhabit 
the summits of the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Caucasus 
mountains.” 

Dexter had acquired the power of projecting the pictures, 
the map and the setting they suggested, upon the blank 
wall on which his window gave. The information that gave 
him most delight, and frequently brought a chuckle to his 
throat were scientific bits like this: 

“At the bottom of the column is the sagacious elephant, 
found from Senegambia to the Orange River. The 
long-necked giraffe, or camelopard, the tallest of the quadru- 
peds, is browsing on the leaves of trees; and the thick-skinned, 
two-horned rhinoceros is drinking. A young gorilla on the 
branch of a tree completes the picture.” 

Or, again: 

“The next scene represents a buffalo keeping at bay a royal 
Bengal tiger. A single tiger is sometimes the terror of a 
neighborhood, prowling around the villages and carrying off 
unwary natives, till he earns the title of Man-Eater. 

Finally: we have a native of Tibet mounted on a yak. The 
yak gets its name from the grunt it is wont to utter; it has 


Perhaps— 
This story will win the first prize of 


$9,000 


Photoplay’s $14,000 prize fiction con- 
test is well under way. 
year’s best fiction will be published 
during 1921 in these pages. Turn to 
page 6 for full particulars of thi: contest. 


cents, of his purpose to see and 
to be a part “of the world of 
romance so vividly suggested in 
the “Higher School Geography.” 
It was a record in small amounts 
which he added to his savings 
with rigid regularity and the 
cheerful, unwavering industry of 
an ant filling its granary during 
the steaming summer for the 
needs of ice-bound winter. 

On the ruled pages of the bank 
book, as he gazed at the length- 
ening columns of deposits, slender 
minarets gleamed against purple 
skies, and royal palms thrust their 
shimmering plumes into golden 
sunsets. 

And yet, his brief trips to 
castles in Spain over, Dexter applied himself to his job with 
a grim purpose that bordered on religious zeal. It was the 
bullet-headed authority that struck a spark from the Arnoldian 
flint one day, when the bean-pole from Indiana had been in the 
employ of the Tropics & Orient Importing & Exporting Com- 
pany for more than four years. 

Passing by the desk at which Dexter was applying the acid 
test of his industry to the verification of the ship’s manifest 
of the “Atlanta,” just in from Mediterranean ports with a 
cargo of hides, Driggs had a happy idea of piling some more 
work on his willing subordinate: 

“Dexter,” he said in his thick, throaty voice, “I wish you'd 
audit Capt. Sotiris’s expense account while you’re going over 
his manifest.” 

; - he laid a few more sheets of paper on the ink-splotched 
esk. 

“Yes, sir,” assented Dexter with-a rapacious dive for the 
papers that argued an insatiable desire for work. 

“And take a pretty close squint at it, because Mr. Wyman 
seems to have an idea Sotiris is piling things on a bit.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

In fifteen minutes by the actual passage of time, Dexter’s 
black alpaca suit, with Dexter in it, breezed into Driggs’ office. 
Kathleen looked up from her typewriter, but she got no re- 
turning look from the gray eyes within the horn-rimmed 
frames; for Dexter had not yet discovered, or had not the 
slightest reason to believe he had discovered, that Kathleen 
dwelt on the same planet with him. 

“Mr. Driggs,” he announced in a firm voice, “Captain 
Sotiris’s expense account is $20.75 United States out of the 
way.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

Dexter laid a sheet of paper before the bullet-headed au- 
thority and pointed with a long, lean finger to an entry: “For 
present to port captain at Constanza, 150 lei and box of fifty 
Imperiales, at $12.50; total, $42.50.” 

“Well, what about it? Don’t they have to grease the palms 
of the port captain at Constanza to speed things up?” 

“Of course they do; but there’s an overcharge of just $20.75 
United States.” 

“Where does the overcharge come in?” 

Dexter’s sensitive ear caught a note of unbelief in his chief’s 
voice. He returned to the fray with aroused fighting instincts: 

“In the first place, the regular brand of cigars that go into 
the ship’s stores on the Mediterranean route are not Imperiales 
at $12.50 a box but Flor de Bridgeports at $3.50 a box. That’s 
the brand the port captain at Constanza has been smoking for 
the past three years, and it isn’t likely he would jump to 
Imperiales all at once.” (Continued on page 62) 
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In ten 
a perfect manicure 


Three simple operations will give your nails the grooming 
that present-day standards require 
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minutes— 


NCE, manicuring was slow, difficult and even dangerous. 
There was no way of removing dead cuticle except by 
cutting, and whether people had it done by a professional 
manicurist or did it themselves, it was a very tiresome business. 


NOW, manicuring is so quick and easy that anybody can 


have smooth, lovely nails. 


Cutex removes the dead cuticle 


simply and safely without cutting. Just a few minutes’ care 
once or twice a week will keep the nails looking always as 


if freshly done. 


Jf This is the way you do it -— 


First THE Cuticie Remover, After filing, shap- 
ing and smoothing the nail tips, dip an orange 
stick wrapped with cotton in Cutex and work 
around the nail base, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Wash the hands; then, when drying 
them, push the cuticle downwards. The ugly, 
dead cuticle will wipe off, leaving a smooth, 
shapely rim. 

Tuen THE Natt Wuire. This removes stains 
and gives the nail tips an immaculate whiteness 
without which one’s nails never seem freshly 
manicured. Squeeze the paste under the nails 





















directly from the tube. 
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FINALLY THE Poutsu. For a brilliant, lasting 
polish, use first the paste or stick, then the pow- 
der or cake. If you want an instantaneous pol- 
ish, and without burnishing, one that is also water- 


proof and lasting, apply a little of the Liquid Polish. 








Make the test yourself 


Try this new Cutex way of manicuring. 
Ten minutes spent on the nails regularly 
ence or twice a week will keep them always 
in perfect condition. Then every night 
apply Cutex Cold Cream around the nail 
base to kcep the cuticle soft and pliable. 


Cutex manicure sets come in three sizes. 
The “Compact,” with trial packages, 60c; 
The “Traveling,” $1.50; “The Boudoir,” 






$3.00. Or each of the Cutex items comes 
separately at 35c. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. ° 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes for the 
Cutex Introductory Set, large enough for six 
manicures. Address Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th Street, New York City. If you live 
in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. 
702, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 
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First a smooth, shapely cuticle; 
then snowy white tips; then 
just the brilliant polish you 
have always wanted 








62 The Port of His Desires 


(Continued from page 60) 


“That sounds fair enough,’ chuckled Driggs, throwing his 
head back and displaying a fat, throbbing throat that oddly 
reminded Dexter of the palpitating throat of a canary when it 
is singing. ‘‘But where do you get the balance of your $20.75 
United States?” 

“Mr. Driggs, the port bribe at Constanza for the past three 
years has been 75 lei. There is no explanation of this sudden 
rise in the tariff. And even at that, Captain Sotiris has been 
juggling his exchange rates; because 150 lei make four dollars 
less than the thirty dollars United States at which he has 
figured it.” 

“H’m, you might be right—and then again—” 

“T know I’m right, sir; I’ve been keeping track of all port 
charges, legal and illegal, from Archangelsk to Louranco 
Marquez, for years. It’s a regular tariff, Mr. Driggs, and the 
port captain who would exceed the tariff—” 

“H’m, it will be hard to prove, Arnold; but the thing is 
worth noting. I'll report to Mr. Wyman that Sotiris will bear 
watching.” 

Despite his capacity for grasping the realities of business, the 
spectacled eyes of Dexter Arnold saw with increasing clearness 
from year to year on the blank wall on which his window gave, 
the moving picture of palm-fringed atolls. of verdure-clad 
oases, glittering like emerald gems out of the gray background 
of the desert; of caravans, moving slowly over sun-baked 
sand-dunes. He heard the beat of Berber drums and smelled 


the savor of steaming kous-kous rising from copper pots over 
Arab fires. 


As the fifth year of his employment with the Tropics & 
Orient Importing & Exporting Company was drawing to its end, 
a new element crept with growing distinctness into the pictures 
that limned themselves upon the blank wall. 

One evening he went to a little restaurant called The Harem, 
in a cellar close to the spot where, by night, Fifth Avenue 
springs in twin streaks of fire from the shadow of the Washing- 
ton Arch. As he sipped after-dinner coffee in the Turkish 
style, served by a Romany woman—or a woman that called 
herself a Romany and wore a red skirt, a spangled bolero and 
a yellow kerchief on her black hair to bear out the legend— 
he saw through the smoke of his cheap cigar something that 
added a human touch to his recurring dreams. 

From this moment a new thread—a woman’s presence— 
was destined to be woven into his visions. 

As he gazed into the cigar-smoke, he reconstructed in his 
mind, with extraordinary vividness, the illustration of a scene 
in Constantinople which had strongly appealed to him when he 
first ran through the pages of the “Higher School Geography” 
in the white-walled schoolroom in Indiana. 

It was the picture of a Moorish arch, the entrance to a coffee 
house, with a view of the many-minareted Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed in the background. Often, in his boyhood, he had 
fancied himself standing beneath the arch and gazing at the 
forest of slender towers beyond, springing from domed roofs 
and piercing the sky with their needle-like points. Once more, 
under the spell of Oriental surroundings, spurious though he 
well knew them to be, he stood (Continued on page 88) 
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UT only for an afternoon. 


BILLIE BURKE JOINS THE MIDNIGHT FROLIC! 


When his distinguished stellar wife told Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., that she was playing a chorus-girl 


in her new Picture, the impresario promptly offered to transplant intact from his New Amsterdam Theater roof to the 
Paramount studio a whole scene from the Midnight Frolic: six celebrated beauties, a jazz orchestra, and a carload of scenery. 
Billie Burke herself led the chorus in a gown of pink chiffon with a turban headpiece surrounded by a miniature pink parasol. 


And tor the first time, under Eddie Dillon's direction, the Midnight Frolic really frolicked for the films. 
right, are Miss Burke; Mr. Dillon: Melissa Ten Eyck and Max Weily, dancers; and Babe Marlowe. 


Here, from left to 
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Launder your silk underwear 


this gentle way—it will wear twice as long 


T was putting that georgette and satin camisole 
away without laundering, or laundering it the 
wrong way, that made it go so fast. The acids 


won’t harm. 


fabric—it cannot injure anything pure water alone 


That jade bed jacket of charmeuse will come back 


in perspiration attack the fine silk threads and make 
them tender. Leaving a vest slightly soiled even a 
single day will injure it—make it wear out quickly. 


Your fine silk things must be laundered imme- 








from repeated Lux tubbings without the slightest 
fuzzy look. There is no rubbing to split or break the 
threads in your sheerest stockings. The careful Lux 
laundering will lengthen the life of your silk under- 


diately and in the very gentlest way, 
if you want them to last. As soon 
as you take off your crépe de Chine 
chemise drop it into a bowlful of 
pure Lux suds. 


There is no harsh rubbing of 
cake soap on the fine fabric—there 
is not one particle of undissolved 
soap to lodge in the delicate threads 
to weaken or yellow them. Lux 
is as delicate as the most fragile 


To launder your fragile 
silk underthings 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into a 
thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
hot water. Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, 
pressing suds again and again through 
soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water 
out—do not wring. Roll in a towel 
—when nearly dry, press witha warm 
iron, never a hot one. 


Colored silks. Lux won’t cause 
the color to run if pure water won't. 
If you are not sure a color is fast, try to 


set it this way: Use half cup of vinegar 
to a gallon of cold water and soak for 


two hours. 


things so that they actually wear 


twice as long. 


Wash your most cherished pos- 
sessions the Lux way. They are 
too important — too expensive — 
for you to take chances. Lux keeps 
their sheen, their soft, fine texture, 
after innumerable launderings. 
Your grocer, druggist, or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Waiting for Fame 


May McAvoy says success has simply 
come her way, that’s all. 


By 
DELIGHT EVANS 


E have told you the story of the Great Star who 

has struggled every Inch of the Way; who has 

surmounted mighty obstacles in the way of 

parental objection and insufficient funds, only 
to win out in the end. The story of the Little Girl who, 
at the age of six or thereabouts, starts to support the family 
by playing Little Evas at the neighborhood theater. 

In fact, if we are to believe the biographers, the road to 
Fame is long and hard. But consider May McAvoy. One 
of our youngest and, according to all critics, our most 
promising ingenue. She is only nineteen—her mother, her 
birth certificate, and the family Bible all bear her out in 
this. And she is already well along the way to Fame—or 
rather, Fame is on the way to her. 

For May, to attain success, has merely—waited. 





Not for her the early struggles in atmospheric parts. Nor 


the cold, cruel rebuffs that meet every aspirant. 


May was waiting for an actress-friend back-stage when a 
friend of the friend asked for an introduction to May and, in 


turn, introduced May to the movies. 


She was waiting—to be explicit, in maid parts on feminine 
stars—when a director selected her to play Madge Kennedy’s 


sister in “The Perfect Lady.” 


She was waiting for a new job when J. Stuart Blackton engaged 


her for a series of pictures, as the featured feminine lead. 


And while she told me about it, to pass on to you, she was wait- 
ing—waiting for director John Robertson to call her for a scene 
Waiting, a veritable Hebe in hoopskirts, to bring to life Barrie’s delight- 
ful heroine, Grizel, in the Paramount version of “Sentimental Tommy.” 

Her everlasting luck brought her this latest and choicest part. 
actress was selected, tried out, and failed completely. Robertson dropped 
into a picture theater and saw May McAvoy on the screen. 


the ideal Grizel—and the next day she was engaged. 


May is a New York girl with most unprofessional parents, who never dreamed 
of a theatrical career for their daughter. She was in school when she made 
her first venture into the land of make-believe, visiting the actress-friend back- 
stage. Since then, she has been introduced to films, has learned makeup and 
camera ‘manners, has played leading roles with Lionel Barrymore and is slated 


He saw in her 

















May McAvoy’s qualifica- 
tions were a rose~petal com- 
plexion,ap rfect mouth.deep 

lue eyes—and no little 
talent. Below, as Grizel, 
with Gareth Hughes in 


“Sentimental Tommy.” 


for stardom, according to the latest report. 

“There’s nothing to it,” she says. Of 
course, a rose-petal complexion is an asset. 
And a small and perfect mouth and deep 
blue eyes help a little. And perhaps also 
the fact that she has always worked hard to 
justify her directors’ confidence in her may 
have something to do with it. In other 
words, May, when success steps up to her, is 
always ready for it. 

She makes it a point never to be late at 
the studio. She has a disposition that laughs 
away klieg eyes, studio waits, and burned 
bacon for breakfast. She goes to a theater 
every other evening to study the work of 
worth-while stars. And she keeps up her 
French and her music, besides taking long 
hikes with Brother to keep in condition. 
Outside of that, though, things have “just 
come to her!” 
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‘“‘@hen cease to mourn 
thy ravished hair.” 


— Pope. 
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Beauty through Harmony 


| HE famous French physician-scientist, Dr. Emile of the Paris Faculty and 
: Pasteur Institute, discovered the scientific coloring, process 


| INECTO RAPID 


Used for the last six years in 97% of the European Beauty Salons by Royalty and. 
leaders of society and now adopted in the very best cAmerican Beauty Parlors 
from coast to coast. 

In New York it is used exclusively in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Biltmore, Plaza, Commodore, Pennsylvania and many others. : 

INECTO ‘RAPID not only accomplishes beauty through harmonizing, the hair 


with your individual characteristics but possesses superior features over anythin?, 





: hitherto known. ; 
oo (Permanently colors white, sray or faded hair reZardless of cause in thirty minutes. 
G Hai Does not stain linens, brushes or hat linmgs. Is easy to use, has pleasant odor and 
Pay alr is 3uaranteed harmless to hair or growth. Is not affected by shampooing}, salt water, 
banished sunlight, rain, perspiration, permanent wave, Turkish or Russian Baths. Cannot be 
detected from nature’s own colorin3,—not even under a microscope. Is packed in 
J INECTO “RAPID must not be confused with obsolete restorers, darkeners and 
ordinary gray hair lotions. It is a new, scientifie process of impregnating the hair- 


shaft so that repigmentation takes place after nature’s own method. 
cage can safely apply INECTO RAPID in the privacy of your own home if you 
so desire. | 
Send for full information and Harmony Analysis Chart — no cost or obligation. 
INECTO, Inc. - Laboratories: 818 Sixth cAve., eNew York 
cMILAN 


Le LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS OMADRID 
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| JIOmmules a new and very attractive manner which eliminates waste. 
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**Heliotrope” has two outstanding virtues: finished direction and 


an original twist in story by Richard Washburn Child. There 


is good 


performance by Frederick Burton, as the convict, 


William B. Mack and Julia Swayne Gordon. 








The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 53) 








“The Forbidden Thing™ is a simple tale, told as only Allan Dwan 


could tell it. 
Portuguese girl and later finds her unfaithful. 


It concerns itself with a Puritan who marries a 
Marcia Manon 
and James Kirkwood play the leading roles. 
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“Twin Beds” neither profits nor bores. 


Carter De Haven, as 


the Italian tenor in the wrong flat, is lively, and consciously 
amusing. 





Mrs. De Haven assists. Twenty minutes of diverting 
nonsense and a test of patience after that. 







is saved and his wife safely on her way to take his place in 
prison as a “lifer.” The prison scenes are realistically filmed, 
the lighting is generally good as are all the individual perform- 
ances of the cast, particularly those of Frederick Burton as the 
convict, William B. Mack as his loyal pal and Julia Swayne 
Gordon as the mother, although the lady is inclined to be a 
trifle extravagantly melodramatic. 


THE PENALTY— Goldwyn 


HERE is a picture that is about as cheerful as a hanging— 
and as interesting. You can’t, being an average human 
and normal as to your emotional reactions, really like “The 
Penalty,” any more than you could enjoy a hanging. But 
for all its gruesome detail you are quite certain to be inter- 
ested in it. It at least offers an original story, and heaven 
and all the angel fans know how scarce they are. Also it has 
been screened by that crafty Goldwyn crew with a good sense 
of the dramatic episode and a free employment of theatrical 
tricks. Chief of these is the trick of making Lon Chaney 
“what he ain’t”—a perfectly good legless wonder—by bending 
his legs back at the knees and strapping them against his thighs. 
You can see the strap arrangement, and you know the long 
coat conceals the feet, but you are extremely interested in 
watching him try to fool you. Then there are several sets of 
trick scenery—a practical fireplace that slides up into the 
chimney and reveals a secret cavern below, flaring, as it were. 
with the white hot flames of hell; rope ladders hung below 
peek-hole windows that the legless one may climb up like 
a misbegotten spider to take a look around; trap doors through 
which the investigating youth in search of the heroine is shot 
down to the villain-infested depths below. Chaney’s role is 
that of a man who has sworn to be revenged upon society in 
general, and one man in particular, because, as a boy, he was 
crushed in a traffic jam and had both legs amputated above the 
knee by a careless surgeon who might have saved them. Leg- 
less, but bitter, he becomes one of those “rulers of the under- 
world” who have only to push a white button to summon an 
army of cutthroats, dope fiends and fancy lady-fiends. But 
after getting all his enemies in his power the wicked one is 
restored to the world of decent men by an operation which 
removes a blood clot from his brain, and while he is later killed 
by one of his old pals the happy ending is provided by the 
appearance of Mr. Chaney with legs attached. It is a remark- 
ably good performance this actor gives, and he is capably 
assisted by Ethel Grey Terry, Kenneth Harlan, Claire Adams 
and Charles Clary. Wallace Worsley’s direction helps the 
picture a lot. Charles Kenyon and Philip Lonergon wrote 
the scenario, from a Gouverneur Morris story. 


TWIN BEDS — First National 


HIS is another of those comedies that profit not, but 

neither do they bore. Carter De Haven is not, to me, 
gifted with the true comic spirit. He is lively and eager and 
occasionally amusing, but the effort to be amusing is always 
a conscious effort. It never is fired by the spark of spon- 
taneity that, for example, inspires a natural comedian of the 
Roscoe Arbuckle type. In “Twin Beds” De Haven elects 
to play the role of the Italian tenor, Signor Monti, and the 
somewhat drawn-out adventure of the careless signor, when he 
mistakes Neighbor Hawkins’ apartment for his own, and, be- 
ing befuddled by liquor, calmly undresses and flops himself into 
the Hawkins’ twin bed, just across the lampshade from Mrs. 
Hawkins, keeps him pretty busy for five reels. His efforts 
to get out of bed, and out of the apartment and out of the 
scrape without having to explain to his wife necessitate his 
hopping into hampers and rolling under beds and climbing 
up fire escapes and dashing into bathrooms, which is diverting 
nonsense for twenty minutes and a test of patience after that. 
Mrs. De Haven, William Desmond and Helen Raymond assist. 


SO LONG LETTY— Robertson-Cole 


"| BEBE is considerable variety, a good deal of fun, frequent 
glimpses of the Christie bathing beauties and not a little 
domestic philosophy mixed up in the screen version of “So 
Long Letty.” The main story is (Continued on page 94) 
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There is oniy one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 
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How to Keep 
Your Hair Beautiful 


Without Beautiful Well Kept Hair 


You can never be Really Attractive 


TUDY the pictures of these beau- 

tiful women and you will see just 
how much their hair has to do with 
their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of 
luck, it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair 
if you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair depends almost entirely upon 
the care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most 
important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings 
out the real life and lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been sham- 
pooed properly, and ‘is thoroughly 
clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft 
and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing, to keep it beau- 
tiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product can: ot possibly injure 
and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. — 

If you want to see how really beau- 
tiful you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 
clear, warm water. Then apply 
a little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp and throughout the entire 
length down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather In Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will 

make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be rubbed 
in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- 
druff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly, using 
clear, fresh, warm water. Then use 
another application of Mulsified. 

_ You can easily tell, when the hair 
is perfectly clean, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 9 


HIS is very important. After the 

final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of good warm water and 
followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. 

If you want to always be remem- 
bered for your beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo. This regular week- 
ly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft, and the hair 
fine and_ silky, 
bright, fresh look- 
ing and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
manage, and it 
will be noticed 
and admired by 
everyone. 

You can _ get 
Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-oz. 
bottle should last 
for months. 
Splendid for children. 


WATKINS 
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M. D., Canapa.—Yes, many a man 
has worked his son’s way through col- 
lege. Unfortunately my father was not 
in a position to do this for me so I had 

to work my own way through. For ob- 
vious reasons, questions about religion are 
not answered in these columns. 





F. D. S., Camp BeENNING.—Yes, that is a’ 
very good place to go for rheumatism. A 
dear friend of mine got his there. Shirley 
Mason is a sister of Viola Dana, and the 
wife of Bernard Durning, actor and di- 
rector. Her latest picture for Fox is 
“Flame of Youth.” Her real name is Flu- 
grath. Address her care Fox studio, L. A., 
California. 





M. R., INnpIANAPOLIs.— We. certainly do 
have our ups and downs; you say,—espe- 
cially when we have a seat on the aisle. 
You’re too clever, Maisie. I could never 
keep up with you. Cullen Landis is mar- 
ried, and he is twenty-three years old. 





Curtous ANNE, PHILADELPHIA—Oh, a 
cat had nine lives long before the psychic 
experts ever began to psych. Some of the 
players may be reached care the Mabel Con- 
don Exchange in Hollywood, but not all; 
and I haven’t a list of those who may. 
However, the best thing to do is address 
them care their respective companies. 





Betty C., Detroir.—Speaking of cats re- 
minds me that the good old saying. that 
a ‘cat may look at a king is soon going 
to be out of date. Harrison Ford was di- 
vorced from. Beatrice. Prentice. You have 
been misinformed. I have never said that 
Constance Talmadge is married. In fact, 
I have spent most of my working hours 
denying the existence of a Mr. C. Tal- 
madge. And °: all comes to this! 





Louise Gate, Kansas City.—You want 
to see your name in print. All right, here 
it is. Louise Gale. Louise Gale. LOUISE 
GALE. 





Monte Brive Apmrirer, AUSTRALIA.—Let 
us now rise and sing The Monte Blues. 
Your hero was born in Indiana, went west 
at an early age and punched cows, reformed 
and went into the acting business. He was 


an extra for quite a spell but soon he rose. 


from “The Jucklins.” 





you do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for urfduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not 

given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published it 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 

New York City. 


Now Monte is the featured player in Para- 
mount’s “Fighting School-master,” adapted 
You think Dorothy 
Gish is as funny as Charles Chaplin. Why, 
I think Dorothy has very pretty feet. 





Brown Eyves.—You think you can ride a 
lot better than some of these girls who play 
in western pictures. That isn’t saying such 
a mouthful. Why don’t you hand yourself 
something? Edith MHallor and William 
Courtleigh in “Children of Destiny.” Brown 
eyes—ah me, ah me! 





Vircmnia N., Dattas.—I’m simply going 
all to pieces. The other day I received an 
enormous amount of mail and my face 
fell. Today my landlord called me up over 
the telephone and in speaking to him 
my voice broke. Whatever shail I do? 
Marguerite Clark has made “Scrambled 
Wives”; it will be released through First 
National. Irene Castle hasn’t returned to 
pictures yet. Hale Hamilton is now mar- 
ried to Grace LaRue. They are appearing 
together in musical comedy. Miss LaRue 
was formerly a vaudeville actress. 





Mrs. A. C. E., Cutcaco.—So you cannot 
get the baby to sleep nights. Why don’t 
you talk about the League of Nations to 
it? Or the Irish problem? They always 
put me to sleep; they might do the same 
for your baby. Yes, Agnes Ayres does re- 
semble Alice Joyce. They are very good 
friends, so it won’t annoy either of them 
to be reminded of the likeness. It isn’t al- 
ways ‘so safe. Have no record of Edna 
Mayo since 1018. I know, however, that 
she is not working on the stage or screen. 
Henry Walthall is a fine actor but he is 
seen only too seldom. Now touring the 


country in Ibsen’s “Ghosts”—in person, 
that is. Last on screen in Dwan’s “Splen- 
did Hazard.” Married to Mary Charleson. 


Regards to l’enfant terrible. 





D. F. P., PENN Yan.—The most I ever 
catch when I go. fishing is the first train 
home. But aren’t you doing your summer 
vacationing a bit early? JI suppose it’s 
never too early to begin to read the books 
of views. Louise Huff made only one pic- 
ture for Selznick, “The Dangerous Para- 
dise”; then there was a disagreement and 
Louise left. Here’s the cast of Vitagraph 























Eve de 
Marguerite de la Motte; Richard Bedell, 
Wallace MacDonald; Allen Marsh, Hallam 


“Trumpet Island”: Merincourt, 


Cooley; Jacque de Merincourt, Joseph 
Swickard; Henry Caron, Arthur Hoyt; 
Hilda, Marcelle Daly; Valinsky, Percy 
Challenger. 





G. B. G., AtapaMa.—Every once in a 
while I open my windows and throw out 
my chest. That is, you will admit, quite 
a feat. Shirley Mason, Pearl White, Fox 
studios, western and eastern, respectively; 
Alice Joyce, Vitagraph, Brooklyn; Eugene 
O’Brien, Selznick, Fort Lee. 





C. Jounston, Braprorp, Conn.—For a 
man of twelve your intelligence is amazing. 
Except when you say that I may be mad 
at you for writing to me. Not so, Charles. 
Here are the males in the cast of “When 
the Clouds Roll By”: Doug, Frank Cam- 
peau, Ralph Lewis, Herbert Grimwood, and 
Albert McQuarrie. 





L. K. P., Lone Istanp City.—Suppose 
you folks out there are all het up about 
the new Paramount studios closing and 
all the stars beating it for California. That 
is hard luck—to watch and wait for the 
blamed thing to be built, to hang around 
waiting for Ethel and Billie and Dorothy 
to come out, and then to be deserted like 
that. It’s a shame. Chester Conklin—are 
you married? I think he is, but have no 
record. 





A. M. W., Atrtanta.—I like your letter. 
You do not demand an answer in the next 
issue, or at once. You request a paragraph 
“as soon as possible”’—and here it is. Ken- 
neth Harlan is married. Robert Harron 
is dead. There was a full-page portrait 
of him in the December issue. He was not 
married. I wish you would write to me 
again. It’s a pleasure to hear from you. 





BrooKLYNITE.—You think that book of 
verse was ex tempore? I think it’s rotten, 
but then I’m not much of a judge of litera- 
ture. Corinne Griffith is. married to Web- 
ster Campbell. Harry Morey is married 
to a non-professional. He is playing the 
lead in a new Selznick production, his first 
screen appearance since he left Vitagraph. 
He’s forty-one or so. Mostly so. 
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ETHEL, Burrato—Why, John, not Lio- 
nel Barrymore, played both parts in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Suppose you 
thought John played Dr. Jekyll and Lionel 
Mr. Hyde? No—unlike “The Jest” this 
photoplay was not a family affair. Per- 
haps both brothers will appear in the 
screen version of “Peter Ibbetson” which 
they—and their sister Ethel—did on the 
stage. Hedda Hopper is slated to take 
Ethel’s part in the filmization, as Miss 
Barrymore perfers not to do it in pictures. 





Tue Gotpen Goose, Zen1A, OHI0.—Yes, 1 
often get discouraged. At such times my 
friends are worried about me. They don't 
know what I'll do. They are afraid I 
might even get married. Norma Talmadge 
has her own studio—consult our studio di- 
rectory for the address. Constance works 
there too. Charles Ray’s wife was Cora 
Grant. She isn’t a professional although 
‘tis whispered that she was once an extra 
girl, for a brief period. Don’t breathe it to 
a soul. 





Bos anp Co., SCHENECTADY.—You won- 
der and wonder if I will ever write a per- 
sonal letter to you. Don’t overtax your 
imagination, children. I am considered ec- 
centric so do not be surprised if you hear 
from me some day, particularly if you sent 
me a stamped addressed envelope. Bert 
Lytell is married to Evelyn Vaughn. Doug- 
Jas McLean is married and very happily, 
but not to Miss Doris May. She is still 
Miss May. Alla Nazimova is Mrs. Charles 
Bryant. Carmel Myer’s latest picture is 
“Beautifully Trimmed.” 





Auicia—Oh, I never work for nothing. 
That’s one of my peculiarities. But as 
for you sending me a fee, it’s out of the 
question. The editor believes I am suffi- 
ciently recompensed for my contributions 
to learning and literature in this Koran of 
screen culture—and perhaps he is right. At 
any rate, we don’t permit fees or anything 
like that. Thank you, ma’am, for your 
solicitude, al] the same. 








Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


MANoLA, DorcHESTER.—You are a sweet 
soul, Manola, even if your name does re- 
mind me of salad dressing. The pie has 
not come and [ don’t know whether to 
blame the postman, Mack Sennett, or 
you. Only—send me fudge, next time. I 
have never posed—for a still or moving 
picture. The former would be the latter 
in my case, so what’s the use, anyway? 
Come in often. 





W. C., Herena, Montana.—So the mo- 
tion picture camera is supposed to- be the 
X-Ray of the soul. If that were true I 
am afraid some of our best little artists 
would be out of a job. I mean, of course, 
that so few of our celluloid villains are 
villains in real life, don’t you know. I 
hope I make myself clear? Bebe Daniels 
isn’t married, but she is running Connie 
Talmadge a close second as the subject 
of engagement rumors. Once it was Harold 
Lloyd, then Lew Cody—and still our Bebe 
remains unmarried. Bebe will, I am sure, 
answer your letter and send you her photo- 
graph but I am equally sure she will not 
accept your proposal of marriage. How- 
ever, it won’t do any harm to ask. 





U. D. Y., Encitanp.—Once I left my 
hall-room for lunch and, expecting the 
milkman, wrote a note and tacked it above 
the door: “Don’t leave anything.” When 
I returned I found another note beside 
mine: “Thanks,” it said, “we didn't leave 
much.” They had walked off with a jar 
of strawberry jam, three of my best ties, 
and my _  dress-suit—practically all my 
worldly possessions. I hope they may see 
this and return them. Pauline Frederick’s 
latest production is “A Slave of Vanity” 
for Robertson-Cole, adapted from Sir Ar- 
thur Wing Pinero’s “Iris.” Pauline isn’t 
married, now. 





D. E. G., INDIANAPOLIS.—Y our initials 
are the same as Dorothy Gish’s. Bert and 
Wilfred Lytell are brothers. Bert is with 


Metro and has been for several: years. His 


latest is “The Misleading Lady.” Wilfred 
is in “Heliotrope,’” a Cosmopolitan-Para- 
mount production. Roberta, I don’t be- 
lieve in being hypocritical, so I shall not 
praise your poem, which you know is not 
good as well as I know it. Why waste 
your time on that sort of thing? You 
could do something really very fine if you 
set your mind to it. I’ve no patience with 
you—but then, neither have I any right 
to talk to you like a Dutch uncle—at least, 
not right out in public this way. However, 
since you are engaged and I anonymous, 
tis the only way. Farewell, Roberta. 
And now let’s get down to business. Yes 
—I saw “Sand” and liked it. Bill Hart 
may retire some day but the day is not 
yet. He lives with his sister, Miss Mary, 
in Beverly Hills, Cal. 





M. J., Hartrorp.—Where ae you been 
living? Mary Roberts Rinehart is not an 
actress, but a very well-known woman 
writer. Her stories have, many of them, 
been filmed. Among them, the “Bab” 
stories and “Dangerous Days.” Mary 
Pickford is Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks in 
private life and her latest pictures are 
“Rag Tag and Bob Tail” and “The Flame 
in the Dark.” Neither has been released 
at this writing. 





Yvonne, Betoir, Wis.—Even if you 
hadn’t promised to think me the dearest 
Answer Man in the world I’d have an- 
swered your question. It’s a pleasure,’ a 
great pleasure, to tell you about Katherine 
MacDonald. She is one of the most charm- 
ing young ladies I know. Her cover ap- 
peared on PHoTopLAy MacazineE for June, 
1920. She has blonde hair and blue eyes. 
Some of her pictures have been, “The 
Thunderbolt,” “The Beauty Market,” “The 
Turning Point,” “Passion’s Playground,” 
“Notorious Miss Lisle” and “Curtain.” 
She’s a sister of Mary MacLaren, which 
is another point in her favor. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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DO YOU BELIEVE—? 


(Being a few of the popular convictions 


Arabia? 
That all Far North pictures are 
made in Jersey snow storms? 


teas Theda Bara was born in 


That babies interfere with a career? 
(Referred to Billie Burke and 


Gloria Swanson.) 


That “pull” is the only thing you need 
to get a job in the pictures? 

That directors are brutal to every one 
but the star? 

That stars are brutal to every one but 
the director? 

That bathing beauties never know how 
to swim? 

That picture tears are never genuine? 





concerning motion picture p'ays and people) 


That huge sums are paid for all accepted 
scenarios? 


That life in the studios is just one 
divorce-after another? 


That an actress with a pretty face 
doesn’t need brains? 


That when you get a scenario back it 


means the company has stolen your 
idea? 


That no comedy is complete without a 


custard pie and a revolving door? 
That the best comedies have both? 


That press agents never tell the truth? 


That Ethel Clayton is as sophisticated 
as she pretends to be? 


By 
MAY STANLEY 


(a) That all the pretty girls in the 
pictures come from Virginia? (b) 
That they are only working to 
make enough money to buy back 
the old plantation? 


That film stars never have time for 
lunch? 


That Nazimova suffers terribly in a big 
emotional role? : 


That husbands and wives would appear 
together if there was as much 
money in it that way? 

That all the pictures of English country 
life are staged in Los Angeles? 


That David Wark Griffith is an English- 
man? 
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Sent FREE-Our Book 4 
IRENE. 


CASTLE ¢ 
Styles : 


Designed y Her Exclusively for 


PHILIPSBORN'S 


Every admirer of dainty IRENE CASTLE, famous film 
star and dancer— the best dressed woman in the world 
—will be delighted with the “Castle Edition” of 
Philipsborn’s Spring Style Book. It’s FREE, 

| with our compliments. <m 
| The “Castle Styles” are exquisite, 

yet very inexpensive. Philips- . 
born’s catalog is truly, 
**The Book of a 


Thousand 
Bargains.’’ 
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Our Mary—and her location wagon. Miss Pickford is getting ready to take a nap in this home on wheels, which has a portable 
couch on which she reclines when she’s not on the set, and also contains kitchenette, library, dressing-table and other comforts of home. 


Lays and Layers 


Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion-picture people. 


N electrician working on a set for 
Thomas H. Ince planted an enor- 
mous coil of wire almost in the mid- 
die of a rather well-trodden path. 
Thinking it best to issue all the warning 
possible, he decided to put up a sign. 

It read: 

“2,000 volts. Let your conscience be your 
guide.” P 

HEY’RE telling a good one on Bryant 
Washburn. 

When Bryant was in London, he was held 
up on location by a heavy shower. In fact, 
he was held up many times by showers; 
this was only one of the times. He and his 
company took refuge in a little inn, whose 
keeper recognized the American screen star 
and urged him to come and meet his mother. 

The nice old lady shook hands with Wash- 
burn and asked him his name. “The rea- 
son I want to know,” said she, “is because 
you look so much like a gentleman I saw 
in the kinema. I might say as how you 
look enough like him to be his brother. His 
name was Skinner and the play he was in 
was called ‘Skinner’s Dress Suit.’ He was 
jolly good in it and I hope you'll make good 
too.” Bryant assured her that he was none 
other than “Skinner” himself, in the flesh. 

“No, no, me lad,” said the old lady kindly 
but firmly, “you’re not Skinner. Skinner is 
a good-looking man.” 


VERYBODY’S talking about it in the 
Hotel Seymour in Manhattan where Mr. 
and Mrs. Tommy Meighan live. About how 
Mr. Meighan always keeps Mrs. Meighan 
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By CAL. YORK 


waiting because of a certain young lady. In 
fact, Tommy spends most of his time in the 
young lady’s apartments, only hurrying from 
them barely in time to meet Mrs. Meighan 
for dinner. It’s an intrigue. 

Tommy will call for a little chat. The 
young lady will immediately ask, “Where’s 
your wife?” 

“I’m sorry, but she’s waiting for me,” 
says Tommy. “I can’t stay long.” 

“She’s always taking you from me,”. cries 
the young lady, before kissing Tommy good- 
bye. 

I suppose we must mention that the young 
lady is Dorothy Dickson Hyson, daughter of 
the dancers, Carl Hyson and Dorothy Dick- 
son, and that she’s only a little past five 
years old. 


E quote: 

“Lady Diana Manners, one of the 
world’s famous beauties and the daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, and 
since her debut and presentation at the 
Court of St. James, the most widely dis- 
cussed woman of the day, is to become an 
American motion picture star, under the 
direction of J. Stuart Blackton. 

“Lady Diana has heretofore refused to 
appear professionally on stage and screen. 
She has, however, as an actress of much 
natural talent felt a great desire 
to do professional work. Lady Diana and 
her family would never have consented 
but for two reasons. One was that they 
had met Mr. Blackton personally, and he 
knew some of their friends. The other 
was that, from this acquaintance and his 


reputation, they knew him to be an artist 
of high attainments and intellectual quali- 
fications. Mr. Blackton passed the acid 
test and won out, where many others had 
failed.” 

To begin with, Lady Diana Manners is 
now Lady Diana Cooper, having married 
Duff Cooper sometime ago. In the second 
place, there might be mentioned as one of 
the “reasons” a trifling matter of  re- 
muneration. In the third place—but oh, 
piffle, in the first place! 


ET your minds at rest. You're going to 

have your long-waited laugh after all. 
Chaplin has sold “The Kid” to First Na- 
tional for, according to report, $800,000. 
And he is going to make some new pictures 
right away. Probably is working now. And 
from now on he'll be the only star by the 
name of Charles Chaplin in pictures because, 
as is mentioned elsewhere, Mildred Harris is 
not Mrs. Chaplin any more. 


HE prize publicity perpetration of the 
month: 

“The City—in all its false gaiety—was 
never more vividly portrayed than in Neal 
Hart’s third big picture, ‘Danger Valley.’ 
To drive home with all possible force his 
main contention—that the city, with its all, 
is like unto the desert, to those who see only 
by calcium, Neal Hart spared no expense in 
setting up the biggest, most magnificent ball- 
room set ever used. Between 75 and 
100 extra people have been engaged for this 
scene alone.” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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How to prevent the homeliness 


that creeps upon us unaware 


SHINY, rough, coarse-textured skin; a 

sallow, muddy complexion; how easily 
these annoying foes of loveliness can gain a 
hold! And yet how easy it is to ward them off 
when you know exactly what to do. Just 
applying a few simple little rules can work 
such wonders with your complexion! 


Y the right method of powdering you can 
forever ward off shininess. Always re- 
member that you should not apply the pow- 
der directly to your skin. When you make 
that mistake you have to keep powdering 
again and again all day. You really cannot 
expect the powder to stay on unless you use a 
powder base. For this you need a cream that 
cannot leave a trace of shine on the face. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream contains no oil. It 
cannot come out in an ugly shine. Before 
powdering apply a bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream; then put on the powder. In this way 
you can make the powder stay on two or 
three times as long; then no longer need you 
keep worrying about your face becoming shiny. 


OLD weather whips the natural mois- 
ture out of the skin, leaves it dry and 
harsh. By giving your skin additional mois- 


ing oil. 





Cold Geam & 


Vanishing Cream 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 


The dust specks that work 
deep into the skin must 
be removed each night 
with an entirely different 
cream—a cream contain- 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


ture to make up for this, by protecting it be- 
fore going out, you can prevent the roughen- 
ing and coarsening caused by cold, wind and 
dust. For this protection, as for a powder base, 
you need a greaseless cream. Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream has just the ingredients which keep 
the skin soft, supple and prevent chapping. 
Always protect your skin before going out by 
applying a bit of this softening cream. 


T the end of the day your pores are 
choked with tiny particles of dust that 
work in too deep to be removed by ordinary 
washing. These tend to make your skin look 
muddy. At night before retiring your skin 
needs a deep cleansing with an entirely dif- 
ferent cream from the greaseless one you use 
in the daytime, a cream with an oil base, which 
will work well into the pores. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the amount of oil to cleanse 
the skin and clear up clogged pores. Every 
night and after a motor trip, give@he skin a 
deep cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. In 
this way it will become clearer, fairer. 
Neither of these creams will foster the 
growth of hair on the face. Geta jar or tube 
of each of these creams at any drug or depart- 
ment store today. Remember, every normal 
skin needs doth these creams. 


Free sample tubes—MAIL THIS COUPON 


Before you go out, pro- 
tect your complexion 
from cold, wind and 
dust this way 











Please send me, free, the items checked: 


A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


A sc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 








POND’S EXTRACT CO., 116-Z Hudson St., New York 


A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 


A $c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


| 
| 
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A TewMinutes aDay 
the SEM-PRAY Way 


THE greatest of beauty specialists, 
visiting you daily, can do no more 
me to keep your complexion “Always 
* Young” than you can do alone 
with fragrant Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay. 


SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY 


Sempre Giovine 
Meaning Always Young ud 











. 3 
Ir keeps the skin young by re- 
storing Nature’s own oils lost by 
contact with the harsh, drying 
winds, by the exhausting strain 
of the social season that bring 
those tiny lines that herald the 
approach of age. 


After out-door exposure, before 
retiring, apply. Smooth gently with 
the fingers. Leave undisturbed for 
a few moments. Then remove with 
a soft cloth, and your skin will be 
perfectly cleansed, invigorated and 
glowing with youth. 

A seven-day trial convinces. Just send 

us your name and address and we wil! 

gladly forward a week’s supply free. 
At All Good Toilet Counters e,: 

The Sem-pray e 


Jo-ve-nay Co. 


Health Tints 
—s0¢ 


Exquisitely 
erfumed 
—s0¢ 
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A movie mob can now hear everything a director says six blocks away—and the 
director doesn't even have to raise his voice. Here is William deMille saving his 


own vocal chords by using the “Magna Vox” in directing a scene. 


Beats the old- 


fashioned megaphone, doesn't it ? 


HE exodus of the Famous Players from 

the east to the west coast studios has 
begun. Elsie Ferguson was the first to de- 
part. She went not unwillingly, but per- 
haps not joyously, for she has never worked 
elsewhere than in New York and she was 
rather loath to leave her home and her hus- 
band. Ethel Clayton, having only just set- 
tled down in her new apartment in Man- 
hattan, packed up again for a California 
bungalow. Justine Johnstone’s husband, 
Walter Wanger, becomes general manager of 
production of all the Paramount branches 
all over the world, and when he goes to the 
coast his lovely Realart wife will go with 
him. With the advent of all these lumi- 
naries, there will be a collection of stars un- 
der one studio roof—the Lasky—that the 
world of films has never before witnessed. 
Wonder how it will work out? 


GREAT deal has been said and written 

about the practice of producers chang- 
ing the titles of well-known books and plays 
to lurid pack-’em-in billings. A recent in- 
stance of this occurred in the screen trans- 
lation of Henry Arthur Jones’ work, 
“Michael and the Lost Angel,” which 
reached the screen as “Whispering Devils.” 
But consider, folks, what they are doing in 
Germany. We see advertised in a German 
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trade-journal “Unchained Passions” and 
“Trene’s False Step.” But the title which 
wins the beautiful tin pen-wiper is “The 
Vampire from St. Louis.” Accompanying it 
in the list, are “The Inn of Chicago,” “The 
Jewelry Thieves from San Francisco,” “The 
Inheritance from New York.” An interest- 
ing study in German psychology, isn’t it? 


HE last chapter has been written in a 
glittering career, and the book of Olive 
Thomas’ life is closed forever. 

The chapter was written in bold type 
in many papers—in the form of an adver- 
tisement. It announced the auction sale 
of the effects of the late star, a sale origi- 
nally scheduled for two days but which 
required only one, for the bidding was brisk. 

The two biggest buyers were Lewis J. 
Selznick, president of the corporation which 
released Miss Thomas’ pictures, and Mabel 
Normand, one of the late star’s best and 
most loyal friends. Mr. Selznick purchased 
the Locomobile and several articles of jew- 
elry. Miss Normand purchased a gold toilet 
set for $1,425, among other things. There 
were many valuable pearl and diamond 
rings and bracelets, pearl necklaces, and 
fur wraps. 

The proceeds of the sale went to the 
mother of Olive Thomas. 
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HAT, the film enthusiasts always want 
to know, does my celluloid favoriie 


do when she isn’t working? Well, most of | | 


them come home and read a book and go 
to bed, except on Saturday nights. But it 
remained for Mary MacLaren to do some- 
thing absolutely different. Mary, after 
working all day in the International studios 
away uptown in New York, comes home to 
her hotel for dinner and then—four nights 
a week—hastens to art school. She has a 
decided talent in this direction and her 
teachers say that if she ever gets tired of 
motion pictures she can always illustrate for 
a living. 


HE Actors’ Equity gave a ball at the 

Hotel Astor in New York. John Emer- 
son, you know, is president of this leading 
actors’ body and so he and his little brun- 
ette wife, Anita Loos, were there, supported 
by Norma Talmadge, looking particularly 
spectacular in a lovely new gown from 
Paris, Joseph Schenck, John and ’Nita’s film 
master, and Charles Chaplin. The last 
should really be first, for Charlie was pretty 
nearly the most popular person at the ball. 
Wherever he went he was surrounded by 
an admiring group of fellow thespians. 

In speaking to some of them of an inci- 
dent that occurred several years ago Chaplin 
said with a twinkle in his eye, “That was 
when I was famous!” 


ERHAPS you read about William Brady 

Junior’s marriage to Thelma Percy, 
sister of Eileen. (Bill Brady, Jr., is Alice’s 
step brother, Grace George’s and Bill 
Brady’s only son). Perhaps, then, you'll be 
interested to know that there isn’t a word 
of truth in it. Oh, no—the young man 
didn’t contradict it, but his dad did. “My 
son,” said William A. Brady, Sr., “does not 
even know the young lady.” So that’s that. 


LORENCE LAWRENCE, famous some 

years ago in films, went to California to 
become: the head of a dramatic school out 
there. But some picture producer waylaid 
her and persuaded her to practice her art 
instead of teach it. So you'll see her soon. 


ERBERT RAWLINSON is to be a 

featured player for Louis B. Mayer. 
He is Anita Stewart’s leading man in her 
new picture. Mayer is to concentrate in the 
future on special productions, with a fea- 
tured cast instead of a star. With Mildred 
Harris. leaving, Miss Stewart remains the 
only Mayer luminary. 


HEY tell many tales of temperament 
around a studio. But some of the 
best have never been told. 

One of them concerns itself with a very 
famous, very emotional, very beautiful star. 
She has a reputation for temperament that 
causes directors to pluck at the coverlet and 
studio managers to seriously consider the 
best way to end it all. 

The other day, she was doing a Spanish 
dance on her set. Every time she rehearsed 
it, she stepped a bit over the “camera line” 
—meaning that she stepped out of camera 
range and had to do it over again. Finally 
her director became a bit exasperated. “For 
heavens’ sake, Miss Blank,” he protested, 
“try to keep within that line!” 

It was a gentle protest—oh, so gentle. 
But Miss Blank gave a shriek, threw aside 
her Spanish shawl, and flung her castanets 
as far as she could fling them. 

They missed her director. But they hit 
an innocent and eminent author who was 
merely a pleasant onlooker in the studio. 
He retired holding his nose. 
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If a Price Tag 
came on breakfasts 


Were breakfast dishes marked with prices you would see this at a 
glance: Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. 

A chop costs 12 cents—two eggs cost 9 cents. One serving of bacon 
and eggs costs as much as 15 of Quaker Oats. 

A meat, egg or fish breakfast, on the average, costs 
ten times Quaker Oats, 


Then figure by calories—the energy measure of food value. 
Quaker Oats nutrition costs 61% cents per 1,000 calories. 
Meat, eggs and fish will average about nine times that. 

' Consider how that difference mounts up. It means 35 
je cents per breakfast in a family of five. 
—_ The One-Cent Dish 

atten The oat is the greatest food that grows. It is almost 
Namé)ien =the ideal food in balance and completeness. As food for 
growth and vim-food it has age-old fame. Everybody 
should start the day on oats. Then think what you save 
when Quaker Oats is made your basic breakfast. 





Calories per Pound Cost per 1,000 Calories 
Quaker Oats ... . 1810 Quaker Oats . ... 6%c 
Round Steak ... . 890 Average Meats ... 45c¢ 
Average Fish . . .. 375 Average Fish . . . . 50c 














Quaker Oats 


The flavory queen grains only 


Get Quaker Oats to make the dish doubly delightful. It is flaked from 
queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. These super-grade oats cost no extra price, so 
you should insist that you get them. 


15 cents and 35 cents per package 


Except in far west and south 
Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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Sani-Flush 


TRACE GAR. GEA we & PATENT Orrice 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scourin#? 











Surprisingly Easy 
LEANING the closet bowl 


is easy when you do it with 
Sani-Flush. Just sprinkle a lit- 
tle into the bowl according to 
directions. Flush. The work 
is done. The bowl and hidden 
trap are made spotlessly white 
without any dipping out of water, 
scrubbing or scouring. Sani- 
Flush cannot harm the plumbing. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 3 












COMMERCIAL 


ARTIST 


MEYER BOTH 

$100 A WEEK UP fOr ECE 
(a Department of the Meyer Both Company) 
offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw develop your talent. 
Study this practical course —taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who produced 
and sold last year over 12,600 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater every 
year — today's shortage acute. It's a 


highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to both men and 






women — home study instruction. 
Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get oar special book, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY” — for half the cost of 
mailing — 4 cents in Stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 31 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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preferred journalism. 


ERE’S a hint for exhibitors. 
or leave it. 

There is no doubt that one gets an eye- 
ful every time he goes into a picture palace. 
What with brightly:colored pictures of the 
land of the sky-blue water, and the tints 
and the shades, not to mention the close-ups 
of the heroine and the long-shots—we wish 
they were longer—of the beach beauties. 
One’s ear is also satisfied, nobly so, with 
the outpourings of the million-dollar organ, 
the expensive orchestra and the over-adver- 
tised tenor. And sometimes there come to 
the ear additional thrills furnished with all 
film explosions, trains, waves, motors, and 
airplanes—in other words, appropriate ac- 
companiment from queer instruments ex- 
pertly manipulated by the smallest man in 
the orchestra. 

Now, why not exercise the olfactory nerve 
as well? In case you have forgotten ‘vhat 
that is, we would specify—the nose. Give 
us, oh managers, the sweet smell of jasmine 
sprayed by eager ushers when the hero 
kisses the heroine one night in June. Give 
us the good strong smell of gin. Give us 
the odors of baking bread with tlie bakery 
scene. Do not forget the smell of soap-suds 
when the little country girl on the screen 
sees her sprightly reflection in the Monday 
washtub. Then, indeed, will we cease to be- 
grudge one of you the price of admission, 
including the tax. 


Take it 


ABEL NORMAND has been taking a 

vacation. On an up-state farm. Only 
comes into Manhattan once in a _ while. 
Leading the simple life. Reason? Mabel 
wanted to gain ten pounds. Doesn’t know 
when she'll come back to work. “Want a 
good story first,” she says. She looks perter 
and prettier than she ever did. 


AYBE it isn’t quite fair to tell this one 

on Wally Reid. But it’s too good to 
keep. And besides everybody in San Fran- 
cisco is talking about it, so what can you 
expect ? 








It seems that Wally end his company 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., the “millionaire reporter,” visited the Goldwyn studios 

in California the other day. They offered him a job inthe films, but he said he 

He is at the right, talking to little Johnny Jones and 
Director Mason Hopper. 


went to the Bay City not so long ago to 
film some scenes for “Always Audacious.” 
Between scenes, as it were, Wally managed 
to dig up quite a bit of excitement and 
even discovered some @ftover local color on 
the Barbary Coast where he played the saxo- 
phone and the drum and various other in- 
struments at the dance palaces and con- 
ducted himself generally like a two-year- 
old on a vacation. 

Returning one evening from a little party 
of this nature, Wally and his boon com- 
panion, one “Hezi” Tate whose other busi- 
ness is being assistant director to Cecil de 
Mille, sat in the window of their room at 
one of the local hotels and suffered the 
pangs of ennui. 

Then they had an idea. 

A little later a large number of indignant 
citizens began entering the revolving doors 
of the famous hostelry, irate citizens with 
entirely incapacitated hats held in their 
hands, on which apparently some aviatorial 
hen had tried to lay eggs from about the 
height of the 11th floor. 

Likewise, a number of the hotel’s per- 
fectly good pillows were returned uader cir- 
cumstances most distressing. 

And the awful part of it was that when 
the manager traced the crime to the two 
culprits, they threw him out and shot him 
a coupla pillows for good luck. 

Well, boys will be boys. 

Only next time. perhaps they'd better 
choose locations in Death Valley or on the 
Salton Sea. San Francisco is a hard com- 
bination of circumstances for any hard- 
working young actor. 


CCORDING to a report, Mack Sennett 

is going to write five musical comedies 
a year to be produced by Al Woods. Af- 
ter presentations on Broadway the plays 
will be picturized at the Sennett studios in 
California. Oh yes—a bevy of California 
beauties will be brought on from the coast 
to appear in the comedies. Meanwhile Sen- 
nett is trying his hand at comedy-drama. 
The first is called “Heart Balm.’ 
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HE delighted expectation of the public 
in regard to the oft-rumored re-mar- 
riage of Lew Cody and Dorothy Dalton 
having practically evaporated, the question 
arises as to whether Mr. Cody really will 
continue a_ bachelor-from-experience or 
whether he will enter the ring with Willard 
Mack in the contest of many and beautiful 
wives. . 
We don’t know what Bebe Daniels’ views 
on matrimony are, but it’s safe to say at 
the present writing that whatever they are 
will undoubtedly have a marked effect upon 
Mr. Cody’s decision. 


OD bless the Irish! 

Hal Roach, the guy that manages 
every little thing for Harold Lloyd, walked 
up to a policeman in Los Angeles the other 
day to make some inquiries about the new 
traffic signals. 

He said: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but my name is 
Roach—” 

“And a foine guy y’are for apoligizing 
fer it! It’s a grand name. Ye should be 
proud to own it. Don’t come around me 
excusing yerself fer havin’ a name loike 
Roach. Git out. av the way now or a flivver 
will stip on ye. Good day.” 


HE month’s most unlucky man—Lam- 
bert Hillyer. 

While the Bill Hart director was out visit- 
ing the other evening, some vile person broke 
into his house, filled Lambert’s own beau- 
tiful new coupe with Lambert’s extensive and 
priceless stock of liquid goods—including 
several cases of champagne—and beat it. 

As yet no trace has been found of the 
villain. 

Lambert inserted the. following ad in the 
Los Angeles papers: “You can keep the 
car if you will bring back my liquor.” 


ALARY stories—statistical and otherwise | 
—are legion. Here's one from an en-| 
tirely new angle. 


When Tony Moreno recently re-signed | 


with Vitagraph for another five years, one 
of his friends said to him, “Tony, I don’t 
believe you’re a very good business man. 
Seems to me you could have got a lot more 
money out of that contract if you’d worked 
it right. I don’t believe that your salary 
(which runs well into four figures per week) 
is what you’re worth.” 

Said Tony: “Don’t think it’s what I’m 
worth, eh? Maybe not. But if there are 
rio pictures—how much am I worth? I 
guess I might be getting $3.00 a day, dig- 
ging ditches, maybe. I guess I get all ’'m 
worth. I’m not sore. I’m darn grateful!” 

But then, Tony always was the most | 
utterly regular human fellow in the entire | 
picture game. 


| 


HE only person who seems to have re- | 

ceived authentic information as to the | 
movements of Charlie Chaplin is little Jackie | 
Coogan, the boy whom Chaplin once desig- 
nated as the greatest child actor on the 
screen. 

Jackie got all busted up in an automobile | 
accident recently, and his convalescence at 
the hospital was cheered by a wire from 
Chaplin stating that he would be home to 
spend Christmas with the youngster—home 
being Los Angeles in Jackie’s case. 


ULIAN ELTINGE is coming back to pic- 

tures. He is making a photoplay of what 
was perhaps his greatest stage success, “The 
Fascinating Widow.” Harry Beaumont, who 
lately left Goldwyn, is directing, and Ann 
May is the leading woman. 
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kept in perfect ndition smooth, 

soft, pliable, attractively beautiful 
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ina Claire recognizes the cleansing, 
softening, healin properties of 
Hinds Cream, and uses it regularly 
to keep her skin in 


health 


perfect, natural 


“he comfort and charm this snow 
white, daintily scented skin lotion 
brings, makes Hinds Cream the 
indispensable toilet 


many refined homes 


FOR TRIAL Hinds Honey 
Almond-Cream 5c. Either Cold 
Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c 
Face Powder, sample, 2c; trial size 
Rey Toilet Soap, &c Be sure to 
enclose amount required, but do 
not send foreign stamps or foreign 


money 
Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites sell- 
ing everywhere or mailed postpaid 
in U.S. A. from laboratory 

S. HINDS 


228 West Street; Portland, Maine 


“The 
/ HINDS 
WEEK-END 
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The Coquetry 
of Yama Yam. 


Posed by Bessie McCoy Davis, 


twinkles in her agile toes 
and sparkles in her lustrous 
eyes. You can have alluring 
eyes by cultivating beautiful 
brows and lashes. Use Lashlux, 
a dressing cream which darkens 
the lashes at once and makes 
them grow long, silky and glis- 
tening. Apply after powdering; 
it supplies the natural oil ab- 
sorbed by powder and gives a 
well-groomed sheen to brows and 
lashes. A harmless, delicately 
scented cream. Dark, Brown and 
Colorless. 50c per jar at drug 
counters or direct from makers. 


ROSS COMPANY 


Makers of ‘*Ripplesheen"® Shampoo Powder ; 
29 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


Means 
luxuriant 
Lashe§ 








ABLACK 


r 
PACE Powber 


When you ask your druggist for 
Lablache, why is it he seldom offers 
you a substitute? Because he knows 
there is no better face 
powder, and that 
the class of wo- 
men who use it 
are satisfied—it’s 
so natural. 


Refuse Substitutes 


may be danger- 

oh, White, Pink 

or Cream, 75c,. a box 
ot druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
Send 

















|for the dear old rural drammar. 


If the roof were removed from the new Paramount studio in Long Island City and 


an airplane picture taken, the result would resemble this. 


The above photograph 


was snapped from the grill work high above the studio stage where Dorothy Dalton 
and company were assembled in the Aurora Borealis saloon, erected for a western 


drama. 


The gambling tables and the bar may be distinguished but the people look 
like the shell marks on an airplane picture made in France. 


Note the huge lights 


in the foreground. 


OOR John Wray! 

Of course everybody knows a lot of 
grief has to happen to a director. But this 
seems a bit strong. 

Wray was directing the new Thomas H. 
Ince special starring lovely Florerce Vidor. 
The scene was a most elaborate one, using 
several hundred extra people in evening garb, 
a large sunken pool, an orchestra, and :x- 
pensive scenery. 

What with the orchestra and all, John 
couldn’t make his directions heard. At a 
given time, several hundred of the extra 
people, supposed to be guests at a smart- 
set dinner party, were to throw discretion 


| to the winds and jump into the ‘pool. 


So Wray sent his assistants about and 
notified everybody of the exact action, tell- 
ing them when he was ready that he would 


| fire a shot from a revolver. 


A grand idea. Only Hobart Bosworth 
happened to be working on the next set 
and he shot the villain just about five min- 
utes before Wray was ready to shoot. The 
extras jumped. 

We haven't the heart to tell any more— 


LIVE TELL is playing opposite Eugene 

O’Brien now. Quite a few erstwhile 
stars have voluntarily resigned their stellar 
estates to take up the more pleasant and 
less arduous duties of leading business. 


HE crowded condition of Broadway, 

New York, picture theaters is tradi- 
tional. Still, it was something of a surprise 
to see Morris Gest, producer of “Aphrodite” 
and “Mecca,” standing patiently in a long 
line waiting to see the film version of Otis 
Skinner’s “Kismet.” 


ECAUSE of the vogue of “Way Down 
East,” several producers are going in 
Hugo 


Ballin is making “East Lynne,’ which, 
while perhaps not rural, is most certainly 
drammar. Then too, Vitagraph is doing 
“The Heart of Maryland,” with Catherine 
Calvert in the réle made famous by Mrs. 
Leslie Carter. 


OW that the Talmadges are settled down 
in New York again everyone wants to 
know what they’re doing. 

Constance is as busy as ever. When she 
isn’t working she’s having a good time. Con- 
stance regards life in general in the nature 
of a lark, and a trip to Europe and attend- 
ant glories hasn’t spoiled her optimistic 
outlook. 

Norma, escorted nearly always by her 
husband, has gone sou'h on location, re- 
turned, started work, seen all the new plays, 
and signed a new contract. That is, Mr. 
Schenck has arranged to release his wife’s 
and his sister-in-law’s pictures through As- 
sociated First National for a period of four 
years. In addition Schenck has secured the 
services of Herbert Brenon to direct Norma 
for an indefinite engagement, has enlisted 
the support of Harrison Ford, Kenneth Har- 
lan and James Harrison as leading men, 
and has purchased several rew plays for 
production. 


OMEBODY of importance was paying 

Agnes Ayres compliments upon her 
beauty as that young actress stood on the 
deMille set in her marvelous “Cinderella” 
costume. 

“Well,” said Agnes slowly, in that pa- 
thetic voice of hers (the kitty-cats have 
even been known to call it a whine), “I’m 
glad you think I’m beautiful. You’ve got 
to be something in this world and I’ve dis- 
covered I haven’t any brains, all right.” 

Which leads us to believe Agnes may be 
deeper than we had suspected. 
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1 ENIALS—vigorous and emphatic—are 

the order of the day with Allen Holu- 
bar. The ceaseless repetition of stories about 
his forthcoming production—stories as to 
its moral tone, its sacrifice of human life 
in the making, its nudity of costuming,— 
have heaped coals of fire on the director’s 
head, so he says. 

Mr. Holubar declares that his picture is 
not immoral, that on the contrary it has a 
highly moral lesson—that it does not con- 
tain a single nude scene, and that if any- 
one cares to investigate he will show them 
the insurance records to prove that only 
one person was injured, and that the injury 
was slight. 

Like everything else, “time will tell.” 

But if Mr. Holubar’s denials are true, 





a lot of reparation coming. 


ILDRED HARRIS CHAPLIN secured 
a divorce from Charles Spencer Chaplin 
in Judge York’s department of the superior 
court of Los Angeles on November 8th. 
. Upon the witness stand, with tears stream- 
ing down her face, the young wife of the 
screen’s greatest comedian repeated her oft- 
told tale of alleged cruelty, neglect and 

wedded unhappiness. 
; She was accompanied only by her mother 
and her attorney. Mr. Chaplin did not ap- 
] : pear, but his lawyer was in the courtroom. 
The decree was granted by Judge York 
upon the ground of desertion when Mrs. 
Chaplin stated that in spite of repeated ap- 
peals on her part, Charlie refused to come 
5 home and act like a husband is supposed 

f to act. 

A property settlement arranged out of 
court awarded Mrs. Chaplin $50,000 at that 








4 time, and $57,000 in six months. 
: Incidentally, while on her visit to Los 
y é Angeles, Mrs. Chaplin (now Mildred Harris, 
§ since one of the conditions of the divorce 


was that the divorced wife should use the 
magic name of Chaplin no more for pro- 
fessional purposes), was, as usual, widely 
quoted by the newspapers upon various sub- 
jects. 
Among other things she stated that “there 
is somebody I am very much interested in, 
but I sha’n’t marry again for a long time.” 
She also stated that she expected to build 
a beautiful new California home, out Bev- 
erly Hills way between the Bill Hart and 
Wally Reid mansions. Well, Hollywood real 
estate is a good investment. 
All in all, we wonder how Mildred feels 
about it. Her one great moment on the 
: witness stand came when she spoke brokenly 
of the tiny son whose passing shattered her 
last hopes of a reconciliation with her hus- 
band. 


OU couldn’t turn around in Hollywood 

on any lot this month without stum- 
bling over producers, presidents, and other 
“higher up” powers that be. It’s been a 
regular open season for all the important 
fellows to look over the western front, as 
it were. 


Tesse L. Lasky and Adolph Zukor, of | 


; Paramount-Artcraft ; Winnie Sheehan, 
vice-president of Fox; Albert Smith, Vita- 
graph president; Carl Laemmle, head of 
Universal ;s Marcus Loew, of Metro; Samuel 
Goldwyn, and Arthur Kane have all been 
in our midst. 

It doesn’t seem to portend anything im- 

4 portant to the industry except perhaps a 

! general tightening of the more systematic 
method of government in the studios and a 

| cutting away of any possible unnecessary 

overhead. 
It’s a long, cold winter. 
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an 


You Were 


Meantto Be! 





NCE upon a time there was a 
girl child who grew up with 
the secret of joyful living. Like 

all heroines, she was beautiful, with 

the beauty of clear skin, bright eyes, 

a graceful figure, and soft, thick hair. 


+ Because she was ectly happy and 
healthy in mind and body, she was never 
melancholy, never over-tired. Always she 
radiated that magnetic force the world 
calls charm. From the many suitors who 
surrounded her, she chose the man she 
loved. The care of childrenand a house- 
hold, that came with the years, never 
dimmed her radi charm. 


She filled her place in the world joyfully 
and efficiently, and kept her youthful 
spirits and vigor all her life. 


The Charm of 
Girlhood for 
Women of 40 


Her way of life is revealing the secret to 
women everywhere. Tired, discouraged 
wives mothers, who feel their beauty 
fading, are finding in it the means of re- 
newing their youthful health and charm. 
Girls are increasing their natural attrac- 
tions a hundredfold, Simply by living the 
new way and giving a little special care 
where it is needed, you, too, can make 
yourself the woman you were meant to be. 


The secret is not a rigorous course of 
treatment or of tiresome exercise. It is 
a simple, easy and delightful way to live 
which works wonders in a short time. It 
develops the full force of your personality, 
mental and physical. By following a few 
simple directions, you will find yourself 
becoming serene, well-poised, alert, as well 
as healthier, happier and more charm- 
ing every day. 


101 Practical Suggestions 


You will learn, at once, a number of simple 
effective things —how to attract, interest an 
charm the people you meet —the secret of fascin- 
ating eyes—and how to make people strive to 
picese you. You know the charm of beautiful 

air, soft, colorful complexions and eyes full of 
expression. You will learn how to make your 
ekin and eyes and hair the things of beauty they 
ought to be. And all the time your mind and 
he will be growing in that deep, underlyin 
health and vitality which is the precious pam 
of happiness and charm. 


Investigate Today 


Simply send eer name and address and we 
will send you FREE a tascinating book on this 
new way of life, prepared for distribution by the 
yay jety. This great society stands for 
a better node of living for the human race. 
Hundreds of happy women have proved its 
worth, Learn how easy it is to be healthy, happy 
and charming, in spite of the cares of childrea 
and a home, or the strain of social life. Many 
vital problems of married life and motherhood 
made clear. Be the woman Nature intended you 
to be. There is no obligation. Send coupon now. 


OLYMPIAN SOCIETY 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 1722, Chicago 
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And they took this in California! 


King Vidor and Colleen Moore on location in 


the northern part of the Golden State for snow scenes in “The Sky Pilot.” Colleen 
threw her first snowball since she was a kid back in Chicago, 


HEN she has completed two more pro- 

ductions for Famous, Billie Burke will 
probably leave that company. Flo Zieg- 
feld may enter the picture producing field 
himself and in that case his wife will be 
bis first star. Miss Burke prefers to live 
and work in New York, while all the other 
Paramount stars have participated in the 
transfer of studio activities from -the east 
to the west coast. 


AY ALLISON is laid up at her home 

in Beverly Hills with a couple of 
busted ribs. We admit it seems difficult to 
connect the dainty little blonde with such 
a catastrophe. If it were Bill Hart, or Tom 
Mix—but May Allison! 

It happened, according to inside informa- 
tion, while May was holding an hilarious 
frolic on the lawn with some of the neigh- 
borhood kiddies—a frolic including a foot- 
ball. 

May is a lot better, entirely out of any 
danger of complication which at first 
threatened, and hopes to be back at work 
in six weeks or so. Anyway, I never saw 
so many flowers in my life as her devoted 
admirers sent her on learning the sad news. 
Most anybody would bust a rib or two 
for such gorgeousness. 


HE entrance of Elinor Glyn into mo- 

tion picture circles in Hollywood has 
produced a good deal the same effect that 
a charge of dynamite under a building will 
show. 

The English author, with her red hair, 
her exquisite jewels, her green eyes and 
wonderful manner, has been the one topic 
of conversation in the movie colony. 

Incidentally, she is being handled with 
kid gloves by the Paramount-Artcraft ; 
organization, for whom she is to write 
stories. The lady is forceful and deter- 
mined, and rumor hath it that her original 
story is to be presented according to her 
dictates or not at all. 

She has been extensively entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Lasky and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil B. deMille. Mrs. Lasky, it 
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seems, won her instant approval, because 
she “had the most perfect hair and hair- 
dress in America—exactly like Paris.” 

Her remarks to a young male star—who 
has been told by some millions of women 
that he was utterly perfect—were so revo- 
lutionary and helpful (?) that the young 
man appears to be starting life all over 
again. Mrs. Glyn cryptically stated that 
he “didn’t take enough Turkish baths and 
Sandow exercises, nor sufficient outdoor 
sports, that he cut his hair as though he 
had a ring worm in the back of his neck 
and wore his boots as though they were 
made by his butcher.” 

Nevertheless she has completely fascinated 
everyone who has met her, and the privi- 
lege of a few moments with her is being 
fought for by the different stars. It isn’t 
difficult on witnessing her effect upon peo- 
ple here to understand her great vogue with 
such dignitaries as the King and Queen of 
Spain. 


OLLEEN MOORE was standing in the 

lobby of Grauman’s Theater in Los 
Angeles one afternoon waiting for a friend 
(she says a female friend), to go to the 
picture. The friend was late in arriving. 
Colleen stood close to the box-office win- 
dow where a young lady with a large stack 
of chewing gum and a Better-Baby stare 
was handling the clamoring throngs. 

One fresh young man lingered rather long 
discussing the position of the seats which 
he and his female of the species were to 
occupy. At last he said belligerently, “Now 
understand, I want those seats on the aisle.” 

“Both of them?” asked the girl in the 
box-office sweetly. 

An elderly lady who apparently thought 
she was talking across the backyard fence 
with all morning ahead of her, was curious 
as to price, location and general desirabil- 
ity of every one of the hundreds of seats 
in the house. At last she seemed about to 
decide, then hesitated again. 

“Well, tell me one thing, lady,” said the 
girl wearily, “Will you have ‘em plain or 
breaded ?” 
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Plays and Players 
(Concluded) 


OR a P. A. we think this is pretty good— 
“A great psychological authority has 
stated that there is a great crook play every 
five years which fastens itself upon the pub- 
lic thought. 

In 1900 it was “Jim, the Penman.” 

In 1905 it was “Leah Kleschna.” 

In 1910 it was “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 

In 1915 it was “Within the Law.” 

And in 1920 it is going to be “Outside 
the Law,” the crook drama just completed 
by Tod Browning, starring Priscilla Dean, 
with Lon Chaney and Wheeler Oakman. 


HERE is a big sign just inside the door 
of one of the famous beach eating re- 
sorts near Hollywood, where the luminaries 
of the screen are wont to gather and frolic. 

It reads: 

“Have you left anything?” 

Sessue Hayakawa regarded it rather sadly 
the other evening as he was about to de- 
part and then remarked to his wife, “Let’s 
change it and make it right. It should 
be— 

“Have you anything left?” 

Right along the same line was Betty 
Blythe’s answer to the Mexican official on 
the Tia Juana border who asked her if 
she was bringing back anything of value. 

“Good heavens, no,” said Betty heartily. 
“Don’t you worry, old dear. They got 
every cent of it before they let me start, 
so I’m afraid you’re out of luck. 

“Gee,” she remarked later, “They ought 
to have an American on the other side to 
do that when you go down. I could have 
helped him out a lot.” 


AMPTON DEL RUTH, director of 

comedies, married Alta Allen, one of 
the beauties who appears in his pictures, 
in Los Angeles. 


ERHAPS you read a newspaper report 

to the effect that Cecil deMille and 
Louise Glaum had been married. Perhaps 
you were surprised, particularly if you had 
read “What Does Marriage Mean?” Cecil 
deMille’s story in the December issue of 
this magazine. Of course, the report was 
false; but suppose we quote Mr. deMille 
himself, who denies it in a characteristically 
charming fashion: “While I have never 
met Miss Glaum I am very sure that any 
man would be honored by her hand. Un- 
fortunately I was unable to be present at 
the ceremony because my wife and three 
children would not let me!” 


ARY PICKFORD has a new director 

—her own brother. Frances Marion, 
who was to have directed two of Miss Pick- 
ford’s pictures, was recalled by International 
to continue her interrupted contract before 
the second picture was begun’ So Mary 
enlisted Jack’s services. Al Green will co- 
direct. 


$$$$$ 


= HERE’S millions in it”—when it’s the 

real thing. There were seven hundred 
and sixty-seven millions in it for the motion 
picture theater box offices of the United 
States during the year from July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1920, to be exact, $767,336,470 
poured from the public pockets into the 
coffers of the country’s cinemas. The figures 
were revealed in the preliminary report of 
the Department of Internal Revenue; the 
Government collected from exhibitors taxes 
aggregating $76,733,647; and from the dis- 
tributors of films taxes aggregating $4,381,- 
410, on the gross distributing business -om- 
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When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long do 
damage. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush 
does not remove it all. 


That film causes most tooth 
troubles. So millions find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains and makes the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

It also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








How Pretty Teeth 


are ruined during sleep 


holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Few escape its damage. So dental 
science has for years been seeking 
a film combatant. 


New methods found 


Now ways have been found to 
fight film and film effects. Able 
authorities have proved them. The 
ways are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. And millions 
of people every day enjoy its benefits. 


Watch it for 10 days 


These five effects, attained twice 
daily, have brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth: feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by what you see and feel. 
Our book will tell the reasons. This 
is too important to neglect. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 291, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 














A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 





all druggists in large tubes. 





































































































































































































































































































































half hour ago Peggy had a tight, ugly 
cough and Mother was worrying about 
all the troublesome remedies she knew 
Peggy disliked. Then she remembered the 
bottle of Kemp’s Balsam she had got 
months ago for just such a 
time. And Peggy was glad 
she did, Just enough to 
moisten her throat and the 
horrid old cough stopped, 
The sand man came and 
Mother heaved a sigh of 
relief, 
You may have just such 
an experience, Don’t for- 
get that 


KEMPS BALSAM 


WILL STOP THAT COUGH 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Well- -trained commercial artists earn 


r. $50, $75, $100, $150, a week, and ecme- 
‘amneneven mere. If youliketodraw, develop 
your talent—learn the secrets that make your draw- 
ings worth real money. Well-trained artists are 
always at a premium, 


Learn at Home Quickly 
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on_your work. 
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DESTROY HAIR 


and Roots on Face, , 


arme or body + 
manenty with Z f 

No electricity. Uniike 
depilatories which 
merely burn off surface 
hair, leaving the roots 
to thrive. 


ZIP is the rapid 
harmless, painless and 
Fragrant compound 
used by actresses, de- 
butantes, beauty spec- 
jalists. Easily applied 
at home, ZIP instantly 
removes all undesir- 
able hair without pain, leaving the skin soft 
and smooth. 

At your dealers or direct by mail in plain 
wrapper. Treatments at better class Beauty 
Shops representing me, Write for FREE illus. 
trated BOOK: “A Talk on Superfluous Hair.” 
Call at office to have FREE ee ey 
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SpeCialist 


12 West 40th St. 
Dept. 9 
New York City 
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Non-Essentials 


(Continued from page 30) 


there with his head in his hands as though 
an overpowering emotion had taken hold of 
him. 

Finally, he spoke of taking a trip.. After- 
wards she remembered this as the first defi- 
nite step. 

“TI think I need a change, Lucy.” 
“Perhaps you are right, John. 
shall you go? To Florida?” 
“Florida! Heavens—no!” 
her suggestion. “I’m thinking of going to 
Europe. I’m in need of new ideas. I 
should have a new perspective of American 


Where 
He laughed at 


life. Europe will give me that.” 
“England ?” 
“No—France. I think I’a like a Latin 


point of view just now. There is so much 
of reconstruction there.” 


She tried to make her answer sound 


casual. “Do you think the trip would be 
safe for baby? I understand conditions 
there—” 


He looked up quickly. 
of going alone.” 

Again the forced, casual note. “Perhaps 
you are right. A family on such a trip 
might be too—too confining.” 

He did not meet her eyes. “I’m glad 
you see it that way. Would you be happy 
here—alone with baby?” 

“Happy? Hardly that. I should miss 
you too much to be happy, John.” 

“But—I mean—you'd get along all right. 
You’d be contented?” 

“How long will you stay?” 

“Oh, it’s all an idea—just now. 
nothing at all will come of it. 
wanted to talk it over with you.” 

So her fear, her intuition, had not been 
unfounded! The battle between intellect 
and domesticity was in full swing. Dis- 
couragement swept over her and was pushed 
aside. Fighting qualities sprang into life 
which had hitherto been unsuspected. The 
cheeriness of her voice deepened; her inter- 
est in her husband’s comfort increased; the 
house was never so well nor so quietly run, 
so delightfully charming and peaceful; more 
flowers made it gay; the wheels of life 
seemed recklessly oiled. 

The campaign demanded another call up- 
on Mrs. Havilow. Lucy was received with 
modulated but evident surprise. A patron- 
izing note was apparent in the greeting. 

“So awfully good of you to come. 
housekeeping—how is it going on?” 

“Perfectly. You haven’t an idea how satis- 
factory it is.” 

“But—I thought you had all sorts of dif- 
ficulties !” 

“The satisfaction is in overcoming them.” 

“Ah.” 

“You’ve never had that experience ?” 

“Housekeeping? Heavens—no! My maid 
and I and hotels—that is my creed. In that 
way I avoid all the difficulties of life.” 

“But, in that way, don’t you miss indi- 
viduality? Aren’t you always mere!y—mere- 
ly a number?” 

Mrs. Havilow’s grey eyes showed the least 
signs of hard glitter. “I don’t mind my— 
what shall I call it?—body being a number, 
as you put it, provided my mind is free to 
soar. One can’t follow intellectual pursuits 
if one is forced to think of bodily com- 
forts.” 

“But if one happens to be a sibarite?” 

Mrs. Havilow’s eyebrows went up. “I 
should hardly have said that of you.” 

“IT was not speaking of myself.” 

“I don’t believe I understand you.” 

“My husband is.” 

The hard glitter did not successfully hide 
surprise. “You mean—” 

“My thought of him—my love of him— 
has made me concentrate on the things he 


“I was thinking 


Perhaps 
I only 


And 





demands.” 
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“Demands ?” 

“Well—needs.” 

“Why not lead him away from them? He 
only thinks he needs such things. It would 
only be a question of time to persuade him 
that he was wrong. He is far too clever, 
too sensitive—” She let a discreet pause end 
her praise and continued: “He should: be 
made to see that such things are not really 
necessary.” 

“You think that possible?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

“But—how could it be done?” 

“By gradually eliminating non-essentials.” 

Good enough advice, if one were in the 
mood for accepting it, which Lucy Scotwell 
was not. On the contrary, she continued 
furnishing, even creating, non-essentials to 
such an extent that she went perilously 
near to over emphasis. 

At luncheon the next day her husband 
mentioned her call on Mrs. Havilow. 

“Ah—she told ‘you? Did you see her 
last night ?” 

“For a moment—at the Perkins.” His 
side-long glance was incriminating. 

“Did she mention our conversation?” 

“No. Why?” 

“We discussed the non-essentials of every- 
day life. She maintains that we do not 
need them.” 

“Perhaps she is right.” 

“Perhaps she is.” 

After this the climax came quickly. 

Scotwell mentioned his decision to leave 
the next week in a most casual way. As to 
the length of his stay he said he had not 
decided; perhaps three months, perhaps 
longer. Regarding his wife’s plans he asked 
no questions and offered no suggestions. 
After this statement, he spoke very little of 
the voyage, and indeed was very sel- 
dom in the house. When at home he 
spent almost every moment in the nurs- 
ery. His devotion to the baby was deeper 
than ever. His attitude towards his wife 
was that of one who rather dreaded her 
presence. It was very evident to her that 
meeting her eyes was a real pain to him. 

Lucy missed nothing. It was all too ob- 
vious for her not to realize that her fight 
was over—at least in the direction she had 
gone. Even the tie she had counted on 
most, their child, would not hold him now. 
Everything crumbled about her. Still she 
did not let him know that she knew or sus- 
pected anything. 

In a last spasm of hope she went to the 
office of the steamship company and there 
her final doubt vanished. Mrs. Havilow’s 
name appeared among the passengers. Wild 
plans of going to her, taking her baby with 
her, and begging for her happiness, her 
future, raced through her mind; but thought- 
ful consideration kept her inactive. If her 
husband had decided to leave her, violence 
on her part, tears, pleadings would not hold 
him. Beyond that, too, a certain deep sen- 
sitiveness made her silent. If she had 
failed to satisfy him it was no one’s fault 
but her own. She had had him twelve years 
all to herself. If in that time she had not 
made herself indispensable, nothing now 
would. Indispensable! The word clung to 
her thoughts. Perhaps. But—no. There 
was no use now in giving vague hopes a 
chance to live. She prayed to keep up her 
courage until he had gone. 

The morning he was to leave—he had not 
come to her room that night—she made no 
attempt to help him with the packing. This 
was not intentional on her part; it was due 
to her fear of breaking down. She waited 
downstairs until he should come to tell her 
goodby. She knew he had gone to the nur- 
sery and when he did not come and she saw 
that it was time for him to leave, if he ex- 
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Non- Essentials | 
(Continued ) | 


pected to reach the boat, she called from the | 
hall that he must hurry. His hurried kiss, | 
his avoided eyes, brought iron into her soul. 

When he was gone, she went up to the} 
nursery, told the nurse to go out and leave | 
the baby in her care and in this way got | 
through the morning trying not to think. | 

After luncheon, a special delivery letter | 
came from him, sent from the boat. She} 
opened it calmly, read it through to the end | 
and rising, still. calm, tore it into bits and 
threw it into the fire. She had not expected 
such a letter and yet, in a way, it was char- 
acteristic of him. He had always had a cer- 
tain honesty in meeting every situation and 
even this one, which he had hidden or at 
least tried to hide from her, had caused him 
suffering. He told her so quite frankly in 
the letter. His idea had been to save her 
and himself useless suffering. He could not 
tell her, to her face, brutally, that he had 
awakened at forty-five to the realization that 
she was not giving him what he needed 
mentally; he could not have said this to her 
and met her eyes; so he had chosen as 
the easiest way writing it to her. She must 
not think that he had not resisted this new, 
overpowering element which had come into 
his life. He had, he had resisted, and he 
had found himself overcome. The woman 
who had come into his life—he did not men- 
tion her name—had grown to mean every- 
thing to him. She made him happy in a 
way he had never been before; she stimu- 
lated him; she would save him from rusty, 
dull old age; she would make his next 
years—probably the best of his life, the most 
productive—wonderful with achievement. He 
actually felt it a duty to himself to cast 
everything else aside and follow her; it 
would mean everything to him. She, Lucy, 
after the first shock, would understand. He 
begged her not to suffer too much—for the 
child’s sake, if not her own. He had left 
everything for her future comfort with his 
lawyer. He wished above all that she 
should want for nothing. He had also in- 
structed his lawyer that he would make any 
declaration necessary that would facilitate her 
in obtaining divorce. He was sure that the 
sooner this were accomplished the happier 
both of them would be. He asked for her 





forgiveness. Some day, he felt sure, she’ 
would forgive him. She must not think that . 


the step was causing her alone unhappiness. 


The decision, or at least arriving at it, had 


been a time of torture for him. 

That was all! That was the end of twelve 
happy years! Not even a word of appre- 
ciation! Ah, but she was glad of that! He 
had at least spared her pride. The future 
loomed before her, empty, desolate. A phrase 
she had recently read came back to her. 
When happiness goes out of the door, con- 
tentment comes in. Contentmenti She shook 
her head. At that moment she was more 
furious with herself than with him. She 
was tasting the bitterness of failure. 

A little later, her thoughts turned to the 
immediate future. What was she going to 
do? She sat down at the telephone and 
called up his lawyer. At her request he 
promised to call the next afternoon. 

When she looked up from the telephone, 
she saw the maid coming into the room 
with a strangely disturbed expression on her 
face. 


“Oh, Ma’am, something awful’s happened. | 


Mr. Scotwell’s left most all the things he 
needs most. His dressing gown, Ma’am, and 
his slippers, and his shaving things, Ma’am, 
and worst of all, his brushes! What can I 
do about it? The boat must be a long way 
off by this; isn’t it, Ma’am?” 

Lucy met the maid’s anxious eyes; and for 
the first time that day, she smiled. 
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why not? 





T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ail- 
ments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! 
Enjoy \ife! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
what I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? 
Are you toothin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely i in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because il appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs — No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 





I know it, for 


Excess flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
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showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 35, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Non-Essentials 


(Continued ) 


“My husband wrote me from the steamer 


' that he wished me to sue for divorce.” 


“Yes, Mrs. Scotwell,” the lawyer replied 


' in a voice that was a compromise between 


| sympathy and stolidity. 





| him,” 


Her eyes had not 
yet given him a clue to the proper manner 
to employ. “He also wrote me to facilitate 
the matter for you in every way possible.” 

“I have no intention of asking for a 
divorce.” 

The lawyer’s expression .changed slightly. 
“But—Mrs. Scotwell—” 

“Will you convey this 
him ?” 

The rapid fire of statement and question 
proved somewhat bewildering to the old 
man. He was accustomed to clients who 
were a little less assured than this very calm 
woman with such steady, straightforward 
eyes. “Before doing that,” he hesitated, then 
continued, “if you will permit me—I think 
that in consideration of—” 

“Consideration? I was not aware that 
that entered into the matter. Surely it was 
not shown to me!” 

“But-—” 

“No—there is nothing further for us to 
discuss. That is all that I wished to tell 
you. Perhaps—perhaps I had better write 
him myself. Have you his address?” 

The lawyer nodded. 

“T will send you the letter tonight.” She 
stopped, suddenly caught by an entirely new 
idea. “I may have several letters to send 
she said slowly now, as the idea de- 
veloped in her mind. “Can I trust you to 
see that they reach him?” 

Again the lawyer nodded and rose when 


information to 


| he saw that she had risen. 


“You refuse to discuss the matter further, 
Mrs. Scotwell ?” 

“What more is there to say?” 

“Surely—you do not wish to place your 
husband and Mrs. Havilow in such an em- 
barrassing position !” 

“Is their position more embarrassing than 
mine ?” 

“At least they cannot marry until there is 
a divorce.” 

“Ah! Then I still have some power left!” 

“Power that I am sure you will not wish 
to use.” 

“For the moment—I think I do.” 

“Then—I think I had better telegraph 
your husband.” 

“On the boat?. No—I think it would be 
much better to send him my letter.” She 
sat down again; the lawyer followed her ex- 
ample. The interview was proving interest- 
ing to him and developing in an entirely un- 
expected channel. 

Lucy Scotwell rested her chin in her hand 
for a few moments, reflective. The old law- 


| yer was not sure, but he thought her lips 


were curving in the very slightest of smiles. 
However, when she met his eyes again, hers 
were entirely serious. 

“T wonder if I might ask a very great 
favor of you?” 

He bowed and made a gesture of defer- 
ence to her wishes. 

“I mean—would it be possible for you not 
to mention to my husband that you had 
seen me? Would you be willing to send 
my letter to him without comment?” Again 
she stopped quickly, reflective. “No—it 
would be much better for me to send it 


| myself.” 
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“Have you his address?” 

“T shall send it to his bankers in Paris.” 

“Would you consent not to write to him 
until I have a reply? That—that would 
make it so much easier for me.” 

That night she wrote the letter, not care- 
fully and considering every word, but with 
a certain surety and swiftness that was char- 
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acteristic of her. She made no reference to 
his letter. She began with regret that he 
had left his brushes and slippers and shaving 
outfit and wondered if he had been able to 
find such things on the steamer. Should she 
send them to him and where? Then fol- 
lowed two pages descriptive of her fnorning 
with the baby; how she had drawn pictures 
of the boat to amuse her and even attempted 
a likeness of him promenading the decks. It 
had been a great success, her first attempts 
at drawing; and the baby had responded 
with enthusiasm. The afternoon had been 
rather lonely. Nurse and baby had gone out 
for a walk and she had remained at home, 
wandering about rather disconsolately. He 
must not stay away too long; life was al- 
ready beginning to stretch out in long, lone- 
ly vistas; besides, think how much baby 
grew now each week; he would not know her 
when he returned. That was all. No ref- 
erence to the letter he had sent; no ref- 
erence to anything that he had not spoken 
of to her. 

The next week she sent a similar letter— 
exactly the sort of letter that a good wife 
and home maker would send to a husband 
off on a business trip. News of the baby 
filled most of the pages. She had been 
brought down from the nursery to the din- 
ing room. It was too lonely eating alone. 
Besides,‘two years old was quite time to be- 
gin to learn to sit at a table. The weather 
was beautiful—cold and brisk. She had con- 
tinued to keep violets on his desk. His room 
looked exact-y as if he might come into it 
at any moment and begin writing. That 
cheered her—the idea that he might decide 
to come back and surprise her. She even 
had his slippers and his dressing gown and 
his shaving outfit—all the things he had left 
behind—always ready for him. He must 
not think her too sentimental, but little 
things like these made him seem so much 
nearer. Baby had added two more words 
to her vocabulary. 

The third week she wrote another letter, 


_always in the same key; and on and on un- 


til five weeks had passed. Then the lawyer 
telephoned and asked if he might call at 
once. 

His glance this time was neither sympa- 
thetic nor stolid; it was frankly curious. 

“T had a most extraordinary letter from 
your husband this morning.” 

Lucy’s hand went to her throat. “Has 
anything happened to him?” 

“No—no. Nothing of that sort. He ap- 
pears to be under the impression that you 
did not receive the letter he sent you from 
the boat.” 

“Ah!” 

“He said you do not write as if you knew 
—exactly—in fact, not at all—what—” 

“What he has done?” 

“Yes. Exactly that.’ 

“Well?” 

“He asked me to find out if you had.” 

“To ask me?” 

“No—to find out—’ 

“Surreptitiously ?” 

“Well—yes.” 

The lawyer found himself staring into 
wonderfully glowing eyes. 

After a pause: “What shall I tell him?” 

“Tell him—tell him that I did not receive 
hg 

“But—I know you did.” 

“And now I-tell you that I did not.” 

“T beg your pardon. That would not be 
the truth.” 

“{ do not mind telling a lie—this time.” 

Lucy rose from her chair and went to the 
window. When she came back the lawyer 
thought she had wiped away a tear. When 
her hand shot out pleadingly towards him 


.the child, the house, the mere living of 
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he was sure of it. 

“Are you willing to help me—or is it 
against your interests as his lawyer?” 

“My dear Mrs. Scotwell, I am his lawyer, 
you know.” 

“Then—surely you are willing to help 
him!’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Please don’t try. Only do what I ask 
you. Write him that I did not receive his 
letter.” 

The old man pulled out his handkerchief 
and wiped his brow. He had had a good 
deal of experience but this case was quite 
beyond him. 

“At least do it this once,” Lucy pleaded. 
“Later—you may write him that I received 
the letter. But now—just give me a little 
more time. I promise that you may write 
him later. If you receive another letter 
from him instructing you to tell me, then— 
then you can say I know—everything. But 
just now—please—please.” 

The lawyer left, shaking his head and not 
at all sure that he was not being tremen- 
dously played with. 

And the letters, gentle, sweet, domestic, 
continued to be written and mailed each 
week. 


Three months had passed and the lawyer 
had not returned; nor had any letter been 
received. Summer had come in, bright and 
beautiful. Lucy, in the Park with the baby, 
looked up at the clear b!ue sky. The world 
was too bright and happy not to carry 
messages of hope. She lifted her head and 
smiled. Surely she had not lost her battle! 
Surely ahead of her was still happiness! Her 
hand tightened on the little one clasped in 
hers. 

She sat down under the trees and released 
the little girl, watching her as she rolled 
on the grass and called back words to her. 
What terrible three months, months in 
which imagination had to be crushed, 
months in which she would not allow her- 
self to visualize what might be taking place! 
It would have been so easy to have imagined 
all sorts of things. If she had once un- 
leashed her thoughts, ruin, she knew, was 
lurking in the shadows to overtake her. She 
had concentrated on the things about her, 


everyday life. That had kept her occupied 
and strong. But could she go on much 
longer? There must soon be an end to all 
hope. 

And while she sat there, the lawyer was 
closeted with a client who had just returned 
from Europe. 

“You are quite sure she never received 
that letter?’’ Scotwell asked for the third 
time. 

The lawyer met his glance with eyes that 
long service in his chosen profession had 
made steady. “As I told you, she gives the 
impression of knowing nothing.” 

“But I have never written to her. Did 
that not appear extraordinary to her?” 

“She never. mentioned it.” 

“Did she ask about me?” 

“You must remember I have only seen 
her twice. Her principal anxiety appeared 
to be whether you were receiving her let- 
ters or not. -Did you?” 

Scotwell rose and walked about the room. 
“Ves—I received them. Wonderful letters 
they were, too!” 

“Wonderful? How?” 

“So simple, so sweet, so homelike! No 
straining after the impossible in them—noth- 
ing that was not real and true and honest. 
Reading them, I could see exactly what was 
going on at—at home. The baby—” Sud- 
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(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 
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down, bowed his head on his hands. 
God, what a fool I’ve been!” 

“You mean—” 

“[ thought I needed something else. I 
thought she—that other woman—would 
make everything so different. Well—she did. 
She brought me to my senses. She showed 
me that my wife had given me what I must 
have. It’s all nonsense—this talk about 
mental stimulation. What good is all the 
mental stimulation in the world if you are 
so uncomfortable you haven’t time to 
think !” 

“Uncomfortable!” 

“Yes, uncomfortable—beastly uncomfort- 
able. How under the sun can a man write 
or think or contemplate if he has to give all 
his time to thinking of the non-essentials!” 

The lawyer smiled. “Isn't your argument 
rather contradictory. Isn't thinking of non- 
essentials thinking in the wrong direction?” 

“Don't talk foolishness. You don't know 
what non-essentials are until you don't have 
them. Then they become the most im- 
portant part of life. You see—I had every- 
thing in my home. I didn't have to think 
of a thing. I only had to live—and think 
all the time, if I wanted to.” 

“Then, why in thunder 
away ?” 

“I was laboring under the greatest fal- 
lacy of the ages—what the French call a 
grand passion. There isn’t any such thing. 
It exists only in the minds of poets and 
writers. If there is such a thing it is a man’s 
love of his home and his child. Why, talk 
about inspiration, do you know I haven't 
been able to write a line since I’ve been 
away !” 

“Will you be able to now ?” 

“Will I? Only give me a chance!” 

“Well—you have it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Go back to your home and begin.” 

“Good God—if I only could!” 

“There is nothing to keep you from it. 
Your wife is there. Didn't you tell her you 
would be back in three months? The time 
is just up.” 

“She must know.” 

“When you see her you will find out.” 

“That's just it. When I see her, I've got 
to tell her. She would know then even if 
she doesn’t now.” 

The lawyer leaned back reflective. The 
drama he had seen played so silently, so 
well, unfolded before him in a flash of 
clarity. For the first time he began to see 
clearly what this man’s wife had been do- 
ing and he made a mental note to speak 
that night at a banquet against woman’s suf- 
frage. Women were entirely too dangerous 
to be given any more power. Power! Good 
Lord, what were men in their hands but 
mere babies! 

Scotwell lifted his head and sought ad- 
vice. “Tell me—what shall I do?” 

“Go home—and say nothing. You have 
made a trip and you have returned. I 
doubt very much if you ever make another 
one.” 

“You think I can do that?” 

“My advice is to try it.” 

When he was alone the lawyer went to 
the telephone and called up Mrs. Scotwell. 
She was out with the baby but was expected 
in within half an hour. He put up the’ re- 
ceiver, ordered his car and drove to her 
home. He found her coming up to the door. 

“Will you. come with me—quick?” he 
said. “Leave the child. I must speak to you 
a one—and not in your home.” 

Lucy got into his motor, trembling. When 
she was beside him and the motor had 
driven off at his direction, he took off his 
hat and extended his hand to her. 


“Good 


did you run 
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“Brava, Mrs. Scotwell! 


You are the clev- 
erest woman I have ever known.” 


“What have I done?” she asked, anxious 
and yet a little comforted. There was some- 
thing very promising in his manner. 

“You have saved your happiness—your 
home—by doing what few women know 
how to do—by giving your husband what 
he had to have.” 

“You have heard from him?” 

“I have seen him. He returned today.” 

Lucy sank back in the car and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“He thinks you know nothing. He 
thinks you did not receive his letter. When 
you return home you will find him there.” 
He waited for her to lower her hands. 
“May I ask, Mrs. Scotwell, what you are 
going to do now?” 

She looked up at him and smiled slowly. 
“Ts that necessary ?” 

The lawyer settled back comfortably and 
marvelled again at the cleverness of women, 
and not only their cleverness, but a certain 
great quality that no man who had ever 
come under his observance possessed—capac- 
itv for forgiveness. 

When he left Mrs. Scotwell a block from 
her house, a precaution he was careful to 
observe, he smiled and held her hand in his. 

“If you ever decide to take up a profes- 
sion there’s a place open for you in my 
office.” 

“Thank you. 
sion.” 

He laughed. “I see. And you are making 
a success of it. Can't you let other women 
know of it?” 

“Most of them know. Newspapers to the 
contrary, most homes are happy.” 

“But the vote.” 

Lucy shook her head. 
be foolish virgins.” 

When she entered her home the maid told 
her that Mr. Scotwell had returned and had 
gone to the nursery. She went up the steps 
slowly, gathering her forces, struggling to 
remain calm. Sitting near the window with 
the baby on his knees, he did not see her 
enter. She came quietly across to him, laid 
her hand on his shoulder and bending over, 
kissed him. 

“I am so glad you are back, John.” 

His eyes sought hers and dwelt in them. 
“Will you ever forgive me, Lucy?” 

She laughed easily and saw a great relief 
spread over his face. “For staying away so 
long, John? Now that you are back, noth- 
ing matters.” 

“Nothing, Lucy ?” 

“Nothing, John.” 

At luncheon, facing each other, she saw 
the look of anxiety return to his eyes. 

“Lucy—I've never lied to you. I don't 
want to now.” 

She lifted her hand as if to ward off a 
blow. “Wait a moment, John. I want you 
always to be honest with me—of course— 
except—well, except when it is a question of 
my happiness. I think most of us would be 
happier if we didn’t know a good many 
things. If there is anything that would hurt 
me—lI'd rather not be told. I am so happy 
now in your return that I want nothing 
more.” 

He rose from his chair and came around 
the table to her. 

“Lucy—you know.” 

She looked up and met his eyes, smiling 
frankly into them. 

“T only know that -you are home again. 
That is all I want to know.” Then, stiil with 
his eyes in hers, she felt something flash 
through her like a long forgotten joy. He 
was looking at her as he had twelve years 
before. 


I already have a profes- 


“There will always 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 70) 


F. B., Arsperta.—Oh, I rarely indulge in | 
an evening at a Broadway film palace. 1 | 
take my exercise in other ways. You know | 
you have to stand at least an hour before 
there are any seats vacant and then you 
have to walk several blocks to get to them. 
No—thanks. Donald Gallagher played with 
Nazimova in “Eye for an Eye.” He is now 
acting opposite Helen Hayes in the dramatic 
version of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “Bab” 
stories, at the Park Theater in New York. 
Address him there. 

CrcrLE.—You say. “It seems as if 1920 
was an unlucky year for movie stars. I met 
quite a few of them personally.” Aren’t 
you rude! Anita Stewart is working right | 
now in Los Angeles, on “The Tornado,” an | 
original story by Jane Murfin, scenarioized | 
by Anthony Paul Kellv. 

RuTH AND THELMA.—How are you, girls? 
I think “The Lady of the Lake,” Scott's 
famous poem, was picturized by Vitagraph 
some years ago with Edith Storey. That 
reminds me of the good old one about the 
girl who was trying to impress a gentleman 
with her knowledge of literature. “I love 
Scott,” she thrilled. “You like ‘Marmion 
and ‘Ivanhoe?’ I presume?” said the gentle- 





man. “Qh yes, yes,” she gasped. “And how | 
about Scott’s ‘Emulsion’?” “T7hat is my | 
faverite!” cried she. 


Juiia. Mouwer. Arizona.—Another new 
one. Called after a cat, I'll be bound. Neva 
Gerber has been married and was recently 
divorced, I believe, but not from Ben Wil- 
son. She and Wilson appeared in serials 
for a long time. Ben was an actor for Edi- | 
son in the good oid days. 

nro | 

Miss CLEVELAND.—You are a most dis- | 
turbing person. You shatter my self-esteem | 
every time you write—and you write often. | 
I never believed anyone could take me seri- | 
ously, but evidently you do. So, if you're | 
disappointed it’s your own fault. Write to | 
Monte Blue at the Hollywood studio of ! 
Lasky. He is back there now. I am sure 
he’ll write to you. Ann Forrest in “The | 
Faith Healer; she’s with Paramount. 

M. M.. New Yorx.—I can tell you 
whether or not your favorite actor is 
married, my dear, but 
board, so I draw the line when you ask. 
“Is he happily married?” However, I 
am glad you like this department and hope 
vou’ll write again—and ask some easy ques- 
tion, such as a list of all the extras in a 





' 
| 


I am no ouija- | 


deMille ballroom scene, or the name of the 


canary in “Whose Cat is That?” 





Lv, ToLtepo.—Yoo-hoo, Lulu—that would 
make a good name for a musical comedy. 
Harold Lloyd isn’t married or engaged, old 
‘thing, so I can’t tell you what color eyes 


| 


' 


his wife has. If Harold ever becomes a ben- | 


edict rest assured your query will be an- 
swered. 


SHirLEY.—Attention, everybody! Here is 
a young lady who took my advice and 
profited by it. Such persons are very, very 
rare, but that does not mean they should 
not be more frequent. Shirley of Frisco 
wrote to me two years ago asking for advice 
as to how to enter the movies. I told her 
to finish school and then think it over. She 
has. And she’s decided she doesr’t want to 
be a motion picture actress after all. There 
—I told you so! (That’s the first time I’ve 
ever had a chance to say that, and I fear 
me ‘twill be the last.) 
(Continued on page ror) 
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“Whose every little 
ringlet thrilled 

As if with soul and 
passion filled” 


MOORE 





Gray Hair is 
Censured Nowadays 


GHE who in this day flaunts hair that has 
grown gray, faded and streaked not only 
forfeits admiration but frequently invokes 
unfavorable comment. 


Fortunately the consequences of neglect 
can easily be overcome and the girlhood 
beauty and color of any hair instantly re- 
newed with a bottle of 


BROWNATONE 


This perfectly harmless, one-bottle liquid hair tint 
is to be had in two colors: “‘Lightto Medium Brown’’ 


and *‘Dark Brown to Black.’’ Recommended by all 
leading druggists ; 50c and $1.50. 


For a trial bottle of ‘‘Brownatone’’ send your name 
and 11 cents. Address— 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. | 


575 COPPIN BLDG--COVINGTON, KY. U.S.A. 
CANADA ADDRESS - WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








‘ 


NATIONAL BOBS | 


Bobbed Hair is Fashionable, but why sacrifice your 
hair? I didn't. wear a Chic National *‘Bob” that 
matches my hair so perfectly—everyone thinks it’s my 
very own, then too, it makes me look years younger. 

I've just gotten a new one and it’s a beauty with its 
lovely soft hair falling over the combs at the back that 
s'ip so easily through my hair. I just use an invisible 
pin to attach the a ont it’s on and off in ajiffy. How 
did I get it? I sent a strand of my hair with 
$10. and it was sent postpaid. 


Exclusive Agencies given to Dealers and Beauty Parlors 


National Hair Goods Co, °** 5,268 Sixth Ave 


Originators of the ** Bob’’ 
U. S. Patent Office Reg. 1346718 











Fora Few Cents a Day 
END your name and address and we will send 
you our 128-page book of diamond bargains. 

It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 


jJeweiry to choose from—and pay for at the 
tate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 


The diamond you select will be sent upon your 
simple request—without a penny down, Thenif 
you do notthinkit thegreatest bargain you have 
ever seen, send it back at our expense. If you 
decide to keep it, your credit is good. 


8% Yearly Dividends 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly iIn- 
erease in value on all exchanges Y 
earn a5 per cent bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Today 


Send your name and address today—NOW. You 
will be under no obligation. You will receiveour 
128-page diamond book ng Sonent mail, Send 
your name and address NOW ‘to Dept. 44 


o-MLYON 6CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N, Y. 


















Kondon’s 
makes your 

nose 
feel fine 
































| ae goodness sake, keep your 
head and nose clear. No- 
body can attend to daily duties 
with dry, clogged-up nose, hack- 
ing catarrhal cough, | or that 
abominable nasal iritation. 

don’s relieves the tender mem- 
ne destroys germs in the nasal 
passages. Its antiseptic qualities 
keep you feeling fit. Use Kondon’s 
regularly, all year ’round for colds, 
coughs, headaches, catarrh. 









CATARRHAL JELLY 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
chronic catarrh, head- 
ache, sore nose, etc. 

















on receipt of your 
mame and address. 
Kondon Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



































© Big Band Catalog 
é Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band 
—single instrument or complete 


equipment. Used by Army and 
Navy. Sena for big. catslog. 
liberally illustrated, fully de- 


scriptive. ention what instru- 
ment interests you. Free trial 
Easy payments. Sold by leading 
rousic dealers everywhere. 


—4 LYON & HEALY 


S 64-21 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





Gray Hair! 
Here’s the way to stop it 


This way is easy, quick and sure, 
and it works a transformation. You 
simply comb a clear, colorless liquid 
through your hair—in from 4 to 8 
days the gray disappears and the 
natural color returns. This colorless liquid 
is the triumph of modern science, which 
has produced a true restorer, 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 

We prove the truth of these statements 
with a trial bottle, sent free if you fill out 
and mail in the coupon, Full directions 
and a special application comb come with 
it. Try it on a single lock—then get a 
full sized bottle from your druggist or di- 
rect from us. Don't accept imitations, 

Mary T. Goldman, 225 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Hair Color Restorer with Specia 
any way by accepting this free offer, 

the a color of my hair is 








FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman's 
age.cend me your = Comb. I am not obligated in ‘ 








(aes jet black...... dark brown...... 
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in fancy under the Moorish arch. 

But this time, as never before, there was 
another standing beside him—a woman. He 
discerned her features and her entire person- 
ality with a clearness that first astonished and 
then vaguely disturbed him. Out of the 
smoke of his cigar this new creature of his 
dreams emerged and stood forth with an in- 
sistent impression of reality. She was a 


small, slender creature with a pale face, full - 


red lips, warm brown eyes and wavy dark 
hair touched with bronze. 

At his first mental view of her he could not 
recall that he had seen her anywhere before 
For up to this time women had not entered 
into Dexter’s life. He had seen them come 
and go. He had talked with them, laughed 
with them with shy indecision—and then 
each one of them had gone her way and he 
had gone his. 

But the woman he now beheld through 
the curling haze of tobacco-smoke was des- 
tined, after this memorable evening in spuri- 
ous surroundings, to figure in all his visions, 
to run as an ever-present thread through the 
fabric of his dreams like a warp of fine-spun 
sold through a woof of silver. 

On the next day it fell to him to route the 
company’s shipment to Timbuctoo, by way 
of the Senegal. It was an invoice of bright- 
colored cotton goods directed to the Sheik 
Abu Ben Ibrahim. The name lingered on his 
lips like the flavor of a sugar plum, with a 
sweetness long drawn out. 

Timbuctoo! Well he knew the story of 
that ancient city, now rising in new glory 
and new power out of the sands seeped upon 
it through the centuries. Well he knew the 
great part that Timgad had played in the 
Roman march southward into the heart of 
Africa—Timgad the magnificent, Timgad the 
unfortunate, Timgad the hated of the desert 
and the all but conquered by the desert! 

His mind followed the journey over seas 
and lands which the bales he was forward- 
ing would make on their far way to Timbuc- 
too. He closed his eyes and saw the caravan 
as it plodded its way northward and east- 
ward from the Senegal; saw it wearily enter- 
ing the village of huts that once had been 
«& metropolis; saw the camels as they knelt 
down with groans and grimaces to be relieved 
of their burdens. 

And then he saw, issuing from a tent, a 
woman with a pale face, fresh young lips and 
warm brown eyes—the woman he had seen 
the previous evening in the shadow of the 
minarets of Sultan Hamid. 

Again, a few days later, as Dexter was 
looking at a famous painting of the Taj 


| Mahal at Agra—the dream-tomb of lace-like 





walls and Arabian Nights portals which Shah 
Jehan built as a casket for the woman he 
had lost in the game with death—he caught 
a glimpse of the same face, the same lips, 
the same eyes. 

She seemed to know him now, to smile at 
him with a vague expression of timid recog- 
nition, and as the picture vanished he found 
himself shadowed by a feeling of loneliness, 
a sense of isolation which he never had had 
before. 

Yet another day, when he had made the 
entry of fifty cases of copra from Hilaire, 
Fils & Compagnie, of Tahiti, his young eyes 
rested dreamily upon the blank wall opposite 
his window and discerned by slow degrees a 
green stoll gleaming in a flood of silver moon- 
light. The picture was so vivid to his vision 
that he heard the rustling of the long, plume- 
like fronds of cocoanut palms, and in the dis- 
tance, where the coral island stretched wide- 
open arms to the broad Pacific, the ‘muffled 
roar of breakers came surging to his ears. 

He saw a native youth, clad in a scant 


| loin-cloth, clambering up a palm tree with 
| quick, supple movements of hands and feet, 


and distinguished the thudding fall of cocoa- 
nuts upon the ground—the cocoanuts of 
which the copra for the candy manufacturers 
is made. 

And then, in the half-shadow of the grove 
he saw—or he could have sworn he saw—on 
the bank of a clear stream singing its way to 
the ocean, a maiden half-covered by the glory 
of dark-bronze hair. 

Presently she sank into the limpid, moonlit 
water with the slow, graceful motions of a 
nymph, He even heard her laugh—a laugh 
that disturbingly reminded him of a voice he 
had heard somewhere else, at some time be- 
fore, he knew not where nor when. He saw 
a hand waved in beckoning to him with the 
playful, tantalizing spirit of youth and in- 
nocence. 

Then, at the tread of brisk workaday steps ° 
behind him, the picture vanished into the 
grayness of the wall; but the impression 
graved deeper upon his consciousness the 
image of that maiden of his dreams. He 
named her “The Woman.” 

The face of The Woman he saw again on 
that memorable morning when the calendar 
told him he had been five years in the employ 
of the tropics and Orient Importing and Ex- 
porting Company. She seemed to be smiling 
mystically into his eyes from between the 
pages of the bankbook that held the tangible 
record of his dreams. The end of the last 
column on the last page, balanced on the 
previous day, was a verdict of success—the 
great success of his young life. 

The total was large enough to take him, 
for a year at least, out of the dingy office 
corner in which he had lived the better part 
of five years; large enough to send him 
around the world; large enough to make of 
his dreams a stirring reality. 

Dexter sighed deeply, stretched his long 
arms, threw his shock-haired head back and 
laughed an audible laugh of triumph, of 
happy anticipation. As he gazed at the wall 
opposite his window with a strange feeling 
that he would miss the screen upon which 
the moving picture of his dreams had un- 
rolled itself for five years, he became aware 
of a light step and the rustle of a skirt. He 
turned to find Kathleen standing at his side. 
She held a letter. 

“Delivered by mistake to Mr. Drigg’s 
office,” she explained. And then, noting the 
light in his spectacled eyes: 

“You look as if you had taken a mortgage 
on the earth!” 

“That’s just what I have done,” he an- 
swered buoyantly, thrusting the bankbook 
into the inside pocket of his coat, and there 
giving it a reassuring pat. 

“How nice!” she exclaimed banteringly, 
laying the letter on his desk. Dexter glanced 
at the inscription, recognized his father’s 
familiar, cramped handwriting and thrust 
the unopened envelope into his pocket besid 
the bankbook for future reading at his con- 
venience. 

“Nicer than you think, Kathleen,” he re- 
joined. 

Her smooth young forehead gathered in a 
slight frown. It was the first time he had 
called her “Kathleen.” She shook her small 
head, puckered her red lips and rallied him: 

“Kathleen, did you say, Mr. Dexter? 
Aren’t you unduly familiar on five years’ 
acquaintance ?” 

And she laughed; but had Dexter had ears 
to hear—or had he realized that he had ears 
to hear—he would have detected a note of 
pathos in her laugh. 

Even so, he had a moment’s surface agita- 
tion as she stood beside him, smiling. But 
the moment was brief; for Kathleen turned 
abruptly and went her way. Had she re- 
mained facing him for the space of a breath 
longer he could not have failed to see the 
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gathering tears in her eyes. But he was in- 
tent upon the task of great importance he 
had to perform that day. 

He began the task by striding out of his 
dingy office and into the lighter, larger and 
more commodious room where the bullet- 
headed authority presided over a large flat 
desk. 

“Hello, Arnold, what can I do for you this 
fine day?” asked Driggs in his manner of | 
my lord the elephant speaking pleasantly. 

Dexter folded up his great length in the | 
arm-chair beside the desk, took an expensive 
cigar out with the air of having saved it for 
an occasion, struck a match on the sole of 
his shoe and lighted the cigar with deliber- 
ate movements. 

The series of operations helped him to put 
a soft pedal upon the tumult of his feelings. 
Finally he settled back in his chair, took a 
full-volumed puff at his cigar and made his | 
momentous announcement: 

“I’m going to quit you, Mr. Driggs.” 

He was unaware that Kathleen Sheridan 
had entered the room. He had not heard the 
office door open or shut, or the quick tap of 
high heels on the Jinoleumed floor as she 
walked to her desk. He was oblivious to all 
sounds save the beating of his own heart. 

But at his brief announcement Kathleen 
sat still with fingers poised rigidly above 
the keyboard of her typewriter. She scarcely 








breathed, waiting for what was to come next. | 


Of all this Dexter was likewise unconscious, 


for he sat with his back to her. 


“To quit us?” echoed Driggs, rising from ' 
his seat and surveying the long, lank figure | 


in the arm-chair. “What’s the idea?” 

“I’m going to take a little trip.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you take a couple 
of months leave of absence?” suggested | 
Driggs hopefully, resuming his seat with an 
expression upon his heavy features that 
plainly betokened a cordial frame of mind. 
“There’s a two weeks vacation coming to | 
you pretty soon, anyway.’ 

“Thank you, sir; 
last at least a year.” 

Kathleen’s fingers dropped suddenly 
heavily upon the keys, 


and 
relaxed and weak. 


success on this modern wave? 
but my trip is going to | 


At the sound of the sharp click of the metal, | 
Driggs turned his head in the direction of | 


his secretary, saw the rush of color in her 
cheeks and made a mental note. Dexter 
heard only the pounding of his own heart. 

Driggs stuck a pudgy thumb in the arm of | 
his waistcoat and uttered a low whistle, re- 
turning to the subject in hand: 

“At least a year?” 

“Perhaps two,” volunteered Dexter. 

“Well, I’m mighty sorry,” rejoined Driggs 
after he had recovered his breath. 

Dexter resumed, after another protracted | 
pull at his cigar: 


| 


ance. 


- | fine points of the art. 
“I hoped, when you gave me my job five | ” 


years ago today, that I might sometime get | 
a chance to go to Singapore, or Calcutta, or | 


somewhere. 
ing about it the day you hired me. 
wzs my idea in taking the job. New York 


was only the beginning of the journey I had | 


mapped out for myself, way 
The longest trip you ever sent me on took 
me only as far as the Hoboken waterfront.” 
He swallowed bitterly and resumed:~ 
“So I’ve decided to go the limit—all the 
way around the world—on my own hook.” 
“You have absolutely made up your 
mind ?” 
“Yes, sir; and I'd like to get away by the 
end of the month.” 


“That’s too bad, Arnold. We had hoped | 


‘Mr. Wyman and I— But look here. I'm 


going to hand it to you straight from the | 


shoulder. You’ve made a mighty good man 
on the job. 


back there'll be a fifty per cent. raise in | 
sa'ary waiting for you.” 


back home. | 


Any time you want to come | 


When you write 


i I 


Perhaps you'll recall my speak- | 
That ! 
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Wanted—5 000 


Motion Picture Ideas 
By the World’s Leading Producers 


HIS is in substance what the great moving picture producers are 

asking intelligent people everywhere today—Why shouldn’t you 
write as good or better picture stories than many you frequently see 
at the theatres?—why shouldn't you help maintain and raise the 
standard of this fascinating art while winning fame and making 
money: ” 

“Where have the present famous picture writers come from?— 
not from the literary field. They have come from the ranks of the | 
theatre-goers, and we need more from the ranks.” 


“It matters not if you have never written 
a line for any purpose, or ever even thought of 
writing. Several beginners have sold their first 
efforts for hundreds of dollars.” 


20,000,000 
People Daily 


Must Have 
Entertainment 








Cecu B. DeMute 
Director-General 
Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation 











Cecil B DeMille and 
Thos. H. Ince are leading 
figures among the producers 
of the country. DeMille is 
director-general of the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Cor po- 
ration. Ince heads the re- 
nowned Thos. H. Ince 
Studios. These men act on 
the Palmer Advisory Coun- 
cil, and Palmer students 
therefore have the benefit 
of their experience, in the 
study of this course. 





Tuos. H. Sven 
as ~ of Thos. 3 
Ince siedico” 











story for $3,000; Martha Lord of Salt Lake, now staff 
writer for Clara ‘Kimball Young; Idyl Shepard Way of 
Boston, author of ““Keep Him Guessing’ (Selznick); 
Elizabeth Thacher of Montana, — of “Reforming 
Betty” (Ince); James Kendrick of Texas, creator of six 
stories since his enrollment; Francis W. Elijah, author 
of ‘“‘Wagered Love,” purchased by D. W. Griffith. 


E must have 5,000 new stories to pro- 

duce at once, for the demand is far 
exceeding the supply that the present writers 
can prepare. 

20,000,000 people are attending motion 
picture theatres daily and they are calling 
for new plays. We must keep their interest 
if the art is to survive. 

The opportunity to aid is yours. 
will rise to a new and perhaps “ 





E maintain a Marketing Bureau in Los 

Angeles, through which students can 
offer their stories to the big producers if they 
so desire. 


Our Advisory Council which directs our 
educational policy is composed of Cecil B. 
DeMille, Thos. H. Ince, Rob Wagner and 
Miss Lois Weber. All are famous in the 
industry and would lend their aid to nothing 
that they would not use themselves. 

Twelve leading figures in the profession 
have included special lectures for the course. 

The Patmer PLAN is complete, efficient 
and vitally interesting—it enthralls those 
who take it up. There is no tedium, in fact 
one finds in it one of the best of all diversions 
from other lines of work. Don’t say you 
can’t follow it. Don’t think you can’t win 
because you have never tried to write. This 
is a new and different opportunity. Who 
knows who doesn’t try? 


A Free Book 
Worth Your Reading 


HERE is much to tell about this Course, so get 
our free book about it. One successful story repays, 
* many times over, all the effort you put in. 


Who 
unexpected” 
Who is there 
who hasn't said to himself, “I am capable of 
doing something that I have not yet found, 
far better than anything I have ever done?” 


Your One Need 


7OU—of the ranks—need to know but 
one thing to fit you for success in this 
new and wide-open field—how to put your 
ideas into the proper form required by pro- 
ducers. 

For you have, and every person 4 average intelligence 
has, ideas that are good for stories. Learn how to arrange 
them in the accepted form and you can get your scenarios 
read by men who think nothing of money, but are search- 
ing only for plays that they can use. 


(THE 





Patmer Prawn of Photoplay writing teaches 
you mainly how to prepare your ideas for accept- 
Then as vou progress it develops you in all the 


The Palmer Plan 


T IS both a primary and finishing school, and it has 

discovered and brought out a number of star writers, 
among whom are: Mrs. Caroline Sayre of Missouri, 
author of ‘Live Sparks” (Kerrigan); George Hughes of 


Toronto, Canada; Paul Schofield, $10,000-a-year Success when it comes is rapid, the field is un- 
scenario writer; G. Leroi Clarke, who sold his first crowded, the demand for plays immense. 
Get the free book now. Learn all about this new 


way to success. If you are of average intelligence, if 
| you have ideas and ambition, you have the complete 


A Feature of the Plan fundamental equipment for the art. 


The Patmer Paw also includes a vital aid to 
students—the Parmer Marketing Bureau, headed 
by Mrs. Kate Corbaley, a recognized judge of 
stories and author of photoplays for William 
Farnum, Frank Keenan. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew and many other stars. 

This is the bureau to which producers come for 
photoplay stories— the great clearing house for idea- 
material for the screen. Situated in Los Angeles, 








Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
a of Education, 
775 1, Hellman Building 


Los ienaa CALIFORNIA, 
Please send me, without obligation, 
your new book, The Secret of Suc- aed 
cessful Photoplay Writing.” Also “Proof Positive,” 
containing Success Stories of many PALMER mem- 





motion picture capital of the world and in constant bers, ete. 

touch with the great studios, this bureau helps to : 

sell your work. Name............ “ 
Scenarios are submitted in person by this bureau pe aS Lr SEL eee eee 

direct to producers, stars sala editors. This is an ; Be sot 

exclusive service available to all Parmer students, Oe ae ee I 
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often produce painful if not serious re- 


sults. Whether it is a pounded thumb, 
a bruise or a cut, for safety’s sake treat 
it immediately with Absorbine, Jr., the 
handy and dependable home doctor 
that always brings relief. 


¢c Absorbine Jr is an antiseptic, 
a . 


germicide and 
liniment com bined—healing and 
soothing, bringing prompt relief 
from aches and pains and prevent- 
ing little cuts and bruises from be- 
coming serious. 


$1.25 a bottle at most druggists. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
18 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 








Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 
wider range, an amazing 
clearness. This is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by leadin European 
musicians, actors an speakers. 
Use it in your own home. Simple, 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give a y mig my 3 quality to the 
tones, Send for the facts and proofs. 


FREE! 


For a limited {peried voice de- 
velopment pupils will receive in- 
struction in Note Reading, Ear Training 
Time and Rhythm Study, Harmony and 
Delivery—Free of Charge. 
WRITE! 
Send the coupon and get our 
free book and literature. e will 
tell you just what this method is, how it is 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
100 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information. We gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


a Perfect Voice Institute f 
J "1922 Sunnyside Ave, Chicago, Ill. 













Send me the book and facts about the 


Feuchtinver Method. Have put X oppo- | 
site subject that interests me most. 
[] Singing [ ] Speaking [ ] Stammering [ } Lisping { 


> Name... . jiebevebeeesatbeanuns ones | 
Se | 


Address. . 








Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
<x, — Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to Over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., cause it 
“*tightens’’ and tones the skin and 
underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 
derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
eation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 
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Dexter caught his breath at the announce- 
ment. A year ago the proposal would have 
seemed to him like the offer of the key to 
the wonder-chamber of the world. On this 
day of days only one thing mattered and 
Dexter tugged at the leash to do that thing. 

“Thank you, Mr. Driggs,” he responded in 
an indifferent voice after his brief moment 
of elation. “But it’s too late for me to 
change my mind now.” 

As he was leaving the office he glanced at 
Kathleen, paused a moment as if some un- 
expected idea had come into his head, and 
then passed out of the room with a confused 
sense of realities placed into close juxtaposi- 
tion with fancies. But Kathleen gave him no 
look; for her head was bent over the ma- 
chine and her fingers were dancing nervous- 
ly over the keys. Perhaps if she had met his 
eyes at that moment— But who knows? 

Hardly had Dexter closed the door behind 
him, however, when Kathleen’s fingers ceased 
to fly over the keys. She raised her head, 
surveyed Driggs’ face with a furtive glance, 
cleared her throat and spoke, with cunning 
approach to the subject that was eating her 
heart out: 

“Mr. Driggs, did you ever feel inclined 
to discharge me?” 

“Not yet,” he replied, looking at her 
curiously. 

“Well, you will in a minute,” 
nounced demurely. 

“What do you mean, Miss Sheridan?” 

“I’m going to try to tell you how to run 
your business,” she explained. 

“Fire away,” he permitted briefly. 

Kathleen rose from her seat, moved to 
Driggs’ desk with a tense expression which 
Driggs did not fail to notice, and there and 
then achieved an act of self-sacrifice that 
measured the unselfishness of her love for 
Dexter. She said, in a voice that she meant 
to be casual but the tremor in which did not 
escape even the dull ear of the bullet-headed 
authority: 

“There’s the vacancy at Calcutta.” 

“Vacancy at Calcutta!” he echoed, look- 
ing at her sharply and surmising something 
of the feeling that lay back of her act in 
putting Dexter away from her by helping 
him to reach the port of his desires at the 
other end of the earth. “H’m. Didn't know 
there was a vacancy at Calcutta.” 

“There is,’ she assured him. “I got it 
from Mr. Wyman’s office. Rankin has re- 
signed.” 

Driggs looked out of the window with a 
vague feeling that the slip of a girl beside 
his desk was living through a big moment 
and that he was sharing in it, glanced into 
her face, noted the color in it, cleared his 
throat and said, with the air of a man who 
has made up his mind: 

“All right, since you are determined to 
send that bean-pole from Indiana to Cal- 
cutta—take this dictation, please. But I 
wash my hands of the whole business. This 
is Mr. Wyman’s affair, not mine, and as 
likely as not he will resent it as a piece of 
interference onemy part.” 

When he had finished dictating Kathleen 
started for her desk to transcribe the notes, 
and then stopped, turned to him and said 
with restored self-possession : 

“Thank you, Mr. Driggs.” 

A quarter of an hour after the memoran- 
dum had been dispatched to Wyman’s office, 

it was brought back by an office boy. 
| Driggs, on the way out, laid the paper on 
| Kathleen’s desk. Kathleen glanced at it and 
saw, written across its face in Wyman’s 
coarse hand: 

“Sorry; but the vacancy was filled from 
the Cairo office this morning.” 

And her lips were closely pressed together 
as she returned to her work. 


she an- 
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At the lunch hour Dexter walked the three 
blocks to the bank with an odd feeling that 
he was treading the silver side of a cloud. 
He presented himself at the paying teller’s 
window, drew out enough cash for imme- 
diate needs, and took letters of credit for 
the balance of his account. He walked out 
of the marble corridor of the bank with an 
even lighter step, signalled a car and swung 
himself aboard, keeping a guarding hand all 
the time on the bulging coat pocket that con- 
tained his passport to the manifold land of 
his dreams. 

In half an hour, he reflected exultantly, he 
would be standing at the grilled window of 
the steamship office. A few minutes after 
that he would hold in his hand the bit of 
paper that would open the portals of the 
world of romance to him. He laughed in- 
wardly at the assured prospect. 

Seven weeks from the present moment, he 
estimated, he would be sitting in a steamer 
chair on the deck of a dahabié, on the Nile, 
in the shadow of the ancient temple of Isis. 
Three days later he would be climbing the 
pyramid of the Temple of Cheops. In less 
than a fortnight after that he would be at 
Constantine, the new city built upon the 
site of the obliterated ruins where Roman 
legionaries had scaled the walls of Carthage. 
And then—Timbuctoo, and Constantinople, 
and Agra, and Pekin, and- Tokio! 

His chest expanded with a new sense of 
freedom, his shoulders, bent by five years 
of toil over a desk, took an extra backward 
hitch. He breathed deeply. A great light 
shone in his spectacled eyes. 

And then the face of The Woman took 
substance out of the stuff that his fancies 
were made of. He saw, more vividly than 
ever, her pale face, her red young lips and 
her soft eyes, warmly brown. She seemed to 
be sitting in the car at his side, to be 
touching elbows with him and returning his 
smile—to be thinking his thoughts and shar- 
ing his elation. 

He found himself analyzing the expression 
of her eyes. They were eyes which, now 
that he thought of it, he felt sure he had 
seen in a living woman’s face. He wondered 
who the woman could have been. He ran 
over all the women he had known with a 
mental movement similar to that of the 
hand in seeking a card in a pack. But he 
could not recall her—unless, it occurred to 
him with a little start, she might be Kathleen 
Sheridan. 

But the thought of her only brought to 
his mind the letter she had laid on his desk 
that morning—the letter from his father. 
He must read that letter. 

“IT mustn’t forget to leave a banker’s ad- 
dress for Mother and Dad,” he thought as he 
took the missive out of his pocket, tore off a 
narrow strip of the envelope with clerkly 
care, pulled the folded sheet out with casual 
fingers and began to read. 

As he read, the smile vanished from his 
features, his lips first quivered and then 
stiffened as he pressed them together, and 
something very like a groan sounded deep in 
his throat. He swallowed hard, shifted in 
his seat and his Adam’s apple worked up 
and down nervously. 

He folded the letter, put it back into the 
envelope with fingers that seemed odd'y 
awkward, restored it to his pocket, signa led 
to the conductor, tottered from the car when 
it stopped, and shuffled to the sidewalk. 

Here, standing on the edge of the curb, he 
did not seem to know where to go next. A 
mist was spreading before his eyes and the 
tall building seemed to be swaying and turn- 
ing about him in a gyrating motion. The 
stuff of which his dreams had been made— 
pyramids, minarets, golden domes and tinted 
pagodas—seemed to be tumbling about him 
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in a crash of ruin; to be piling up on him; | 


to be crushing him into the gutter. 


i 
“You're obstructin’ th’ sidewalk in a rush 


hour, young feller,’ a policeman warned 
him. 

“What did you say?” asked Dexter vague- 
ly, blinking at the policeman. 


“T said you’d better be moving on an’ 


givin’ th’ rest of th’ town a chanst on th’ 
sidewalk,” urged the bluecoat with a severe 
manner. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’ mumbled Dexter 
under his breath. “I had no idea—” 

He turned mechanically in the direction of 
the office, walked dazedly to the building, so 
different from the Mosque of Sultan Ahmed; 
paced unsteadily through its dingy entrance, 
so different from the lace-like gate of the 
Taj Mahal; groped his way to his room and 
sank into his seat with a groan of utter 
weariness. 

Suddenly, in the flashing of an eye, his 
bright world had turned dark. As he bowed 
his head upon his arms, his hands seemed to 
be stretching out uncertainly in the black- 
ness, seeking answering hands. But there 
was no responding touch out of the chaos. 

His face was flushed and his eyes were 
bloodshot as he raised them to the wal op- 
posite. There were no atolls, no waving 
palm-fronds, no slender minarets limned 
upon it now. It was a dead, blank wall—a 
hideous thing of brick and mortar and ac- 
cumulated grime. 

Then an idea came to him—a wild desire 
to tell somebody about it. He must speak 
to someone at once, must get into human 
touch at once—or go mad. 

He took up the telephone instrument, 
joggled the hook, got the operator and asked 
her to connect him with Miss Sheridan. 

“Ts this Miss Sheridan?” he asked, un- 
aware of the hoarseness of his voice. 

“Yes; what’s the matter?” asked the voice 
at the other end. 

“Could you possibly come in here for a 
moment? I—I want to see you,” he con- 
tinued. 

The receiver at the other end was so 
abruptly restored to its hook that he 
thought the connection must have been acci- 
dentally broken. The severance affected him 
strangely. It seemed to cut him off from 
all help, all understanding—to isolate him, 
to place him beyond the reach of friendship 
and sympathy. 

The next moment Kathleen Sheridan en- 
tered the room with rustling skirts, hur- 
riedly, almost running. She stopped short 
as she caught the first glimpse of his face, 
and stood within the doorway staring at him 
with large eyes. 

“What’s the matter, Dex—Mr. Arnold? 
Have you hurt yourself?” 

She came quickly to his side, her pale 
face drawn, her red young lips tremulous 
and her warm brown eyes swimming in 
tears. But none of these things did Dexter 
see at that moment, for he was struggling 
to extricate himself from the wreckage of 
his dreams. 

“Read that,” he 
gruffly. 

Kathleen took the letter with a pounding 
heart, read it through and laid it -down on 
the desk with a catch in her throat that 
would have been a sob if she had not choked 
it down. 

“It’s got to be done,” he to'd her hoarsely. 
“T can’t leave father and mother in the lurch 
in their old age. I can’t let the old home 
be sold over their heads. And it will take 
all I’ve saved but a few dollars.” 

Kathleen longed to place a hand upon his 
shoulder; to press him to her heart; to take 


said shortly, almost 





A Personal Experience 


By ROSE LORENZ 


1145 Twenty-third St., Des Moines, Iowa 


ESS than a year ago, my sister made 
all my clothes. I had taken a com- 
mercial course and secured a posi- 

tion as stenographer in a Des Moines 
business office. Besides working eight 
hours every day but Sunday, I taught 
four evenings a week in night school. 
I had never learned to do any but the 
simplest kind of sewing. And ready- 
made coats, suits and dresses such as I 
wanted cost a great deal more than I 
could afford. 


In the early months of 1920, my 
sister’s health became so poor the doc- 
tors insisted that she go away from 
home to rest and recuperate. Her 
absence, of course, increased my respon- 
sibilities at home and I could not 
imagine what I would do about clothes 
—as professional dressmakers were @ 
luxury I could not afford and my ward- 
robe was exhausted. 


I finally decided to try and make 
some dresses myself. But I knew so 
little about sewing that the three or 
four simple ones I made all looked alike. 
Other people noticed it, too, for one day 
my chum asked me why I didn’t some- 
time get a pattern with a different style. 


Then—just when I was almost dis- 
couraged—I read the _ story of the 
Woman’s Institute in a fash- 
ion magazine I had bought 
in the hope of getting some 
ideas about clothes. It 
seemed almost too good to 
be true—that I could keep 
my position, do my work at 
home and still learn in spare 
time, at my own convenience, 
by correspondence and home- 
study how to make just the 
kind of dresses, suits, coats 
and hats Lhadalways wanted. 


But I wrote the Institute 
and asked for full informa- 
tion. And when I found that 
thousands of other women 
and girls had solved their 
clothes problems’7 through 
this great school, I made up 
my mind that I, too, could do 
it. So I joined the Institute 
right away and took up the complete 
course in Dressmaking and Millinery. 


When my first lesson came, I seized it 
and ran up to my room to devour its 
contents undisturbed. What a delight- 
fully fascinating way to study! Before 
I had read three pages I learned things 
I never knew before. The language was 
so simple anyone’ could understand it 


perfectly and the illustrations were 
simply marvelous! 
I soon began making blouses, skirts 


and house dresses. And now, after only 
a few lessons, I have just finished what 
I call my masterpiece. I saw a dress in 
one of the large department stores here 
marked $85.00. Of course, I could not 
afford to buy it, so I decided to get the 
materials and copy it. 

I studied the dress carefully, then I 
came back to the office and wrote a de- 
scription, making a sketch and all. The 
next day I went back and studied it 
again until I had every detail worked 
out in my mind. I then got a foundation 
dress pattern and from that pattern cut 
a pattern for the dress. 

Then I measured up the amount of ma- 
terial necessary and bought it. The 
other day I finished my dress and it 
couldn’t be more like the original. I 
have copied it to the smallest detail. 

Now the wonderful part of it is that 
by careful buying, I got a splendid piece 
of serge for $4.95 a yard, which made 
the actual cost of the dress as follows: 
Materials, $14.85, bright colored yarn for 
trimming, $2.13, findings, 95c, making a 
total of $17.93 for the dress which is an 
exact duplicate of the $85.00 original. 
In just this one garment I have saved 
more than the cost of my entire dress- 
making course. 

And here is another point. Because I 
made this dress myself, it enabled me 
to buy a beautiful hat and gloves to go 
with it. If I had bought the dress at the 
store, I would have had to wear my last 
year’s hat and no gloves for I believe in 
paying for one thing before I buy an- 
other. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





Miss Lorenz 





~/ “ Everyone who 
/ sees this dress 
admires tt.”" 


Everyone who sees this dress admires 
it, for it is so much prettier and more 
becoming than the dresses I have been 
wearing. 

Long live the Woman's Institute! I 
have never been happier than I am now, 
for I know that I can be as well dressed 
as anyone! 


This actual experience of Miss Lorenz, 
told in her own words, is not unusual. 
More than 85,000 women and girls, in 
city, town, and country, have proved 
that you can easily and quickly learn, 
through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, in your own home, dur- 
ing spare time, to make 
stylish, becoming clothes and 
hats for yourself, your family 
and others, at less than half 
their usual cost. 

It makes no_ difference 
where you live, because all 
the instruction is carried on 
by mail. And it is no dis- 
advantage if you are em- 
re during the day or 

ave household duties that 
occupy most of your time, 
because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the 
course as you desire and just 
whenever it is convenient, 

The Institute’s courses are 
practical, fascinating and 
complete. They begin with 
the very simplest stitches and seams, 
taking nothing for granted, and proceed 
by logical steps until you can design 
and completely make even the most 
elaborate coats and suits. 

Svery step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns or 
use tissue-paper patterns, and how to 
cut, fit and finish garments of all kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types of women, 
how to design and create original 
dresses, how to copy garments you see 
in shop windows, on the street or in 
fashion magazines, or how to adapt and 
combine features that make clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students, with abso- 
lutely no other preparation, have opened 
up shops of their own and enjoy large 
incomes and independence as _ profes- 
sional dressmakers or milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without 
obligation—the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes, sav- 
ings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business to women and girls all 
over the world. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 17-P, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 
C] Home Dressmaking C] Millinery 
[] Professional Dressmaking [J Cooking 


DOUIID  acinssireniiicnnspisctseviiaiatimisiicnaiinss aban ial dhidianiiincds 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Greatest Typewriter Bargain 
Ever Offered 


Standard Underwoods 


Typorium Rebuilt 
5-Year Unqualified 


Guarantee ! Bight now 
make you the greatest type- 
writer offer youever dreamed 
of an eye-quenee. Only $3.00 
down and this beautiful new 
Typorium Rebuilt Standard 
visible writing Underw 

will be shipped to you—now— 
at a very special price on easy 
monthly payments or cash. 
250,000 satisfied customers, 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Let us ship you this machine direct from our big factory. 
Try it for 10 days. Put it into your work. If you or anyone 
else can ft finer wore or as much of it out , any other 
machine in the world, regardless of price, don’t keep this 
machine. Ship it back to us and get your money, together 
witb any express charges you may have pai: 


Write Today—Get This Big Offer No. 2012 


TPYEWRITER EMPORIUM 
2012 Shipman Building, Montrose 

= and Ravenswood Avenues 

m= Chicago, Illinois 


All shipments made 
direct to you Jrom 
this big 


00 


DOWN 























You Stenographer— 
“‘Make Good” On Your Job! 


You studied hard to learn shorthand. You 
have accomplished that. But you dread writ- 
ing out your notes—not that you can’t read 
them, but because of the physical drudgery. 

Speed means hard driving— often headache 
and utter weariness. Yet you get paid for the 
finished results only. 


Speed Without Exhaustion 
Accuracy Without Effort 


There's a better way. 


You may write 80 to 125 
words a minute, 


accurately and easily. without 
tiring. Your stenographic ability, plus this speed 
and accuracy where will it carry you? Double 
your pay’ Easily. Open the door to promotion’ 
Always. It’s vours if you will study the ten lessons 
of the New Way in Typewriting — without inter- 
ference with your present work. Simple, easy, 
with absolute guarantee of results. Thousands 
have won advancement through it. Look into this 
better-salaryand relief-from-drudgery proposition, 
Judge for yourself. 


Write for the big book describing the New Way 
— sent free on request. Address 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
7502 College Hill, Springfield, O. 




















eli Cau ita 


as a Beauty Spertail 


e ) E. Treatments among your friends 

neighbors —-or start your own Beauty Parlor. No previ- 

ous ex stonen necessary. In your spare time at home you can 

easily rm the secrets of all Beauty Parlor treatments: skin 

treatments, helsdressing, manicuring, massage, chiropody, elec- 
trical treatments, 

FREE BOOK Write teday for ilinstrated Book, See how easy 

it is to become a Beauty Srecialist and earn big 

money in this fascinating work with our help. Mail posted.or letterto 


| ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE. Dept. 22.537 S. Dearborn St. . Chicago | 

















| She is an independent producer. 
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(Concluded ) 


upon herself the burden that was pressing 
him down. 

“But you've got your job here to fall 
back on,” she sought to comfort him. 

“My job? I wouldn't take this job back 


| after I've given it up—not for all the money 


the company’s got,’ he announced fiercely. 
“Not ates that speech I made to Driggs. 
No, no! 

The moment of hope that Dexter might 
remain, that somehow he might know and 
understand flickered into futility with his 
bitter refusal to even consider the possibility 
of remaining at his task. But all the regret 
in her loyal breast was for him and not for 
herself, 

She held out an impulsive 
He clasped it gratefully. 

“I'm so sorry, Mr. Arnold. I can’t tell 
you how sorry I am! But you can make 
a new beginning; start all over again—and 
get there just the same.” 

But Dexter shook his head with the dejec- 
tion of utter defeat and despair. 

“IT don’t see it at all.” 

And, lifting himself heavily from his chair 
as if his body were a burden to him, he 
thrust his hands into his trousers pockets and 
began to pace the room nervously, with baf- 
fled movements that reminded Kathleen of 
the pacings of a wild animal in its barred 
cage in the zoo that had excited her pity. 

It was at this moment that Destiny 
walked into the room in the portly person 
of Driggs. The bullet-headed authority 
glanced from one to the other, paused, 
turned, closed the door carefully behind him 
and asked, with a smile: 

“Well, have you two had it out?” 

A flush mounted to Kathleen’s pale face. 
She backed with an instinctive movement of 
escape to the window that gave on the blank 
wall—the blank wall on which the hand of 
Fancy had limned Dexter’s day-dreams— 
and stood with folded arms and drooping 
head, a figure of desolation, a flower wilted 
in the sun. 

Dexter did not even glance at her. In- 
stead he stared at Driggs with an expression 
that one might see on the face of a be- 
wildered child. At last he stammered, fool- 
ishly : 

. ‘Had it out? Wh-hdt do you mean, had 
it out?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” rumbled Driggs 
irritably, waving a pudgy hand as if to 
sweep an obstruction aside. “I’ve got good 
news for you, Dexter.” 

“Good news?” echoed Dexter with the 
same dazed expression. 

“Calcutta?” breathed Kathleen. 

“Calcutta—nothing!” announced 
with a mysterious smile. 


hand to him. 


Driggs 


Dexter showed the first sign of intelli- - 


gent participation in conversation by asking: 
“What about Calcutta, Mr. Driggs?” 
“Oh, the Calcutta proposition was turned 

down flat. This is a much bigger idea. Mr. 

Wyman has got on the track of big graft by 


Captain Sotiris that’s been going on for 
years. Amounts to fifty or a hundred 
thousand dollars. He wants somebody to 
go to every port he’s been going to, from 
Constanza to Zanzibar, and check up every 
transaction in hides.” 

“Yes!” from Kathleen, and “yes” from 
Dexter as if they had one thought between 
them. . 

“And he was so impressed with your in- 
telligence in getting on to that little graft 
in the expense account that he wants you 
to undertake the job. He wants to see you 
as soon as you can get around to it.” 

Dexter tried to speak, but the words stuck 
in his throat and choked him. Kathleen's 
hands went to her breast as if she found 
difficulty in getting her breath. Finally 
Dexter managed to break the tense silence: 

“Mr. Driggs, I th-thank you from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

And he held out a moist, trembling hand. 
Driggs ignored it. 

“Don’t thank me,” he announced severely. 
“Thank Miss Sheridan. She got you the ap- 
pointment. She’s the best friend you’ve got 
on earth.” 

And he turned briskly on his heel, opened 
the door, let himself out and closed the door 
carefully behind him. 

Dexter turned dazedly to Kathleen and 
surveyed her with mute questioning in his 
eyes. 

“Oh, all I did was to try to get you the 
appointment to Calcutta,’ she explained 
with a persistent shortness of breath. “But 
that fell through. I suppose, though, Mr. 
Wyman may have got from Mr. Driggs’s 
memorandum the idea that you were a good 
man to put on the other job.” 

And as she spoke a great light flooded 
Dexter Arnold’s mind. His eyes saw for the 
first time, against the background of the 
blank wall on which his dingy window gave, 
the appealing figure, in living, breathing sub- 
stance, which so often he had seen in his 
day-dreams. He saw in the body, outlined 
in the frame of the window, the pale face, 
the fresh young lips and the warm brown 
eyes of his dreams—and he knew that they 
were the face, the lips and the eyes of 
Kathleen Sheridan; that it was Kathleen 
Sheridan his mind’s eyes had beheld under 
the Moorish arch of the Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, among the tents of Timbuctoo, in 
the limpid stream of the South Sea Isle. 

“You!” he murmured as one who awakes 
from a reality and finds the reality glorious. 

Slowly he moved toward her. 

“W-why, Kathleen—you are The Woman!” 
were the words that struggled to his lips 
with the poignancy of discovery long-de- 
ferred. 

The next moment he gathered her in his 
arms—oblivious to the stuffy office, oblivious 
to possible prying eyes, oblivious to every- 
thing but the deep throb of the realization 
that he had reached the port of his desires. 

And her lips were moist with tears as he 
kissed her. 





Lois Weber’s Rival 


E have been so long accustomed 
to thinking of America as the 
only country where women put 
constructive brains as well as 


| beauty and acting talent into motion pictures 


that the recent visit of Mme. Germaine 
Dulac, of Paris, had in it something of the 


| quality of surprise. 


Mme. Dulac is a director. What is more, 


Just before 


Evers acdvert’sement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


sailing for her brief American tour she com- 
pleted her forty-fifth feature photoplay. 
Many of her works have been among the 
most popular French successes since the war. 
She is a characteristically “alert, energetic 
Parisienne, still in her early maturity, and 
while a very frank admirer of the mighty 
picture accomplishments of America, is not 
at all willing to see her country take second 
place as a developer of real screen art. 
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(Accordin’” to 
Leigh Metcalfe) 


OSH WIMP has quit going to the 
movies sence his wife bought the 
new sofy. 


AM SLOSH, the village p. 0., says 

he can recollect when the only 
hosiery you seen in the movies was 
hangin’ over the mantel at Xmas. 
Sam’s no yearlin’. 


HEY say Harry Lloyd’s specs ain't 
got no glass in them, but Harry’s 
a heap far from bein’ blind 


HE farmers decided at pea-meetin’ 

last week to ask the prop. of the 
Elite theater to change his show to 
Friday, instead of Saturday, on ac- 
count of so many folks missin’ their 
baths. 


LD Pete Gridley’s half-starved hoss 

follered him to the show the other 
night and when he seen a stack of hay 
in the picture he fell over and died. 


HE magazines say that Sennett’s 

ambition is to produce “Twenty 
Thousand Legs Under the Sea,” but I 
don’t guess Mack could find that many 
girls willin’ to get their feet wet. 


HE producers that are talkin’ "bout 

realism oughta practice it by put- 
tin’ the crank on the telephone, such as 
every farmer in Tassel County knows 
it should have. 


IS BEATRICE says that judgin’ by 

the styles in the films nowadays, 
the hosiery factories must be over- 
worked turnin’ out gowns and suits. 


SEE by the papers that a N. Y. 

musical show producer paid $300 for 
a pair of tights, but Jed Slocum, of 
Mud Township, is payin’ $15 a wk. 
alimony on account of one hairpin 
found in the buckboard. 
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her attractive to others. 


Reducing the Wallace way 
is fum. Each lesson leaves you 
eager for the next. I tell you 
just how to do the exercises, 
and count for you throughout 
the lesson. My interesting 
records will make you exercise 
—tomusic. You’ llnomorethink 
of theexertionthan in dancing. 


Your enthusiasm will grow as 
you see and feel] results. They come 
quickly. Yet, my natural method of 
removing superfluous flesh leaves a 
well-balanced figure-—which is the real 
foundation of all womanly beauty. 


Regardless of how stout 
you have become 


—or where you are too fleshy; 
my course speedily reduces you to 
normal proportions, You will acquire 
grace of form, carriage, poise; a figure 
easily gowned, If youare but s/ightly 
overweight — fifteen pounds, twelve, 
or only five—let me put you atthe 
weight where you will look your best. 


My instruction by records with 
photographic posesis just as direct 
and resultful as if I stood before you. 
More convenient, for you take your 
daily lesson of 20 minutes whenever 
you like in absolute privacy, without 
restraint. If you had enrolled only two 








reduce your weight 
at home-with your phonograph! 


WELL -proportioned body and buoyant 


health make life attractive to any woman—make 


two months, or less. My quick reduction course for 
women never fails; their letters prove it. Get thin to 
music! At home—with your own phonograph, My 
personally dictated records make it easy. 


My method makes play of reducing 


I restore a normal figure in 


short months ago, you might today 
feel as these women (whose letters 
are in my file): ‘I am 51 lbs. lighter and a 
new woman’ * * ‘The exercise to 
music is not only delightful, but has 
made me within six pounds of the right 
weight for my height’? * * ‘Reduc- 
tion has commenced already and my 
skin and complexion wonderfully im- 
proved’ * * ‘*Mvy figure was embar- 
rassing but is now almost what it was 
whenagirl’ * * * ‘T lost 14]bs. the first 
three weeks’ * * ‘I never appeared 
or felt so well.’ 


Your first lesson FREE 


Don’t pay for my services until I demon- 
strate their value. I’ll put you through one 
lesson free,to prove what my course is worth. 
Then decide whether you wish to reduce 
this quick, effective way. I have less than 
a thousand records tospare for this free 
demonstration, so please be prompt. No 
obligation; use the coupon. 











WALLACE ?°8W iJackson CHICAGO 


Boulevard 

Send prepaid, in plain wrapping, record for free lesson, 
prices, terms andcomplete information, I will return within 
3 days or send my enrollment for entire reducing course 
with first payment of $5 
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NOTE: Readers of Photoplay will be interested to know that the above advertiser is the same \Waliace who took a class of 


average reduction of 37 lbs. to each woman. 
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fifty extraordinarily stout women selccted by a Chicago newspaper which reported at the end of thirty days, the amuzing 

















THIS BOOK 


Is Just What You Need 


Whether your ambition is to write and sell photo- 
plays, short stories, poems, popular songs, maga- 
zine articles, or any other kind of manuscript, 
this book is an invaluable help to you. The Ke 
te Successful Writing contains SIX TY-FIVE 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO 
WRITE AND SELL MANUSORIPTS. Compiled 
by W. L. GORDON, successful well-known writer, 
editor and publisher, Practically every funda- 
mental rule that every writer must know, is cov- 
ered clearly and concisely. These suggestions are 
serving as a guide to handreds of AMBITIOUS 
WRITERS and helping them conquer the pitfalls 
on tha RUAD TO SUCOESS. It is filled with 
invaluable, helpful and instructive information 
that you NEED and MUST know to succeed! 


Important Things You Must Know 


THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING is FREE to YOU! 
It discusses the Proper Preparation of Manuscripts to Com- 
m e tention of Editors; Writers’ Ethics; Editorial 
Criticism; Prices to Demand for Your Manuscript; Value of 

jot; How to Reach the Climax; the Dangers of Plagiarism: 
Choosing Good Titles; Selection of Proper Words; Errors to 
Avoid; Importance of Action; Studying the Market; Publish- 
ing on Bevaity wages Woes Consttutes a Successful Writer, 
and many other vital hints necessary to your success. As an 
AMBITIOUS WRITER, YOU need this book ! 








Today Is the Opportunity 


The ability to write does not come overnight. It must be 
arned just as you learned reading, writing and ’rithmetic. 
Numerous photoplays and hundreds of stories in leading 
magazines are being written daily by people, like YOURSELF, 
who were fascinated by literary work. They mastered the 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES of successful writing and, 

led on by successes, have increased their incomes by thou 
sands of dollars, and now enjoy FAME AND FORTUNE 
Apply the principles outlined in this helpful book and YOU, 

,» may reach the goal of success. 


This Book Is FREE 














Thousands of men and women have already 
received this book—now in its second edition. 
Make sure of getting this book. THIS I8 YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY. We know that YOU will find 
this book an inspiration. Don’t hesitate; there is 
no charge and you are placed under no obligations. 
Send youraddress TODAY, and the BOOK will be 
gent by return mail. POSTPAID, ABSOLUTELY 


Atlas Publishing Company 


539 Butler Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















_ Cultivate 
Your Beauty « 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, gracefal neck and chin, luxn- 


riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
ect. 








Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen saewing facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have dione 
eo. Nodrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 





GRACE MILDRED COURSE 
Dept. 17, 215 No. |... Chicago, Miinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocraft's Work) 


















Learn DRESS DESIGNING in 10 Weeks 


Women — Girls—15 or over, can easily @?"***5sseuem 


learn Dress Designi duri i M4 
spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. < COUPON 


Dress Designers Frequently Earns” Mat to Franklin 
$40 to $100 aWeek,-” Rochester.'v. v. 
Many Start Parlors in ~ 
Their 


Kindly send me sample 
of lessons in Dress De- 
Homes ” * 
* 


signing as taught in 10 
eeks’ spare time, 


Hundreds of Posi- .” 
tions Available ~ 


Send Coupon 
Immediately * Address. 
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“SO LONG LETTY”—Robertson-Cole 


that of the musical comedy bearing the same 
title—that of two bungalow neighbors in 
Hollywood who fancy themselves mismated. 
One wife is flighty and flirtatious, all for 
a good time outside and canned food at 
home. The other is a natural homebody, 
more interested in domestic science than she 
is in pretty clothes. The flighty girl, of 
course, is married to a sobersides who wants 
to be fed and pampered, and the serious 
girl has drawn the town rounder who had 
rather dance than eat. The boys propose 
an exchange of wives. The girls, getting 


| drift of their scheme, agree, with the stipu- 





lation that there shall again be a family 


| readjustment at the end of a week. Then 


they lock themselves in their respective 
bedrooms, send the expectant “new” hus- 
bands to sleep wherever they can find a 
resting place, and proceed to make life gen- 
erally miserable for them. At the end of 
the week the beaten husbands are glad to 
accept the wives the Lord and the law 
have given them. It is very well played. 
and though it is wildly farcical in most of 
its scenes the story touches closely enough 
upon human relationships to arouse an in- 
terest in the outcome. Roy Barnes, Wal- 
ter Heirs, Grace Darmond and Colleen 
Moore are the quartet of misfits and the 
bathing ladies are all there in one-piece 
suits and spreading similes. 


THE LIFE OF THE PARTY— 
Paramount-Artcraft 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE will never be a 

successful light comedian, speaking by 
the book—and the scales. And yet, put- 
ting aside the evidence of the book, he is 
already well on his way toward a success- 
ful career as a light comedian. If there 
were any who doubted that, given time and 
a little encouragement, Roscoe could live 
down his farcical past as a floundering bal- 
loon and proceed through the present toward 
the future as a legitimate comedian, “The 
Life of the Party” will do much to con- 
vince them they were wrong. He reverts 
to type a little more frequently in this 
screening of the Irvin Cobb story, falling 
upon himself and over himself with more 
frequency and greater abandon than he was 
willing to do in “The Round-up.” But he 
still plays the character straight and sus- 
tains a legitimate interest in it. In the 
story he is a fat lawyer who is induced to 
run for the mayoralty against the agents 
of the milk trust. In the course of his ad- 
ventures he is lost in the city streets in the 
carly morning hours in a suit of rompers 
which he had worn to a “children’s” party. 
It is snowing and hold-up men take his 
overcoat away from him. His adventures 
are many, now ludicrous, now serious, but 
he finally is elected mayor and all is well. 
I had more fun at “The Life of the Party” 
than at any other comedy performance I 
saw last month. Joseph Henaberry did the 
directing and the cast includes Frank Cam- 
peau, Julia Faye, Viola Daniels, Winifred 
Greenwood and Roscoe Karns. 


“THE RIDDLE: VOMAN”—Pathe 


HERE isn’t much of the riddle about 

Geraldine Farrar’s characterization of 
the harassed wife in “The Riddle: Woman.” 
She is quite obviously the usual sort of 
movie heroine; one who has been deceived 
by the arch deceiver of Denmark and who 
revenges herself by strangling him when 
she can no longer stand his blackmailing 
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In 
playing the part in the stage version of the 
play Bertha Kalich, being a tense and highly 
emotional person, was able to develop an 
interest in the character that Miss Farrar 


practices after she is happily married. 


is not able to create. And so the picture 
passes as another mildly interesting melo- 
drama of the screen, sans romance, sans 
thrills, sans everything except some effec- 
tively phote:raphed scenes and the acting 
of a distinguished cast. Montague Love, 
playing the husband who understood, and 
William Carleton the bold villain who was 
a glutton for punishment, kept the plot mov- 
ing. 


“OFFICER 666”—Goldwyn 


HERE is much hurrying and scurrying 

through darkened passages in this pic- 
ture, with the flashing lights now disclosing 
one officer and now a dozen or twenty. 
and again the hero, masquerading as an of- 
ficer, and frequently the heroine, tense and 
unhappy, wondering whether she should 
trust Jerome Patrick, who invited her to 
the house, or Tom Moore, who was there 
when she arrived and seemed such a nice 
man. And when all the scurrying is over, 
and Jerome is proved to be a _ notorious 
“art collector” who had planned to steal 
Tom’s most valuable paintings and elope 
with the heroine the same night, and Tom 
turns out to be the real Travers Gladwin 
Jerome pretends to be, someone says to 
someone else: “It doesn’t seem as though 
it could ever have happened, except in the 
movies.” And Tom replies: “Believe me. 
it couldn’t.” So everybody ducks from un- 
der responsibility for the picture. Which 
is an easy way of getting out of it. “Of- 
ficer 666” is light entertainment, light and 
dark entertainment, you might say, that 
makes little impression but fills in the hour 
between the news pictorial and the comic. 
It is a little like taking tea for dinner. It 
isn’t very stimulating, but neither will it 
keep you awake. 


By Photoplay Editors 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS— 


Paramount-Artcraft 


HERE are a few directors of pictures 

you can depend upon for sane, sen- 
sible, and spirited productions. Allan Dwan 
is one. William deMille, no longer merely 
Cecil’s brother, is another. William's latest 
photographic essay is not a world-beater. 
not, perhaps, even a sensation—but it is 
believable drama, remarkably we!l executed 
From Cosmo Hamilton’s be _ selter, “His 
Friend and His Wife’—and why did they 
change such a typical film title, we won- 
der ?—deMille has woven a real screen story. 
telling it by pictures, not captions, glossing 
over its unrealities with his sane sentiment, 
and embellishing it all with some scenes a= 
lovely as etchings, some touches that are 
heart-warming. The fiction version of this 
photoplay appeared last month in this Mag- 
azine so it will not be necessary to relat 
the story. It is a good one. Many peopl« 
will be grateful to deMille for affordin« 
Lois Wilson, at last, her opportunity. There 
is no sweeter nor more able actress on the 
screen today. She proves her place, here. 
among the first ladies of the films. Con- 
rad Nagel is superb as the erring Julian. 
Jack Holt is adequate as the neglectful hus- 
band. Lila Lee is inclined to theatricalisms 
of pose and gesture and expression as Daisy. 
Julian’s wife. Miss Lee needs a strong guid- 
ing hand at this point in her career. Some- 
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one has told her she is an actress. All in 
all, a picture worth seeing. This deMille 
is a conscientious artist. 


THE FORBIDDEN THING— 


Dwan-Associated Producers 


SIMPLE tale, told as only Allan Dwan 

could tell it. That is saying a great 
deal. Dwan is always interesting; he in- 
variably makes his characters living and 
vitally human beings. This, his first Asso- 
ciated Producers picture, is unusual because 
it is consistently and effectively developed. 
It concerns itself with a Puritan who mar- 
ries a Portuguese girl and finds her unfaith- 
ful soon after. He is finally able to marry 
the right woman and bring the tale to a 
happy ending. Dwan has extracted from 
this real drama. He is immeasurably aided 
by the stalwart presence of James Kirk- 
wood; the charming and competent Helen 
Jerome Eddy as the right woman, and 
Marcia Manon as the siren. Put this on 
your list of photoplays not to be missed. 


WEST IS WEST—Universal 


HE more you see of Harry Carey, the 

better you like him. Not only that 
his characterization sort of grows on you, 
but that his work is improving all the time. 
And that is no mean compliment. This time 
he deserts the familiar cowpunching com- 
plications and keeps things humming in a 
mine. If you have ever liked Carey you 
must see him here. Even if you are not 
a Carey enthusiast, go to see it anyway— 
there is enough plot to keep you enter- 
tained, and a large chance for your conver- 


sion. 
JUST PALS—Fox 


OT a great picture, but a very human 

one, Buck Jones’ latest vehicle. He 
is not a cowboy in this, but a lovable loafer, 
who is accompanied in his wanderings by a 
small boy. The small boy is little George 
Stone, who, for a wonder, is an engaging 
child seemingly unaware of his appeal. 
“Bim,” the loafer, finally loafs his way into 
a tidy sum and the heart of the village 
school mistress. Jones is a likable chap, 
not an actor, certainly, but all the more 
convincing on that account. 


THE DAUGHTER PAYS—Selznick 


OW these women suffer! Particularly 

Selznick heroines. Poor Elaine Ham- 
merstein is imposed upon in every picture. 
Just because she is attractive is no reason 
why she should be saddled with a story 
such as this, nor that she should have to | 
wander about disconsolately for five reels | 
while a man who hates her mother marries | 
her for revenge. Pleasant little plot. 


A BEGGAR IN PURPLE—Pathe 


NOTHER strong man who has risen 

in the world and has enemies to 
thwart. Another Edgar Lewis production. 
However, competent direction makes a lit- 
tle less tiresome this very conventional 
story which tells of the hero’s revenge and 
his winning of the love of the woman. 


WHERE IS MY HUSBAND ?— 


Pioneer 


IVES who have asked themselves this 

question may get a few pointers by 
going to see the picture. And then again, | 
they may not. Just another one of those | 
inquisitive titles which might as well be | 
called “Who Rang the Door. Bell?” for all | 
it solves the problem presented. Jose Col- ; 
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| : Dx. | Famous FRENCH Depilatory 

/ et, «for removing hair 
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POWDER depilatory, sweetly fragrant, that will leave your unacr- 
arm skin as clean and as fine textured as the fairest cheek. Use 
X-BAZIN, the product of a famous French scientist to remove hair from 
arms, limbs and face. It achieves results, dissolving all superfluous hair 


without blemishing the skin. X-BAZIN is harmless. 


Simple directions and complete mixing outfit with dollar size. Two sizes: 50 and $1 
in U. §. and Canada. Elsewhere 75¢ and $1.50. cAt drug counters everywhere. 


Send 10c for sample and descriptive Booklet. | 


HALL & RUCKEL 103 Waverly Place, New York 
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** Larkin Factory-to-Family Saving 

Just through buying every-day household needs, soaps, 
pure foods, toilet articles, etc., direct from the Larkin 
FactoriesorthroughaLarkin Clubin your neighborhood, 
you obtain this Rocker as your Larkin Premium. Greatly 
reduced prices make Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 
more attractive than ever to wide-awake housewives. 


New Catalog FREE 


Illustrates 1600 beautiful Larkin Premiums, furniture, silverware, 
rugs, wearing apparel and 900 Larkin Products with which they 
are given. Let the Larkin Plan reduce your living costs. Send 
today -- NOW-— for our money-saving Catalog. ail Coupon 
to nearest address. 
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This Rocker, - Buffalo, N. Y., Chi 
saan oan j Latkin Cox Inc. Peoria, oe 


perchases of Please send your rew Spring Catalog No. 78. 





Name —_ 


Address 
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micas Hair 
Immediately—safely 


| NLY a chemist should mix | |}j 
. a depilatory, then itissure |¥ 
|] | to be safe. Unlike pastes and | | 
| powders which must be mixed by the 
fq | user, DeMiracle is a liquid just the |#Y 
right strength for instant use. It [RS 
never deteriorates. DeMiracle is more 
economical because there is no waste. 
It is the quickest, most cleanly and |& 
simple to apply. 
























To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it permits 
absorption. Therefore it is totally dif- 
Fy| ferent. It attacks hair under the skin 
as well as on the skin which is the only | a@ 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back guaran- 
tee in each package. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, 32.00 

At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c. 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


ns 


Dept.W23, Park Ave. and 129th St. | re: 
New York City 
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Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
e Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
sa Hissing Sounds, Perforated 

* Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, ove and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
383 inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 


ALL MAKES 
TYPEWRITERS 


Remington, Underwood, 
Smiths, Royals, Olivers, 
etc., at reduced prices. 
Write for our Catalog No. 
44 for convincing proof. 
Prices as low as $20. 








Beran Reais Co., 58 W. Washington St., Dept. 39, Chicago 
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lins came from musical comedy to make 
this picture. Miss Collins made a slight 
mistake—that is all. Poor direction and 
photography haven’t helped her any. Oh, 
well— 


THE BRUTE MASTER— 
W. W. Hodkinson 


OW does a caveman behave when he 

has cOmmand of a ship and there is 
one womam;on board? Let Hobart Bos- 
worth show*you. He aided Charmian Lon- 
don, widow of the late author, in directing 
this. Mrs. London has not told a particu- 
larly original story, but she affords the virile 
Mr. Bosworth plenty of opportunity for 
strenuous fisticuffs. Just how her caveman’s 
better nature asserts itself is shown when 
the picture develops into one of those desert- 
island twosomes. What with natives snoop- 
ing about there is plenty of atmosphere. 
And the blonde Anna Querentia Nilsson is 
the woman, so it’s all quite al! right. 


IT MIGHT HAPPEN TO YOU— 
S. E. Enterprises-Artclass 


T might, but in these days of prohibi- 
tion the chances are all against it. Are 
you still seeing lions and monkeys? No. 


But J. Worthington Butts, the leading gen- 
tleman in this comedy, has imbibed too 
well and none too wisely, so that our old 
friend Felis Leo, Kiag of the Forest, has no 
mean role, ably aided by an orchestra of 
monkeys and a set of stray dogs that look 
as if they came straight from vaudeville 
to act in this picture. It’s one of those 
things in which the furniture, the scenery, 
the chandeliers, the lion and the populace 
get all mixed up. Now you know whether 
you like it or not. 


A CITY SPARROW— 


Paramount-Artcraft 


HE tale of a country girl who comes 

to the city and goes right. That is, 
goes on the stage, meets with an accident 
and goes right back to the couatry, and mar- 
ries a gentleman farmer. There is an ele- 
ment of tragedy which enables Ethel Clay- 
ton to do some fine work, but outside of 
that it is meagre dramatic fare. 


SEEDS OF VENGEANCE— 
R. Macauley-Select 


AIN’T right fer a boy to grow up with 

murder in his heart,” say the natives 
of the Cumberland mountains—but they say 
it too late. A d:- ‘ng father extracts a prom- 
ise from his small son to avenge his death. 
Like Shylock, the youth will have revenge, 
and there you have the story. Of course 
he gets it—and also the girl. Nothing new, 
and very little of compelling interest. Ber- 
nard Durning—yes, Shirley Mason’s husband 
—is the featured member of the cast. 


SHE PLAYED AND PAID— 
Joan Film Company 


ADE in France. Fannie Ward, long lost 

to our films, plays a wife with a wan- 
dering heart. It peregrinates to a man 
who has embezzled much money and pro- 
ceeded to lose it on the races. Fannie tries 
to help him retrieve his losses and his honor, 
but it only results in the lover’s use of 
the faithful gun-in-the-table-drawer. Strange 
as it may seem, the picture ends right there 
—it isn’t a dre.m, or anything. Proving, 


“? 
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perhaps, that the Frenchmen have the cour- 
age of their dramatic convictions. 


LIFE—William A. Brady Production 


ON’T let the title frighten you. This 

is not life as it was lived in Paris be- 
fore the war or any of that sort of thing. 
But it is life as it is in college, life as it is 
in the underworld, and life as it is in so- 
ciety, with a murder mystery thrown in 
for good measure. In fact, you get your 
money’s worth. It made a hit when it ran 
in New York and it will probably make a 
hit with you. The cast is as long as the 
Situations-Wanted-Ads in the Sunday paper 
and includes Nita Naldi, who gives new 
aids to vamping Arline Pretty, and Rod 
laRoque. 


AN OLD FASHIONED BOY— 
Thomas H. Ince — Paramount - Artcraft 


O little boy or girl will need to be told 

who stars in this. Who other than 
Charles Ray? A _ favorite in-or-outdoor 
sport these days is blaming it on the land- 
lord, and this picture proves conclusively 
that apartment houses are the route of all 
evil. Jerome Storm directed and Mr. Ray 
provides another one of his pleasant char- 
acterizations. A mild, but very human lit- 
tle picture, this one. 


THOUGHTLESS WOMEN —Pioneer 


ANY hands may make light work, but 

Daniel Carson Goodman is ready to 
take all the responsibility for what he does. 
He is the author, director, and the producer 
of this new Alma Rubens vehicle. Simplicity 
seems to be Mr. Goodman’s aim. He tells 
about a selfish mother and the unhappiness 
she causes to her long-suffering family in gen- 
eral and to her pretty daughter in particu- 
lar. There is a good idea, crudely worked 
out. Alma Rubens is given her best chance 
in months as the heroine. She holds the 
center of this stage and suffers sympatheti- 
cally throughout, despite the fact that if she 
had had a little more spirit all those suffer- 
ings could have been avoided. 


SMILING ALL THE WAY-— 
*D. N. Schwab Productions 


OLLYANNA had nothing to do with this 

picture, although the title may lead you 
to think so. It is imbued with a far more 
material outlook, being the account of a 
chef who throws such a tasty flapjack up 
in the Maine woods that he wins the heart 
of a society maiden. It is true, then, that 
the way not only to a man’s heart but a 
maid’s is through the culinary department. 
Leatrice Joy as the heroine is synonymous 
with the latter part of her name, and David 
Butler is featured and has a right to be. 


THE STAR ROVER— 
Shurtleff-Metro 


OURTENAY FOOTE, oh, so spiritual 

and oh, so put upon, has a terrible time 
of it. He is suspended in the air by a prison 
warden and then he gets talkative and tells 
everything that occurred in his varied exist- 
ences. In each he is hounded. Whether he 
was choked to death as a hardy Norseman or 
hounded to death in ancient China, he was 
always being sacrificed for our inspection, 
and the process at times is thoroughly dis- 
turbing. Beautiful settings fill the eye when 
it is not already occupied with salty effu- 
sions from the well-known tear ducts. It 
is so easy to get fed up with this sort of 
thing, isn’t it? 
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HONOR BOUND—Universal | 


F it happens to be a cold bleak day when | 
you read this, go right out and hunt 
the latest Frank Mayo picture. It is laid 
in the tropics and will undoubtedly warm 
you up. Not much story, it’s true, but the 
action is stirring and the atmosphere con- | 
vincing. Mayo is his usual husky 
while Dagmar Godowsky is extremely exotic 
as a southern siren. In fact, Dagmar could 
give hints in home-wrecking to many a 

little bara. 


THE IRON RIDER—Fox 


ORSEPLAY, gunplay, and brandishing 
of weapons. 
misunderstood hero. 
damsel in distress. 
this sort of thing, with, if not a thrill a 
foot, at least three to a reel and no lagging 
in the action from start to finish. An “iron 
rider ?” 
of course. 
THE U. P. TRAIL— 
Ben Hampton-Hodkinson 


OR those who like their westerns straight, 


Viola Valt, playing a 


self, | 


Bill Russell, playing a | 


Really very good for | 


Sort of a solitary Ku Klux Clan, | 


| 


we recommend this good old melodrama | 
with dancing girls and Indian massacres | 


and strong romance, all provided by Zane 
Grey with the vigor characteristic of that 
author of “red-blooded” best sellers. One 
of these proprietresses of a dance-hall who 
turns out to be truly noble is a leading fig- 
ure in the drama. Her name is Beauty Stan- 
ton. So you probably can guess the rest. 
You know that Roy Stewart, as the hero, 
couldn't possibly marry a girl whose reputa- 
tion was not as pure as. the driven snow. 


You know that’s why Marguerite La Motte 
comes along for the final fadeout. But. 
Kathlyn Williams as Beauty does prove | 


that these western dance-hall girls aren't 
always as bad as they are cracked up to be. 


THE PLUNGER—Fox 


DYED-in-the-wool villain, a 

mystery, and George Walsh. 
you know all about it. If you have never 
seen Wall Street, or even if you have, you 
will get some glimpses of life as it is lived 
near the curb, for our hero is one who has 
risen from office-boy to millionaire—and 
still keeps smiling. The ticker may have run 
smoothly for him, but not so his romance. 
Virginia Valli, with her quiet charm and 
decided good looks, provides very reason- 
able cause for George’s heart trouble. And 
——well, you know George Walsh. He is at 
it again. 


murder 





Worth While Popularity 


N Bologna, Italy, recently the dressing- 

rooms of a large cinema company were 
invaded by thieves. They robbed the lead- 
ing woman of hundreds of dollars worth 
of costumes and finished up with authentic 
props borrowed from neighboring villas for 
an antique and curio shop scene. About 
$5,000 worth of loot was carried off and 
every room ransacked but the comedian’s. 
Here on the wall above the popular Leoni’s 
mirror was written in pencil: 

“We will not rob you of anything be- 
cause we like you. You make us happy so 


we will not make you sad.” 

A grateful touch of Latin sentiment ap- 
preciated by the comedian, whose wardrobe 
was worth about $1,000. 


Now | 
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Mae Murray and David Powell in George Fitzmaurice’s Paramount Picture, “Idols of Clay.” 


THE M 


OST FASCINATING THING 


IN THE WorRLD / 


—learning to write for the Movies! Mil- 
lions are yearning to doit! Thousands are 
learning how! Movie lovers everywhere 
are taking it up! It’s a wonderful new idea 
—exciting, magnetic, full of a thousand 
glowing new possibilities for everyone— 
LEARNING HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 
AND STORIES BY A SIMPLE NEW SYSTEM OF 
GOING TO THE MOVIES TO GET IDEAs! 


The wonder, the thrill, the joy, the deep 
personal gratification of seeing your own 
thoughts, your own ideas, your own 
dreams, the scenes you pictured in your 
fancy, the situations sketched in your 
imagination, the characters you whimsi- 
cally portrayed—all gloriously come to life 
right there on the screen before your very 
eyes, while you sit in the audience with 
that flushed, proud smile of success! 
Yours! Yours at last. And you never 
dreamed it could be! You doubted your- 
self—thought you needed a fancy educa- 
tion or ‘‘gift of writing.” 


4 think of thousands now writing plays 
and stories who used to imagine they 
NEVER CouLD! Not geniuses, but 
just average, everyday, plain, me-and-you 
kind of people. Men and women in many 
businesses and professions — the mod- 
est worker, the clerk, the stenogra- 
pher, bookkeeper, 
salesman, motor- 
man, truckman, 





THE KIND OF PROOF 
YOU LIKE TO SEE: 


**Any man or woman with an 





originalidea, or even an original 
war of handiing an old idea, can 
sell their manuscripts as fast as 
they can turn them out ’’—ROBT. 
H. DAVIS, Eprror oF MuNSEY’S. 


**Thave already sold severalplays 
to different concerns, and grate- 
fully admit that I got allof my 
understanding and courage from 
your System.’’ —GEO.W.MOCK- 
WITZ, New CastLe, WASH. 

**The Irving System is about the 
best I have ever come across.’* 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 
FORMERLY EDITOR MCCLURE’S. 

**Of allthe compositions I have 
read on this subject, 1 find yours 
to aspiring au- 
ZEL SIMPSON 
LITERARY EDITO 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 


**I am fully satisfied that yours 
is the ONLY method of writing 
that really teaches people how to 
write stories and piays,’’—MAY 
ALLISON, Famous FiLm Star, 


**When I first saw your ad I 
was working ina shop for $30a 
week. Alwaye having worked 
with my hands, I doub 
ability to make money with my 
brain. Soit was with much skep- 
ticism that I sent for your Easy 
Method of Writing. hen the 
System arrived, I carefully stud- 
iedit evenings after work. Within 
@ month T had completed two 


the other for I 
Irving System. HELEN icine 
rving System.’*—HELE - 
DON, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 











barber, boiler- 
maker, doctor, 
lawyer, _ salesgirl, 
nurse, manicurist, 
model — people of 
all trades and tem- 
peraments deeply 
immersed in “‘ man- 
ufacturing movie 
ideas,” of planning 
scenarios, of adapt- 
ing ideas from 
photoplays they 
see, of re-building 
plots, of transform- 
ing situations, or 
re-making charac- 
ters seen on the 
films—all devoting 
every moment of 
their spare time to 
this absorbing, 
happy work! Turn- 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


ing leisure hours into golden possibilities! 

And the big secret of their boundless 
enthusiasm, now catching on like wild-fire 
among all classes of people, is that many of 
them by reading some article, just as you 
are reading this, have discovered the 
wonders of a New System of Story and 
Play Writing published at Auburn, New 
York, which enables them to make such 
rapid progress that they are soon trans- 
fixed with amazement at the simplicity and 
ease with which plays and stories are put 
together for the magazines and moving 
picture studios. : 

For the world’s supply of photoplays is 
constantly absorbed in the huge, hungry 
maw of public demand. Nearly anybody 
may turn to playwriting with profit. It is 
the most fascinating thing in the world! And 
also most lucrative. Skilled writers live in 
luxury and have princely incomes. They 
dictate their own terms and never are 
dictated to. They live and work and do 
as they please. They are free, indepen- 
dent, prosperous and popular! 


OU need not stay outside of this Paradise, unless 

you WanT to! You have as much right to Suc- 
cess as they. They, too, had to — -T > too, 
were once uncertain of themselves. ut they made 
a start, they took a chance, they gave themselves 
the benefit of the doubt, they simply BELIEVED 
THEY COULD—AND THEY Dip! Your experience 
may be the very same, so why not have atry at it? 
The way is wide open and the start easier than ever 
you dreamed. Listen! The Authors’ Press, of 
Auburn, New York, today makes you this aston- 
ishing offer: Realizing that Bette like many others, 
are uncertain of your ability and don’t know 
whether you could learn to write or not, they agree 
to send you absolutely free, ‘THE WONDER Book 
FOR WRITERS,” which is a book of wonders for 
ambitious men and women, beautifully illustrated 
with handsome photographs—a gold mine of ideas 
that will gratify your expecta- 
tions so fully that you wil] be 
on the tip-toe of eagerness to 
BEGIN WRITING AT ONCE! 

So don’t turn over this page 
without writing your name 
ana address below and mailing 
at once. You’ve rothing to 
pay. You’re not obligated in 
the slightest. THis MAGNIFI- 
CENT Book Is YOURS—FREE. 
No CASH ACCEPTED FOR THIS 
Book. No oerings to this offer. 
Your > allready, waiting 
to be mailed to you. Send and 
get it now. 

The Authors’ Press, Dept. 50, Auburn, New York. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “ The Wonder Book 
for Writers,” This does not obligate mein any wa 
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Those attacks all of us 
are open to, of a sore 
scratchy throat, painful 
hoarseness or irritating 
cough—you can safely de- 
pend upon Piso’s for pro- 
tection against them. For 


56 years a_ household 
friend. It contains no 
opiate. Buy it to-day— 





always have it handy. 
35c at your drugeist’s 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 














An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 


dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L, Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Everyone Admires a Slim Figure 
in FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
BATH CARTONS 
Why fast to reduce your weight when you can 
“take off” flesh externally through your daily bath? 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA is a wonder- 
} ful scientific discovery that 
effectively and harmlessly re- 
duces weight. Soothing and 
i healing to the skin — a great relief 
to rheumatism. A preparation ab- 
solutely free from Epsom Salts, 
alum or any harmful ingredients. 
A Pleasing and Comfortable wayto reduce. 
Fourteen treatments $3.00 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send $3 direct to 


Royal Pharmaceutical and Perfumery Co., Inc 
i} Dept.5 49 East 102nd Street, New York 


























STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. 

trained men win high ona 

and big success in business a: 
public life. Greater opportu- 

nities now than ever before. Be 

independent—be a leader. Law- 


$3,600 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. We prepare you for bar examina- 
tion in any state. Money refunded according to our 
uarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. 
conferred. Thousands of successful students en- 
tew free if Low cost. easy bie . Li rhe © vovume 
ibrary | ou en: now. our v: e page 
“Law Guide’’ and * "Evidence books free. Send for them—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 2302-L Chicago 
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Road-Building 


A Fireside Talk on the Art of 
Making People Like You 


By 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


ANY writers have been honored, re- 
spected, and feted. Many writers 
have been paid exorbitant prices 
for their work, have been praised 

by royalty, have even been decorated—with 
the seal of a great nation—for some particu- 
larly brilliant bit of literature. Many writers 
have been raised to positions of great re- 
sponsibility and trust and glory. But few 
writers have been loved as Robert Louis 
Stevenson was loved. 

Few individuals, I think, have done more 
to make life cheery and beautiful than he. 
The books that he wrote and the songs that 
he made were filled with bravery and hap- 
piness. No one, reading them, would have 
guessed that his life was a long battle against 
pain—no one would have dreamed that, even 
as a little child, he had known intense suf- 
fering. The creed that he preached was the 
creed of fortitude; the melody that ran 
through his poetry was the rhythm of 
strength. No one, who knew his work, 
would have imagined that he was physically 
weak. 

Because of his illness, Stevenson was forced 
to live—during the latter part of his life—in 
Samoa, one of the South Sea Islands. Be- 





cause he was interested in the natives, be- 
cause he loved them with a sincere and 
brotherly love, they were quick to return his 
affection. And because he gave to them of 
his failing strength in many ways, they 
banded together and built for him a road 
over which he might travel with comfort and 
ease. 

Good roads were scarce, at that time, in 
Samoa. But the road that the natives built 
was a good road. “There shall be no jolting 
of his sick body—ever!” they said. And 
they promised that the road should be al- 
| ways kept in repair—as long as it should be 
| needed. But they called it “The Road of 
| the Loving Heart.” 





T is not possible for many people to build 
actual roads of appreciation, and affec- 
tionate thoughtfulness. It is not possible— 
there are labor problems and traffic regula- 
tions, and city ordinances to be considered. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


The average person who wishes to build a 
Road of a Loving Heart must build it—not 
of bricks and paving stones—but of kind 
deeds. He must build it, not by hard manual 
labor, but by a friendly word, and an out- 
stretched hand, and a bit of help where it is 
most needed. He must build it carefully— 
as the Samoan natives built their road—but 
he can not build it in quite the same way. 

When Robert Harron died, the motion pic- 
ture world was filled with a deep and sincere 
sorrow. And the general public joined with 
the world of motion pictures in its grief. 
Robert Harron’s name had stood for splendid 
art, for achievement, for conscientious work, 
and for clean living. No one ever heard a 
breath of scandal connected with him; no 
one ever heard a whisper of jealousy or 
belittlement behind his back. He was uni- 
versally liked, universally admired. And he 
will be universally missed ! 

I talked, a few days ago, with a man who 
is intimately a part of the motion picture 
business. We were discussing the younger 
stars—their habits, their mannerisms, and 
their futures. And, quite as a matter of 
course, the conversation swung around to 
Robert Harron, who had been one of the 
most promising of this younger set. 

“He was the one,” I said, “that I had al- 
ways felt I’d like really to know. He always 
seemed so sincere, so boyish, so appealing.” 

The man answered : 

“The entire picture going public seemed to 
feel the way that you feel,’ he told me. 
“They seemed to appreciate his rare quali- 
ties just as you have appreciated them. If 
the kind words that they’ve said about him 
could be strung, like beads, upon a thread, 
they’d made a chain that would reach all 
the way from New York to San Francisco— 
and back again!” 

Robert Harron, like Stevenson, had the 
ability to make people like him. He worked 
always to emphasize happiness, to show 
virtue triumphant over vice, to extol the 
gospel of bravery against all odds. And 
the people who have watched his work 
have made, for him, a Road of the Loving 
Heart—over which his memory may travel! 
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(Concluded) 


I am sure that Robert Harron appre- 
ciated the love of the public, even more 
than he appreciated his position at the top 
of the ladder, and the splendid salary that 
he earned. I am sure that Robert Louis 
Stevenson appreciated what his road stood 
for even more than he loved the comfort 
and the ease that it brought to his tired 
body. People are like that! 

















Margaret E. Sangster 


I have known times when a pleasant 
letter from a pen-and-ink friend—someone 
absolutely unknown to me—has brightened 
my life tremendously, making my work 
better and more efficient at the same time. 
1 heard an artist say once that a small but 
favorable newspaper criticism of one of his 
pictures saved him from complete discour- 
agement and possible suicide. I know a 
popular novelist who counts a story a fail- 
ure—despite a check running up into four 
figures—if her readers do not show her, 
in some way, that the story interested and 
thrilled them! I know actors and actresses 
who say that the appreciation of their au- 





diences is the only thing that keeps them 
up to a worth while standard. 


Never be afraid to show your approval | 


of the thing that you like and enjoy! Never 
hold back from the small appreciative com- 
ment, the word of “thank-you,” the friendly 
handclasp. Never think that the person 


you would like to honor is too busy to | 


notice you—never think that he can be 
bored by too much appreciation. 

Any person—and I say this without mak- 
ing one exception—is glad to know that 
people like him or his work. He’s glad to 
have expressions of opinion, he’s glad to 
know what folk think when they hear his 
name mentioned. 

For he realizes that every word, every ex- 
pression of opinion, and every letter ad- 
dressed to him is part of a road that folk 
are building to make his life a pleasant 
place—a road that, like Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s, may be called “The Road vf 
the Loving Heart.” 
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Road Building | 

































































x You have three beauty ideals; 

to attain the wondrous charm 

of a lovely skin; to cherish its 
beauty in all seasons and all “\ | 
weathers; to maintain its a. 
dainty softness and smooth- 

ness against the passing of the years. 


D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream combines 
all three of these ideals. This is why 
famous beauties and social leaders of 
three generations have relied upon it 
to cleanse and refresh the skin, to 
beautify and preserve the complexion. 
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The greatest charm of all, a radiant, 
beautiful complexion, is easily attained 
and enhanced through the daily use 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. In 
sanitary tubes 12c, 30c, 60c. In 
handy glass jars 40c, 60c, $1.00, $1.65. 


FREE trial tube on request. Address: 
Daggett & Ramsdell,Dept. 1017, D.& R. 
Building, New York. 
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PERFECT COLD CREAM 
* “The Kind That Ke eps” 
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Faces 
Do Not Grow||| Made | 
Prematurely Young > e 


The secret of a 

Grey youthful face willbe 

7 sent to any woman 

Youth is yours ae ppensenne 
. . shows that time or 

by virtue of in- illness or any other 

» heritance and comee io otoaling from ‘ 

x Oe 7 . er the charm of girlhoo 

-_ (he you can keep it beauty. It will show how 

Woman’s Crowning Glory if you will use without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 


plasters, straps, vibrators, ““beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she can remove thetraces 


a @ 
Nées Henne youn of middie aged, who bas « sinele facia 
ence ceienmmaimeeeeent 


defect should know about the remarkable 


A simple remedy—all you do is to Beauty Exercises 


mix it, apply it and the result is restor- which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
















ative or preventative. wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
A hair preparation that has passed every test ecrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
and qualifies as safe and effective for all time. It mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
has life-giving properties, restoring the natural will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
color and luster to the hair. Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
All shades from blonde to jet black. Full ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 
directions given on box. Results Gua 2 teed 


PRICE $1.60 FOR FULL TREATMENT 
For sale at all druggists, leading hair dressers to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
or direct from muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 


NEOS Coo pept.P,366 FifthAv.,NewYork || | t°tekin. Write today. 
NEOS Co Dept, ceca KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
py kp lll hol on Suite 258 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 

































“SUCCESS IN 
MUSIC AND 
HOW TO WIN IT” 


FREE 



































































THIS wonderful book 
tellshow tocultivate 
our musical “bump” 
or pleasure and profit. 
Send postcard today for 
your copy and details of 


Free Trial of 


Any Instrument 


Try a famous Conn cornet, 
trombone, clarinet — any 
band or orchestra instrument 
—in your own home, free. 
No risk, no obligation; easy 
payments when you buy and 
all exclusive Conn features at 
no greater cost. Highest 
honors at world expositions 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
225 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Agencies in All Large Cities 


Sousa Wrote 
This Book 


with nine other 
world-famous mu- 
siclans making 
big money today. 
They tell secrets of 
their success; how 
to discover your 
talent; how 
choose the proper 
instrument for it; 
how to increase 
your income in 
spare time; how to 
win success in a 
musical career, 
Interesting inform- 
ative, Inspiring. 
Send today for 
your copy. 











CARUSO 


BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR BOOK— 
with handsome, many colored 
cover design of Caruso as Canio in 
“Pagliacci,” painted by the cele- 
brated artist, Willy Pogany—suit- 
able for framing. Contains authen- 
tic history of Enrico Carueo, by 
Pierre V. kt. Key. the famous music 





critic, and 7 fine full page sepia 
pictures, as follows: 
Autographed sepia of Caruso-— 
and one each in his roles of Kaoul in ‘‘Les Hugue- 


Samson in “Samson et Delilah’’'—Don Jose 
Rodolfo in “La Boheme”’—Eleazar in 
“La Juive’—and Johnson in “The Girl of the 
Golden West”—all suitable for framing. ; 

Also contains 8 exclusive caricatures of Caruso in 
other famous roles, drawn by himself 

A limited edition, offered at $1.00 each, postage 
paid—none held in reserve—no reprints will be 
made—so send order today. Remit by check, money 
or express order to-—— 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1048 Aeolian Hall, New York 


DIAMONDS 
ne oe > @ on CREDIT 


f& JEWELRY 


described in our FREE New Catalog 


Write TODAY for our handsome 96 page Cat- 
alog (Edition290) ,which shows a wonderful as- 
sortment of plain and handsomely engraved 
Rings, appropriate for Engagement, Birthday, 
Graduation, Anniversary and Holiday Gifts, 
set with fine blue-white Diamonds at amazing- 
ly low prices—$25, $35, $50, $75, $90 


andup. Your Credit is Good 


Buy the ei Way—Ten Months te Pay. No 
middlieman’s profit — no 
money in advance, 

A postcard brings our Free 
New Catalog Edition290, 
Beautiful halftone illustra- 
tions with complete descrip- 
tion of our extraordinary val- 
ues in Diamonds, Watches, 
Joweiry, Gilts, Etc. 

LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 
10% discount allowed for cash 


nots” 
in “Carmen” 


































AMONG as 


Contains hundreds of letters from successful men 

and women who tell you how they got big yume % 
ay. Youcan doas they did—they show you how 

a us a card for thys free book. Do it today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-271 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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The Allure of the East 


(Concluded from page 18) 


vaporous part of nature is represented by 
the Chinese as having female element largely 
in the ascendent. Earth is wholly feminine. 
The mountains, the fluid element, thunder, 
fire and wind are composed of both. 

Confucius has been rightly called the 
Teacher of Ten Thousand Ages. When asked 
by one of his followers: “Is there any one 
word which may serve as a rule of prac- 
tice for all of one’s life?” he answered: “Is 
not reciprocity such a word? What you do 
not want done to yourself do not do to 
others.” And the utterance “What I do not 
wish men to do to me I also will not do to 
them.” It is the ancestor of the Golden 
Rule. Mencius, his apostle, said in the An- 
alects: “To advance a man or to stop his 
advance is beyond the power of other men.” 
What greater bugle call to self reliance, to 
belief in the powers of one’s own soul, was 
ever blown? 

Of Oriental origin was this: “To be a 
great lover is to be a great mystic. In the 
highest conception of mortal beauty of the 
mind and form there always lies the unat- 
tainable, the umnpossessed, suggesting the 
world of beauty and finality beyond one’s 
reach.” What has Christian Science to teach 
which is not summed in this from the Bha- 
gavad Gita, The Songs of the Master: “For 
him who is united when eating and moving, 
who is united when busy with work, who is 
united asleep and awake, union destroys all 
pain.” “As a lamp standing in a windless 
place flickers not, is the seeker of union, 
who, with imagination controlled, joins him- 
self in union with the soul.” Epicures and 
sybarites loll with their copies of the Ru- 
baiyat. Yet here are lines from a forgotten 
Rubaiyat written by a forgotten Chinese. 


The world is weary, hastening on its 


road; 

Is it worth while to add its cares to 
thine? 

Seek some grassy place to pour the 
wine, 


And find an idle hour to sing an ode. 


“You've two score, three score, years 
before you yet, 

And at the end of them your day is 
done. 

A thousand plans you have before 
you set; 

Is it worth while to worry over one? 


“Now when the gods have made an idle 
day, 
Take it and let the idle hours go by; 
And when the gods three cups before 
you lay, 
Lift them and drain them dry.” 


It is the philosophy of the East that 
claims me. The beauty of its art is as noth- 
ing to that. 

The poet, Cyril Scott, said with great 
truth: “Turn not thy face away from the 
inspired East. From thence has risen every 
type that held the mortal truth.” 

A wise man of the East asked: “Through 
what gates shall I lead my soul to great- 
ness ?” 

My answer is “Through the gate of the 
East.” That will not be the answer of all 
souls. I do not advise anyone to voluntarily 
cultivate a fad for things of the East. If the 
urge is within him or her it will make itself 
felt. It will be a command. There is in 
everyone that urge toward the life, the at- 
mosphere, which is the complement of one’s 
spirit. 

I am impatient of the silly idea that one 
must turn to the East for relief from the 
carking cares of our Western life. Some 
souls are at home in the life of the West. 
Anywhere else they would suffer homesick- 
ness. 

There is a foolish pose called the artistic 
temperament. If one is sane and thoughtful 
and balanced ke will be sane and thoughtful 
and balanced anywhere, be it on the stage 
or in a kitchen or in a railroad president's 
office. If he be ill-balanced and tumultuous 
he will be ill-balanced and tumultuous in 
any environment. I have known a bank 
president who was as temperamental as any 
prima donnas I know. The soul that seeks 
its complement finds it not necessarily in the 
mysticism of the East but through an inward 
urge toward some objective state. 

It may be found in Spanish laces and old 
Spanish romances. Archer Huntington, 
adopted son of Collis P. Huntington, seems 
to have found his in old Spain. Witness the 
Hispanic Museum and the library with its 
wealth of Spanish beauty. Or it may be 
found in preserving relics of the stage as did 
the late Evart Jansen Wendell. It happens 
that I recognize the missing fragment of 
myself in study of the oldest civilization of 
the world. 
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Saving the Traditions 


MONG the peculiar services rendered by the photoplay 
to this country may be listed not only a preservation 
of its history and traditions in visual form, but an 
actual saving of our ancient physical accomplishments. 

A free-for-all rodeo was recently held in Arizona, in which 
the delicate arts of bull-dogging, bronching-busting, roping and 
tying were practised by numerous young enthusiasts and par- 
ticipated in by equally numerous and even more violently 
active young equines and young gentlemen cows. 

The prima-donna of the day was a rangy lad whom nobody 
In awarding the gold plate, or the moustache-cup, or 
whatever the capital. prize may have been, the presentor said, 
“I am proud to meet a son of the real old 
West—one who is from the plains and of the plains. 
ask what ranch you represent?” 

To which the winner replied, with equal feeling but con- 
siderably more embarrassment: 
plains, nor I don’t come from no ranch. 
Illinois, and I had to learn this to hold my job ridin’ with the 
| picture outfits in Los Angeles!” 


May I 


“Hell, I never lived on the 


I’m from Mattoon, 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 87) 


Susan Dotores.—What is Herbert K. 
Somborn’s business? Well, since you accuse 
me of being impolite I might as well tell 
you it’s none of yours. But I won't. Mr. 
Somborn, who married our glorious Gloria 
Swanson, was formerly president of Equity 
Pictures; I don’t know what his occupation 
is just at present. But doubtless he is still 
in the film business. Gloria’s return to pic- 
tures will be staged under brilliant auspices: 
in plain language, she’s coming back in Cecil 
deMille’s production of “The Affairs of Ana- 
tole.” Then she'll do “Everything for Sale,” 
by Edward Knobloch, and then Elinor 
Glyn’s story written especially for her, “A 
Sheltered Daughter.” 
these titles are changed. 


K. A., Texas.—I tell you, dearie—there’s 
just one thing that movie producers insist 
upon in the way of realism—and that is a 
real octopus whenever the scenario calls for 
one. They may use phoney period furniture 
and stuffed dogs and tame mice but—fake 
an octopus? Never! And in closing would 
say that you have a wonderful imagination, 
and far be it from me to spoil it for you. 
Come over again sometime. 





Ep. E., Dayton, Oun10.—Lieutenant Lock- 
lear met his death in August, 1920. Write 
to the Fox Film Corporation for photo- 
graphs of him. 





VIvVIENNE, B. C.—The most interesting 
thing I know about Mary Miles Minter is 
that she isn’t an ingenue at all in real life, 
except as to looks and age. She has the most 
amazing fund of knowledge of books, of 
history, of human nature, that I have ever 
encountered in a girl still in her teens. She 
is much more attractive off the screen than 
on, for she has exquisite coloring and real 
golden hair. I have painted a paragon, per- 
haps—but she is no ordinary girl. I predict 
that she will soon grow up dramatically 
and surprise us all by her acting. Since you 
asked for personal things about her I have 
tried to accommodate you. She’s about 
nineteen, her real name is Juliet Shelby, she 
isn’t married or engaged, is now making a 
new picture called “The Little Clown,” and 
lives in Hollywood, Cal. I ought to get 
the cast-iron inkwell for all this, Vivienne. 
I probably will. 





Me. I. E. A., Manirra.—For information 
as to why Bill Hart so seldom wears a dress- 
suit, whether or not Miss Edith Roberts can 
rope a running bull, and who picks Frank 
Keenan’s leading ladies, I should advise you 
to write to the stars themselves, at addresses 
given elsewhere in these columns. 





A Tratnep Nurse, ALABAMA.—I am very, 
very sure I would not want to get well. You 
have a happy disposition and a homely, 
cheerful philosophy of life. Ill wager the 
twelve reels of “Way Down East” to Bio- 
graph’s “New York Hat” that you can make 
good pies. Lois Wilson is indeed a delight- 
ful young person. She gets the dramatic 
chance she deserves in William deMille’s 
“Midsummer Madness” and she takes full 
advantage of it. Write to her at the Lasky 
studios, Hollywood Cal. And come again. 


GABRIELLA, OAKLAND.—So Bebe Daniels’ 
aunt taught you at the Immaculate Concep- 
tion School in San Francisco. Surely write 
to Bebe and tell her all about it and you'll 
probably not only receive Miss Daniel’s 
photograph but a _ personal letter, too. 
Bebe isn’t married but it isn’t the fault of 
her hordes of humble swains. She is a 


Realart star and works in Hollywood. 
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PROVE IT FREE 


We want you to try Fairyfoot at our expense and without the 
slightest obligation on you to spend a penny—now or later. — i 

We want you to experience the wonderfully quick, soothing relief 
which a single application of Fairyfoot brings, no matter how painful 
and swollen your bunion may be. . 

You may doubt this, Perhaps you have tried all the so-called 
bunion cures, pads, shields, appliances, etc., that you’ve ever heard of 
and are so utterly disgusted and discouraged that you think nothing 
on earth can bring such amazingly quick relief. Nevertheless we have 
absolutely proved to more than 72,500 bunion sufferers within the last 


six months that Fairyfoot does everything we claim for it. And surely you will at least 
try it and put our claims to the test, since it doesn’t cost you a single penny to do so, 


FAIRYFOOT 


his simple home remedy not only removes the pain instantly but from, 
the minute it is applied it draws out the inflammation. It softens 
and literally melts away the accumulated layers of cartilaze which 
form the bunion. Soon the enlargement disappears and the deformed 
foot is restored to its normal shape~—ead all the while you are wearing 
as tight shoes as ever without the least discomfort. 

Don’t suffer bunion pain another day. Send at once for the FREE 
Fairyfoot treatment. Don’t send a penny. Just your name and address } 
on a postal card brings itto you. No promise or obligation on your part 
except to use it as directed. Write today. 

Chicago, Ill 


Foot Remedy Co., 2207 Millard Ave., Dept. 68 








DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. —! to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


—_ A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223, 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 


Be a Camera Man 
Motion picture photography 
taught in three to four weeks 
by an expert now engaged in 
the business ina well equipped 
motion picture studio. In- 
struction day and evening. 
Call, or write Dept. P. 

S. M’KEE LAWHDUN, Studio of 
the Itala of America Photo Play 
Corporation, 1983 Madison Ave, 
New York. 
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In Magazine and 
Newspaper Illustrating 


Magazine and newspaper illustrating is a fine, highly paid profession. 
It offers really unlimited opportunities to those who are trained in general 
illustration, cartooning, comics, etc., with equally profitable side lines of 
chalk talking, movie animating, and lettering for business uses. The 
Federal Modern Course in Illustrating and Cartooning has been built by 
the leading illustrators (Neysa‘’McMein, Briggs, Sidney Smith and thirty- 
five others.) It gives thorough, practical. and complete instruction in al 

these money-making branches of art.. New Book. Now Ready—Let us tel 

you how Federal students succeed. Send 6c in stamps, name, age and 
occupation, for catalog and the new book, “‘ Sworn Testimony ” 


Federal Schools, Inc. 128 Federal Schools Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Gloria Swanson 


Starin Paramount Pictures 
—one of the beautiful screen 
favorites who uses and rece 
ommends Maybell Beauty 
Aids, 
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Instantly Darkens and Beautifies 
Eyebrows and Eyelashes 


Apply just a wee touch of this delightful and absolute 
greaseless toilet necessity to the eyebrows and lashes. It w i 4 
darken them instantly and reveal the hidden beauty of your 
eyes. The darker color will accentuate the brilliancy of your 
eyes, the graceful lines of your eyebrows and the silky fringe 
of your lashes. 

“MAYBELLINE” immediately 
of scrawny eyebrows and lashes, 
wary long and luxuriant. Famous actresses of the stage 

screen, beautiful women everywhere use and recommend 
tMAVBE CLINE.” Use it once and you will never be without 
again 

Each box contains a convenient mirror in the cover and two 
brushes—one for the eyebrows, one for the lashes. Easily 
applied in one minute. One box willlast for months. Two 
shades—Brown for blondes, Black for brunettes. 

Avoid disappointment with imitations by accepting only 
— “MAYBELLINE” in the dainty purple and gold box 

aring picture of *‘The Maybeill Giri.’ 

75 cents at — dealer's or direct from us 
plain cover. Satisfaction assured or money re 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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ing them appear nat- 
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SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000’’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. 
says another. 











““Worth more than a farm,” 
In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, gracefulfigure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
», At Our Expense 


Foes away with the strain and 
sain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 
duces enlarged abdomen; 
straightens andstrength- 
ens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable oma easy to 
wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated book. 
ot, measurement blank, etc.. and 
read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH 














Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Bldg., SALINA, KANSAS 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


C. E. F., Sovtn Haven.—Irving Cum- 
mings,—Irving of the naturally wavy hair 
and the genial smile—played the hero in 
“The Whip.” And Mr. Cummings is mar- 
ried and has a son with naturally wavy hair 
and a genial smile so perhaps you'd better 
keep your belated leapyear ambitions to 
yourself. No trouble at all. 





G. Y. H., Daytona Beacu, FLra.—Curiosity, 
as you so sagely observe, killed a cat—but 
satisfaction brought it back. I hope it may 
ease your mind to know that Buck Jones 
is not married and that he was born in 
Vincennes, Indiana. 


Lota—You got it just a bit twisted, 
that’s all. It happens that Julian Eltinge 
is a man who impersonates women, not vice 
versa. And he is now making a film ver- 
sion of his stage hit, “The Fascinating Wid- 


” 


ow.” TU knew your name was Lola! 

J. S., INDEPENDENCE.—There are many 
fans in your town. And most of them wriie 
to me. Mary Anderson de Navarro was one 
of our greatest legitimate actresses before 
she retired; she now lives in England. Marv 
Anderson of the films began her ‘career 


with Vitagraph and made her latest appear- 
ance in “Bubbles,” a feature, and in a 
Selig serial with Franklyn Farnum. Mar- 
guerite Clark is about thirty-three. 


EpitH, Catirornia.—Even if I had such 
a thing I should hesitate to send your 
friend an autographed portrait of William 
Duncan if you are sure she would go mad 
over it. Poor child! Tell her to write to 
William at the western Vitagraph studios. 
He is not married to Edith Johnson now, 
but it is said he soon will be. Norma Ta!- 
madge, Talmadge studio, New York City. 
Thanks for your kind wishes. 


Eryata, INDIANAPOLIS.—Admitting “Ely- 
ata” to be a handy name, as you so aptly 
put it, I still cannot fathom its meaning. 
Would you mind wiring me as soon as you 
find out yourself? Write to Juanita Hansen 
care Pathe, 25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 
She is in a new serial now, “The Phantom 
Foe,” with Warner Oland. 


Sve, OxraHoma City.—I haven't any 
record of Clara LeMonde, whose real name 
is Clara Lemon. But that’s one case on rec- 
ord where an actress is fully justified in 
changing her name. 


V. C., CuHicaco—The tallest actress in 
pictures? I should say Charlotte Green- 
wood and Jobyna Howland, except that 
both ladies make only occasional silversheet 
appearances. In fact, neither of them has 
done more than one picture, that I know 
about. Miss Howland is the wife of Ar- 
thur Stringer, the author, and is at present 
in the cast of “The Gold Diggers,” in the 
Belasco Theater in N. Y. I can’t possibly 
go about measuring screen stars, you know, 
so you'll have to rest content in the knowl- 
edge that not one of our celebrated artists 
is much more than average height. 


A. K. H., Vancouver, B. C.—If you refer 
to our Studio Directory you will under- 
stand what I mean by “western” studios 


and “eastern” studios. I mean, as usual, 
just what I say. Jack Dempsey in “Dare- 
devil Jack,” a Pathe serial. Dempsey is 


now making another one. 
Paramount eastern. 
nick. Wanda 

Hollywood, Cal. 
(Continued on page 112) 


Mae Murray, 
Conway Tearle, Selz- 
Hawley, Realart studios, 
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t's Done Every Day 
HE hero of ‘ The Law of the Yukon” 
must certainly have been one of those 
big-hearted, big-muscled men of the 
great Northwest you read about. With 
the heroine, he is taken to the deserted 
cabin, supposedly unconscious. In fact, he 
is unconscious from evening until dawn the 
next day. Then tell me, how is it he has the 
strength to jump up and break down a door 
with a padlock on it? 
Atice Kimsa.t, Collegeville, Cal. 


Why, Margarita! 

N “The Gamesters” Margarita Fischer has 

fallen in love with a certain Mr. Andrews 
who has spoken to her only once. Miss 
Fischer is shown seated at her dressing-table 
with Mr. Andrews’ photograph staring at 
her. To fall in love with a man you scarcely 
know is rather uncommon, let alone having 
his photograph. She must have had a pull 
with his photographer. 

Grorce McCtrarey, New York. 


The Jools Again 
OROTHY DALTON, in “Half an Hour,” 
is supposed to marry for money. Her 
wels are given her by her husband after 











Jump right in with your con- 

What have you seen, in the past month, that 

was stupid, unlife like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do 

not generalize; confine your remarks to specific instances of ab- 

surdilies in pictures you have Seen. 

listed among the indictments of carelessness on the part of the 
actor, author or director. 


Your observation will be 





their marriage. Yet before she is married, 
she wears a necklace and two bracelets. Later 
they play an important part in the story: 
when she leaves her husband she also leaves 
the jewels he tried to buy her with. A mere 
detail, but I heard several people remark 
about it. 
Marte WEst, Seattle, Wash. 


Cruelty to Canaries 
T is not human, it seems to me, to set a 
helpless canary free at any time, in a city 
—but to turn the poor thing loose at night! 
That’s exactly what Eugene O’Brien did in 
“The Wonderful Chance.” 
R. G. M., San Francisco, Cal. 


Our Old Friend, The Papers 

HEY got away with a flock of faults 

in “Girl of the Sea.” In court, the girl 
proves her innocence by producing “the 
papers” from an old money belt. Going 
back a reel or two, we see the mother and 
daughter swimming after the shipwreck and 
as they reach shallow water the mother is 
caught and carried away by an octupus and 
never seen again. And she had the money 
belt strapped around her waist at the time. 

Byron C. Duptey, Chicago, II. 
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Improving Anatole France. 
ERALDINE FARRAR, as the opera singer in “The World and 


Its Woman,” 


ajeweled gown. A title says, 


is giving “Thais~ 


on this stage. . She is. wearing 


“At the end of an ever memorable 


performance,” with a scene showing Farrar in her dressing-room still 


wearing the jeweled gown. 


If I remember correctly, the story as 


conceived by M. France and set to music by M. Massanet, ends with 


Thais as a nun. 


Francis Duenas, Jr. San Francisco, Cal. 
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GIRLS! GIRLS! 


Clear Your Skin 
save Your Hair 


WITH CUTICURA 





Make these fragrant super- 
creamy emollients your 
every-day toilet prepara- 
tions and have a clear 
sweet healthy skin and 
complexion, good hair and 
soft white hands, with 
little trouble and trifling 
expense. Absolutely noth- 
ing better, purer, sweeter 
at any price. 

wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health often when all 
else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free bymail. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 

99a "Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 














CompleteConserva 
Course by Mal 


Wonderful home yr musie 

lesgone under great American 
European teachers. En- 

dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 

Lessons a marvel of nmeity and completeness. iene 

rite naming course you are in 

An Instrument 7%’ :Piano, Harmony, Voice, PublicSchool 

Musie, Violin Cornet. ™ Mandolin in, Guitar, Ba = YY —- 

—and we will send FR 


Bd tn ood teeny 279 a. eg oo 


$4 or $5 wit’buy 
A Standard, Guaranteed 










im» With Every Modern Writing Convenience 


Write Today For Illustrated 
Circular | rl. Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 


(Harry A. Smith)ssi —218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, Ul, 
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~ can reduce 


quickly and safely, without drugs or 
diet or strenuous exercise. 


Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Used daily in the privacy of your room, the 
Reducer will show results within 11 days 
or money refunded. Convenient and 
simple —not electrical. Reduces only the 
‘na where you wish to lose. Easily fol- 
owed instructions enable you to retain your 
normal weight after the Reducer has elimi- 
nated the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty tissue. 
Without discomfort any stout man or woman 
can obtain these results, whether 10 or 100 
— overweight. Dr. Lawton reduced 
is own weight from 211 to 152 lbs. Send 
for your Reducer today—only $5 and 
remember, it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 7Oth Street 
Department 78 NEW YORK 
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WATER-WAVE 










| YOUR HAIR 
Water-Maid Wavers % 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple 
wave that remains in straightest 
hair a week or more, even in damp 
weather or when perspiring. If the 
hair is fluffy only use the wavers once 
' after every shampoo. 

Send for Water Wavers (patented) today—stop 
burning hair with hot irons or twisting with 
curlers which breaks the hair. Absolutely san- 
itary—universally successful—endorsed by soci- 
ety’sleaders. If your dealer doesn’t handle them 
send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions, 

WATER-MAID WAVER CO. 

117- A West Seventh St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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If you are a good dancer write for 
information about membership inthe “~ 
National Institute of Social Dancing 
4u your leisure time you can learn how 
to go into business for yourself as 
an expert dancing instructor. Every 
detail by mail ou can earn 


$10,000 A Year In Spare Time 


A Seoutiy et America’s greatest danc- 

ing teachers tell you just how to be- 

come the best known and most highly 
aid teacher in your locality rite 
or facts today. Address 


Nationa! Institute of Social Dancing 
Dept 72 290 Broadway, New York 


Opportunity for Scenario Editors 


Old established school of national reputa- 
tion offers for sale its course in photoplay 
writing. This is areal chance for scenario 
editors and others familiar with the photo- 
play field. Time payments can be arranged. 
Write Dept. R-1, care of this magazine. 
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WING to the paper shortage in the 15th 

century (we might almost call it the 

immortal paper shortage) it was the 

habit to scratch inscriptions off the 
parchment and use it again. Consequently many 
precious records were lost to the world of 
science. But now, thanks to the camera (which 
seems to be playing a leading role in all great 
cultural developments nowadays), a Prof. Perugi 
of Italy announces a photographic treatment 
whereby the original inscriptions return distinc- 
tive of the superimposed record. 


ECTOR: 

morning? 

Choirmaster: Out on the golf course, caddying 
for your congregation.—Life, 


Where are all the choir boys this 


R. MEERE: ‘You'll have to be more careful, 
dear, how you speak to the cook or she’ll be 
leaving us.” 
Mrs. Meere: ‘‘Perhaps I was rather severe.” 
Mr: Meere: ‘Severe! Why anyone would 
have thought you were talking to me.”—Punch. 


EX INGRAM, the director, declares that he 

had difficulty finding fifty couples who could 
dance the tango for scenes in “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse.” 


HE first annual celebration of American 

Indian day, held under the auspices of the 
Indian Fellowship League, took the form of a 
three days’ Indian Encantpment in Deer Grove 
Forest Preserve, a few miles out of Chicago, 
at one time an ancient hunting ground and 
council meeting place of the tribes who lived 
in this locality. Indians representing thirty-six 
different tribes were in attendance, many of 
them in the gorgeous regalia of full ceremonial 
dress. Chiefs from the Menominees, the Sac 
and Fox, the Chippewas, Winnebagos, Pottawa- 
tomies, Sioux, Apaches, braves from the Iro- 
quois, the Colorado, Delaware, Cherokee, Mo- 
hawk, Kansas and many other nations, were 
present on this first occasion of a public recog- 
nition of the Indian as a factor in civilization 
and of his gifts to it. 


A FRENCH specialist of nervous diseases de- 
clares handwriting is one of the surest in- 
dications of one’s state of health. If your lines 
slant upward from left to right, your liver is 
misbehaving. If your lines slant the other way, 
it is a sign of stomach disorder. If you show 
a tendency to write big capital letters, especially 
= capital letter M, your nerves are becoming 
rayed, 


HEN the guest from the West had reported 
all the recent births and deaths and mar- 
riages back home, and they had reached des- 
sert, they fell to discussing these immoral times. 
“We're getting too Frenchy, that’s what,” 
sniffed the guest, a quaint little kindergarten 
teacher from Nebraska, to be exact. “It all 
came with the war. Too much ‘grande passion,’ 
as they say over there, too much eternal tri- 
angle, too many affinities. And, my dear,” with 
a gesture, “it’s really spreading West. Why, 
even in Omaha—would you believe it ?—they’ve 
hegun to serve French Pastry regularly!’—New 
York Evening Sun. 


HE fountain pen was invented by a French 
engineer, Jean Benoit Mallat. He is said 


to have made the first fountain pen in 1864. 


HE beach was crowded. A small boy, look- 

ing rather bewildered, approached a police 
officer and said. “‘Please, sir, have you seen 
anything of a lady around here?” 

“Why, yes,” answered the officer, “I’ve seen 
several.” 

“Well, have you seen any without a little 

“y ps,” 

“Well,” said the little chap as a relieved look 
crossed his face, “I’m the little boy. Where’s 
the lady?”—Boston Transcript. 


MPLOYER: “You put that note where it 

will be sure to attract Mr. Smith’s atten- 
tion, didn’t you?” 

Office Boy: “Yes, sir; I stuck a pin through 
it and put it on his chair.”—Tit Bits. 


INER: “Waiter, there’s a fly in the butter.” 

Waiter: “That isn’t a fly, it’s a moth; 
that isn’t butter, it’s margarine; otherwise your 
statement is correct.”—Tit Bits. 
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HE beautiful wire-haired powder puff is 
awarded to the press agent, who conceived 
this month’s best publicity story: 

“Married men whose pocketbooks still are 
raw and bleeding from the milliners’ bills for 
fall hats might take heart at the information 
that Alice Terry, enacting the leading femi- 
nine role in Vicente Blasco Ibafiez’s ‘““The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” could, beginning 
January first, wear a different hat daily until 
October seventeenth, without repeating. 

“Miss Terry, as any moderately apt mental 
mathematician already must have figured, has 
exactly two hundred and ninety hats. Four of 
these carry $25,000 insurance because of costly 
bird of paradise, aigrette and other rare plumage. 
Income tax officials are in doubt whether to clas- 
sify Miss Terry as a motion picture actress or a 
wholesale millinery consumer.” 


N the lonely South Sea island of Rapa 

there are 150 women and only 20 men. The 
courting is done by the young woman who 
brings the gentleman fruit and all the delicacies 
she can think of. 


“ R. FLIVVER, I’m Tony, your old bar- 
keeper. I’m out of a job, and—” 
“IT don’t want to hear your troubles.” 
“There’s gratitude for you. I’ve listened to 
yours for hours at a time.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


GROUP of 59 convicts at the Maryland 

penitentiary engineered a most spectacular 
riot recently as an expression against bean soup. 
The guards and policemen fought for hours be- 
fore the riot was finally subsided and bean 
soup remained in honor. We can see a time 
when boardinghouse habitues are going to rise 
against the prune. 


N elderly man of gouty tendency lived in 

dread of paralysis. When the fear came 
upon him he would pinch himself frantically 
to make sure that his enemy had not attacked 
him. 

One night at a dinner-party his worst fears 
were confirmed. 

“Come at last!” Come at last!’ he groaned. 
“Total insensibility of the right limb.” 

His partner, alarmed, craved enlightenment. 
On being told the tragedy she said: 

“Oh, well, if it’s any consolation to you, I 
may as well tell you that it was my leg you 
were pinching.”—Tit Bits. 


YOUNG matron amazed her husband a few 
evenings ago by giving. him one of Sefior 
Blasco Ibafiez’s latest novels. 
“Why do we buy this?” he asked. “It will 
be out as a movie in a few weeks, and then we 
won’t have to read it.”—Kansas City Star. 


USTOMER: I say—Do you ever play any- 
thing by request? ; 
Delighted Musician: Certainly, sir. 
Customer: Then I wonder if you’d be so 
good as to play a game of dominoes until I’ve 
finished my lunch?—Punch. 


FIW people realize that preliminary work on the 
Brooklyn bridge was begun in 1867 and that 
the structure was completed and ready for 
trafic in 1884. A complete foundry, machine 
shop and. staff of trained employees are kept 
busy constantly repairing and generally keep- 
ing the great span safe for human traffic. The 
fact that it is a connecting link between lower 
New York and Brooklyn makes it one of the 
great bridges of the world. 


OMEONE asks us to print the story of a 

young man who, with his girl, dropped into 
one of the most expensive (which one isn’t) 
hotels to dine. After the waiter had brought 
the young man his check for the dinner, and 
while he was giving the hard luck sheet a 
close run over, the girl asked: “Well, where 
can we spend the rest of the evening?” And 
the young man quickly replied, “Over the Hill 
to the Poor House.” 


LTHOUGH widows of British soldiers, killed 

in the great war lose their pensions when 
they re-marry, they are actually re-marrying at 
the rate of 2.000 a month. It is said that. if 
this rate continues, they will all be re-married 
by the end of 1927. Pensions have been granted 
to 224,700 widows, and of these only 140,000 
are still receiving pension. 
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Stage or Screen 


Marriages 
(Concluded from page 33) 


this and let the greater talent govern they 
will get on together. In our case there can- 
not be the slightest question. You are the 
one of big talent. I shall devote my life to 
you. We will do whatever is best for your 
talent. I shall think of but one career. 
That is yours.” 

Such words as these from a clever and 
ambitious young actor, it is not given us 
to hear more than once in a lifetime. They 
touched me deeply. Their unusualness and 
sincerity deeply moved me. I knew that 
love prompted them, I realized that I pos- 
sessed what every woman wants, a deep, 
lasting, selfless love. 

My husband has proved again and again 
that he meant what he said, that he spoke 
the truth. When I had finished with the 
play, “The Unknown Woman,” and was 
transferred to “The Sign on the Door” the 
manager offered to make Mr. Dillman, who 
had been the juvenile, the leading man in 
“The Unknown Woman” on tour. I heard 
my husband answer, “I know that you mean 
this kindly and that it is intended as a pro- 
motion, but I want to go with my wife in 
the new play. I would rather be a utility 
man in her company than a star in any 
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other.” 


He made the sacrifice with a smile. 
denied that it was such. He said that noth- | 


He 


ing he could do to be with me would ever 


be a sacrifice. 


This rare spirit in a husband is a jewel 


beyond price. 
happy. 


Of course I am supremely 
Of course with the passing of every 


day I love him the more. 
He believes that he has found the secret 


of success in marriage for players. 
“Recognize the greater talent and govern) 3 
your lives by that recognition.” 


trying. 
than successful. 


Why Change Your Title? | 


LLEGING that his old pictures had | 
been retitled with the view of de- | 
ceiving the public, William S. Hart |! 
lately secured an injunction against ‘| 
the Peerless Film Service whom he charged | 


It is worth 


In our case the trial has been more |! 
It has been triumphant. 


with altering titles of his pictures as follows: 


Old Titles 


Tools of Providence 

Cash Parrish’s Pal 

Keno Bates, Liar 

The Ruse 

Pinto Ben 

Bad Buck of Santa 
Ynez 

Taking of Luke Mc- 
Vane 

The Roughneck 


The Man from No- 
where 

Mr. Silent Haskins 

The Grudge 

The Passing of Two- 
Gun Hicks 

In the Sage Brush 
Country 

Conversion of Frosty 
Blake 

Grit 


The Scourge of the 
Desert 





New Titles 


Dakota Dan 
Double Crossed 
The Last Card 
A Square Deal 
Horns and Hoofs 
The Bad Man 


The Fugitive 


The Gentleman from 
Blue Gulch 
The Silent Stranger 


The Marked Deck 
The Haters 
Taming the 
flusher 
Mr. Nobody 


Four- 


The Convert 


Over the Great Di- 
vide 
A Reformed Outlaw 


He says: | 
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A Are Fake 


euwdare. 


OW you can use a face powder that cannot spill. 
is in cake form, covered with porous cloth. You can drop it 


The powder 


on the floor and the compact will be just as perfect for use. You 
wipe the puff on the cloth covering of the compact and the powder 
comes through as needed. You could powder your nose in the 
dark and you would not get too much powder, and you are sure not 
to spray your clothes with powder. This new, perfect way to use 
| face powder was invented by the specialist who perfected the famous, 
‘harmless La-may Powder. The package contains enough pure La- 
|may Powder to last you for generous use for about two months. 
| There are two qualities of packages. Both are very 
flat and convenient to carry. One box with compact 
and puff sells for fifty cents. The other, a dainty 
Vanity Box with hinged cover and two-inch mirror, 
- |] containing compact and flat lamb’s wool puff, sells 
a for only one dollar and fifty cents. This beautiful 

box is of the same mone of which vanity boxes 
are made that sell for at least three dollars. This 
-". attractive Vanity Box will not tarnish. It will last 














~ 4! alifetime. When this better box is empty you refill 
48.41 it by asking your dealer for a fifty-cent La-may 


a 


| compact. The compact and puff from the fifty-cent 
package is made to fit the La-may Vanity Box. 
Ask your face powder dealer to show you this 
splendid new idea. Remember, here, at last, is a 
compact that will not crumble and spill. And, the 
powder comes out so evenly, you could powder your 
face in the dark. La-may Face Powder is also sold in 

the loose form for thirty-five and sixty cents. 

La-may is guaranteed absolutely pure and harm- 
less. Because it is pure, and because it stays on 
4 so well, it is now used by over 
a million American women. 
If your dealer refuses to get 
you a La-may Vanity Box, 
you may order by mail from 
Herbert Roystone, 16 East 
18th St., New York. There 
Z is also a delightful La-may 
Talcum that sells in a_ beautiful 
large package for only thirty cents. 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 


SU 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, not only by the advertiser, 
but by the publisher. When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures 
of photoplayers and _illustra- 
tions of their work and pastime. 























Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some 
of which you will see acted at your 
moving picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but the truth, 
about motion pictures, the stars, and 
the industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay so there 
is no necessity for telling you that it is one of 
the most superbly illustrated, the best written 
and most attractively printed magazines pub- 
lished today—and alone in its field-of motion 
pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-B, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 


and receive the March, 1921, issue 
and five issues thereafter. 











Photoplay Magazine, Dept. 7-B, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.25 (Canada $1.50) for which you 
will kindly enter my subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six 
months, effective with the March, 1921, issue. 
















Send to............ 


Street Address. ..... 
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“Let's Give 
a Party” 


Here’s a suggestion for some 
winter fun at home. 


| 

| = OODNESS, Nell, it’s our time to 
entertain the club next week. 

| We'll have to plan some kind of a 
party.” 

“Well,” suggested her chum, “let’s put 
some ‘pep’ in it. The refreshments were 
about the only thing that saved the men 
from skiddoing and leaving us to our fate 
at the last meeting.” 

“IT have it!” cried Ruth. “We'll give a 
Movie Party. Everybody’s interested in mo- 
tion pictures.” 

That evening Ruth wrote the invitations: 





You are cordially invited to Movie- 
land, September the Twenty-first, at 
eight o’clock. Please come costumed 
OF i iciecuneawaienwner 


In the dotted line, she wrote some well- 
known Star’s name. They giggled as they 
sent Mary Pickford’s name to the old maid 
of the crowd; Theda Bara’s to the jolliest 
girl; Charlie Chaplin’s to a serious young 
lawyer; Fatty Arbuckle’s to the thinnest man 
and Marguerite Clark’s to the tallest girl. 

The two hostesses, dressed in high necked, 
plain, black gowns with a yellow tripod 
painted on the front, square, black hats cut 
out of pasteboard and made to resemble 
cameras, met the guests at the door and 
gave each man a card with the name of an 
actress some girl present represented. The 
attempt to guess their partners by the way 
they were dressed led to funny combinations. 

The couples were then given numbered 
tally-cards and ushered into the library des- 
ignated by a large sign over the door— 
“Movieland Museum.” 

Here a row of pictures of well-known 
stars were to be named, Then a table 
with—1. A pistol. 2. A large, old, turned 
up at the toe shoe. 3. A marriage license. 
4. A pair of rimmed spectacles, without 
glasses. 5. Pair of overalls. 6. Pair of 
chop sticks. 

ANSWERS 


1. William S. Hart. 2. Charlie Chaplin. 
3. Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford. 
4. Harold Lloyd. 5. Charles Ray. 6. Ses- 
sue Hayakawa. 


A question printed on a large piece of 
cardboard asked what actor was married 
to— 


1. Geraldine Farrar. 2. Alice Brady. 3. 
Mary Pickford. 4. Marie Doro. 5. Nazi- 
mova. 

ANSWERS 


1. Lou Tellegen. 2. James Crane. 3. 
Douglas Fairbanks. 4. Elliot Dexter. 5. 
Charles Bryant. 


A sign on another table asked what well- 
known photoplays were represented by the 
following pictures— 


1. A sprig of blossoms, with Chinese 
writing? 2. A crutch? 3.A soldier in a 
rain coat? 4. A Confederate flag? 5. A 
butler ? 

ANSWERS 


t. “Broken Blossoms.” 2. “The Miracle 
Man.” 3. “Twenty-Three Hours and a Half 
Leave.” 4. “The Birth of a Nation.” 5. 
“Male and Female.” 














The couples were then sent into the liv- 
ing room, rechristened by a large sign over 
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“Let’s Give a Party” 
(Concluded ) 


the door, “Movieland Studio.” The guests one helped themselves,as they filed past. 
were then divided into groups of four and The girl who had come as Irene Castle, 
each group given ten minutes to prepare a_ won the first prize; the man, who had clever- 
scene which was then acted in pantomime. ly cop‘ed Eugene O’Brien, side smile and all 
After they had finished a vote was taken (borrowing his sister’s curling irons to put in 
and the group that had presented the best the O’Brien wave) won the second prize. To 
scene—one from “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” the funniest dressed man, the scatter-brain 
was given the prize. of the crowd, they gave the third prize. He 
In the “Movieland Lunch Room” every- was supposed to represent the Answer Man. 








WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 
















1F WE ARE 
G-OG- \-N-G To 
THe M-Oo-v—-it-—E-—-S 
You OUGHT To PpuUT 

We-t-L-L-I-E To B-E-D 
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A SPELLING 






































—From the Chicago Tribune 





A Mob of Bathing Girls, Perhaps 


(From the Los Angeles Times) 


SOME 200 dangers are being used in the latest feature film of 
the Mack Sennett studio. 
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No Trouble at All 
to Remove Hair 


with El-Rado 


A thorough trial of El-Rado by women 
accustomed to the highest grade of toilet 
preparations — actresses and women of 
social activities—has earned its recom- 
mendation as the most effective and 
simplest way to remove hair. 


El-Rado is particularly desirable for the 
under-arms, where mussy methods are 
inconvenient and the use of blades risky. 


El-Rado is a sanitary, colorless liquid, 
easily applied with a piece of absorbent 
cotton. In a few minutes the hair is 
seen to become lifeless, then it is re- 
moved. After shaking on a little talcum, 
the result 1s surprising —clear, smooth 
skin, ver so cleanly in ‘‘feel’’ and 
dainty in appearance. 


El-Rado is guaranteed harmless. no 
matter where applied—face, arms or 
limbs. It is sold at drug stores and toilet 
counters in 60¢c and $1.00 sizes, with a 
money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P,112 E.19th St., New York 


Canadian Distributors : Dixon-Wilson, Ltd 
66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


l-Rado tor the Womanly 
way to remove hair 












OULD you like to add 
from $10 to $.5 to 
your income, every 
week, just by making 
use of your spare time? 


Re financially independ- 
| ent, add to your income, 
Thousandsof women aie 
making money evely 
week asspecial repre- 
sentatives for 


World's Star. 
Knit 


Hosiery and KZ; 
Underwear 

Previous experience is not necessary. We teach you 

how to make your first sales. World's Star Quality 

insures repeat business for you. 

More than 24,000 Women Have Made 
Money as Our Representatives 

Many of our representatives make from $25 to $50 

a week. They enjoy the work, the bigger income, 
Write Us Teday 
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Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified to 
the wonderful results obtained fror the 

“Acousticon,” we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, without a 
penny of expense and entirely at our risk, 
to accept the 


1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
Just write, saying that you are hard of hear. 
ing and will try the “Acousticon.”” The trial 
1 not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 
WARNING! There is no ia reason why ev- 
——_——_—_ eryone should not make as lib- 
eral a trial offer as we do, so do not send 
money for any instrument for the deaf until 
you have tried it. 
The *‘ Acousticon’’ has improvements and patented feat- 
ures which cannot be duplicated, so nv matter what you 
bave tried in the past send for your ‘ree trial of the 
*Acousticon’’ and convince yours. ? 
to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


1404 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 


— you alone 














AL Potten 
VE T Preparations 
TRIAL PACKET CONTENTS: 
A Jar Alveta — Nourishing tissue building skin food. 


A Jar Aiveta — Anti Cream. 
A Gox Ailveta — Pure Toliet Powder removes perspiration and 


A Box Aiveta Bath Powder pe eh and purifies the skin. 
A Box — Delicately tinted face powder and puff. 
A Box — French Rouge. 


Many well known and noted women owe their 
youthful and wholesome complexions to ALVET A. 


$ 1 .50 Won tee Only 


M. S. WILSON, Skin Specialist 
347 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Send Money Order for $1.50. Sent Post Prepaid. 


Clear Your Skin 


REAR RE 
Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, 3 
Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin bya new = 
treatment called C CLEAR-TONE (use it like toilet 5 
r.) Send e today for my FREE Booklet = 
iw, CLEAR-TONE SKIN, * telling how I cured : 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S.GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
{USMMMLLLAAM 1 Mmm MMM 


**BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET GHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witwour THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept. 54 Chicago, Ill, 
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Outside the Law 


(Concluded from page 42) 


- + 


ARRATED, by peruussion, from 

the Universal-Jewel photoplay 

by Tod Browning. Adapted by 

Lucien Hubbard. Directed by Tod 

Browning with the following cast: 
Mary Madden (Silky Moll).. 

Pere per? Priscilla Dean 





Silent Madden 
Black Mike Silva 
Dapper Bill Ballard 

arene esate Wheeler Oakman 
Little Billy Stanley Goethals 
Oe 2 E. A. Warren 


Ralph Lewis 
Lon Chaney 








jewels were somewhere in the Madden home, 
and he knew his time had come—he must 
leave the city—and he must get this haul or 
die in the effort. 

There were days when Madden had had a 
gang, greater and more dependable than Sil- 
va’s. When he learned that Silva was clos- 
ing in he realized that his situation was 
desperate, and Mary volunteered to slip out 
of a secret door and send out the call for 
the Madden gang. They might not come, 
but they might. It was worth attempting, 
and it was their only hope, for without help 
they could not hope to turn back Silva’s su- 
perior numbers. 

Then hell broke loose in Chinatown, and 
the night sprouted death. It was over be- 
fore the riot call could reach police head- 
quarters, and Silva had lost. His men, ex- 
pecting no resistance, were paralyzed with 
fear when lead poured upon them in their 
hiding places, and they fled for their lives. 

Silva himself, now hoping only to get 
away alive, was scurrying through an alley, 
when he saw approaching the tall figure of 


Chang Lo, and paused long enough in his 
flight to seek revenge, for it was Chang Lo, 
he knew, who had betrayed his frame-up of 
Madden to the police. He took careful aim 
and fired, but his superstitious belief that 
Chang Lo could not be killed by any living 
man, disturbed his aim. The next minute 
the Chinaman was upon him, and with 
strength that was amazing in his aged arms, 
closed a grip upon the throat of Black Mike 
that did not relax until the gang leader was 
lifeless and inert. 

“The gods permit the slaying of vermin,” 
he observed, philosophically, and passed on. 

In the Madden home there were wounds 
to be bound up, and friends to be rewarded, 
but there was happiness and relief, for the 
news soon came that the body of their arch 
enemy had been discovered in an alley. 

“We will go straight, won’t we, Bill?” the 
girl asked the man, when they had a mo- 
ment together alone; and the man said yes 

And in the back room of his bazaar Chang 
Lo resumed his interrupted reading of the 
analects of Confucius. ~ 


Good and Bad Taste in Clothes 


(Concluded from page 48) 


measurements published, and from these 
you may readily learn if you are too short- 
waisted or too long-waisted, too broad for 
your height, or too slender for your height. 
With a knowledge of what your correct 
measurements should be, it is up to you to 
practice such exercises as will remedy any 
drawbacks in your form. 

You may think I’m dwelling too much 
on this question of attaining and keeping a 
good figure, but let me tell you that there 
aren't any questions that are more impor- 
tant to women—whether we are stars of 
the stage or stars of some one’s home. 
Every woman’s a prima donna. Your audi- 
ences may include thousands, or they may 
be limited to “him,” but if you don’t suc- 
ceed in maintaining your position as “his” 
leading lady you're a failure. 

If you are a home girl I hope you have 
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realized the value of early morning impres- 
sion. No, I don’t mean that you should 
make an elaborate toilette while the bacon 
burns and the oatmeal sticks to the kettle. 
But you can have a pretty pink or blue 
wash dress, something that’s easy to get 
into and pretty to look at. If your hair is 
the sort that requires time to make it at- 
tractive you should have some saucy little 
caps to match your frock. Then a dab of 
powder on your nose will complete a get-up 
that will be as pretty and fresh as the morn- 
ing sunlight itself. His morning impression 
of you is the one that he’s going to carry 
through the day. This has been said a great 
many times before. I hope it will be said 
a great many more times, for the woman 
who isn’t attractive in the morning is los- 
ing one of the biggest opportunities of her 
life; she isn’t making good on the job. 








Other People’s Dollars 


(Continued from page 57) 


the shameful interest first, and is lucky if it 
gets $50 in cash into the treasury for every 
share of stock of $100 face value. 

No matter how charitable we want to be, 
the fact is that both Bill Jones and the Wild 
Tom are financially irresponsible. That is 
the reason they have to pay such ungodly 
prices for the money they need. Neither of 
them could borrow any money from any 
bank. 

If you think I am exaggerating consider 
the story of the Fidelity Picture Plays Syndi- 
cate of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The outfit was incorporated for $500,000, 
and proposed to film a stupendous drama 
exposing the inquities of Mormonism. The 
scenario, said to have been written by a 
Chicago journalist, was based on a book 
written by a prominent citizen of Utah. The 
officers of the company, Frank W. Packer, 
president, and Miss Harriet E. Mills, secre- 
tary, had disposed of nearly $60,000 worth 
of stock, when they were arrested charged 
with violating the Ohio “Blue Sky Law.” 
After their arrest the Post Office authorities 
became interested, and as this is written a 
Federal Grand Jury in Cleveland is trying 
to find out whether the Fidelity and its 
officers have violated the laws regulating the 
use of the mails. 

The Post Office authorities ordered an 
audit of the Fidelity’s books, and the re- 
sult showed that out of more than $58,000 
taken in, only about $7,000 remained in 
the company’s treasury. Expensive financ- 
ing that. It cost the Fidelity more than 
$50,000 to sell less than $60,000 worth of 
stock. 

As soon as Packer and Miss Mills regained 
their liberty on bail, they left for New York 
City, the hub of the film industry. Here 
they immediately set about to recoup their 
fortunes by organizing another motion pic- 
ture company to be financed by the public. 
The name of the Fidelity’s successor is 
Gladiator Photo-Dramas, Inc. It is to com- 
plete the mission of the Cleveland company 
and show the world the menace of Mor- 
monism. The Gladiator is incorporated for 
$1,000,000, and through letters signed by a 
few faithful Fidelity stockholders, all hold- 
ers of Fidelity stock are offered the privi- 
lege of exchanging their certificates for shares 
in the Gladiator company. 

Only a trifle less costly was the stock sales 
campaign of the American Cinema Corpo- 
ration of New York, organized nearly two 
years ago. A considerable block of the 
American Cinema $600,000 stock issue was 
underwritten by a New York brokerage 
house on a 20 per cent. commission. The 
par’ value of American Cinema stock was 
$5, and the underwriter sold some stock at 
that price, but sublet a block to the John- 
son and Hopkins Company, brokers and 
organizers of several motion picture com- 
panies of their own. Johnson and Hopkins 


agreed to sell American Cinema stock on | 


a commission of 15 per cent. 


Probably Johnson and Hopkins did not | 


feel that they had an especially lucrative 
contract on their hands. Anyway, they 
were convinced that the stock was worth 
more than $5 a share, so they doubled the 
price. I am not intimating that in so do- 
ing, Johnson and Hopkins did not act in 
good faith, but I am saying that increasing 
the price to $10 increased the commission, 
and everybody knows that it is no more 
difficult to sell stock of wholly speculative 
value for $10 a share than $5 a share. There 
was probably nothing illegal in doubling 
the price, the stock being the property of 
the. underwriter. Both Johnson and Hop- 
kins and the underwriter were greatly bene- 
fited. The parties that were not benefited 
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Just out! This handsomé,new motor- 
driven “‘Star.”” Comes in beautiful 
black box with 4 applicators, 6 ft. of 
cord, etc. Complete for only $12.50. 


oe 


My. 


¢ 





Her Pink-and-White Loveliness 
Blossoms all Winter Long 


Cold winds, rough weather, even 
time itself leaves no marks on the 
freshness of her skin. Satiny of 
texture, transparently clear, be- 
witching with come-and-go color 
— you can have a skin like that, 
too. For not clever artifice, but 
perfect skin health is the basis of 
a lovely complexion. And every 
woman can have perfect skin 
health who uses the Star. 


skin cell, sends the blood racing 
along carrying off the impurities 
that blemish the skin. Restores 
youthful contours, banishes wrin- 
kles and keeps the skin petal-like. 
Fine for headaches, fatigue, sleep- 
lessness, At Drug, Departmen’, 
Hardware and Electrical Goods 
Stores. Or sent direct on receipt 
of price. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 
Dept.214, Torrington, Conn. Star 
Universal $12.50 complete. (Cana- 


Its vibration stirsupevery sluggish dian Price, $17.50.) 


The STAR 


The Star Universal—big, handsome, power- § 
ful—yet light inweight—isan adjunct tothe 
smartest vanity tabie. Sturdily made, fin- 
ished in sparkling nickel, provided with a 
trouble-proof motor that uses any current. 
Has start-and-stop button right in the 
handle. Four specialized applicators,facial- 
massage, hair-and-scalp, cold cream appli- 
cator and the general-purpose applicator, 
make the Star useful in dozens of ways. 


Electric Massage 
VIBRATOR 




























“CROOKED SPINES STRAIGHTENED~ 


If you are suffering from any kind of Spinal Trouble, there {s hope for you in the PHILO 
BURT METHOD. No matter how old you are or what caused your affliction, No 
matter how many years you have suffered or how hopeless you consider your case to be. 

Over 40,000 cases, comprising every known form and condition of spinal trouble, bene- 
fited or cured in our experience of more than 20 years. 

The PHILO BURT METHOD consists of a firm but comfortable, supporting corset 

Appliance together with a course of special spinal exercises. 

The PHILO BURT APPLIANCE is made to measurements and to meet 
the requirements of each individual case. Wewillsend it to you on a Thirty 
Day Trial, Your money refunded ifit proves unsatisfactory. 

This Appliance successfully replaces the old-style Braces and Jackets of 
Plaster, Steel, Leather and ail unyielding, rigid apparatus. 

It is worn like an ordinary Corset, is flexible and comfortable and gives an 
easy, natural support to the weakened or deformed spine. : 

For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN; the PHILO BURT APPLIANCE 
not only relieves and strengthens but has accomplished many remarkable 
cures; WE WILL SEND YOU SWORN-TO PROOF. 
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Write at once or our helpful book on Spinal Troubles, Sent Free. 
| Describe your case, or have your Doctor do so, and we can give you 
2% more definite information. 


| PHILO BURT MFG. CO.,32 '-2 Odd Fellows’ Temple, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Enticing, Alluring, 
Fascinating Beauty 


ERE is acomplexion bless- 
H ing for every woman who 
values herappearance. Just 
think of it—a dainty face powder 
cold creamed. Something 
new! Something Different! A 
marvelous blend that enjoys the 
distinction of a United States 
Government Basic Patent. 


ga Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


Use La Meda Cold Creamed 
Powder in the morning and you 
are sure of a soft, velvety 
smooth, powdered finish that 
lasts all day regardless of 
wether or persperation. A skin 
charm that gives no overdone 
or artificial suggestion. 


While the rest of your friends 
are finding it hard to keep them- 
selves presentable, you can look 
fresh and sweet at all times, 
without continually dabbing 
with your powder puff. 


Any druggist or toilet counter 
anywhere can get La Meda Cold 
Creamed Powder for you or we 
will send it postpaid on receipt 
of 65 cents for a full size jar 
Three tints—Flesh, White, Bru- 
nette. 


Send 12c. for Guest Size Jar 
LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO 


Please send handsome miniature test jar of LA MEDA 











Cold Creamed Powder in the ——__ tin I enclose 

10 cents silver and 2c s stamp for postage and packing (Or 

12c stamps if more convenient. ) Pp2-21 
Name —_ 
Address 


l usually buy my toilet goods from —— 








ABEAUTIFUL SKN WW ADORED 
“Better than the 
Electric Needle or 
Depilatories.” So 
writes a physician about 
NU-ART because it de- 
stroys the roots in asim. 
ple effectual manner and 
ga permanent means for 
devitalizin superfluous 
hair. NU-ART immedi- 
ately removes all superfluous hair, is absolutely 
harmless, painless, easy to use at home, we ant, 
and leaves your skin its rose petal smoothness. 
at your dealer or direct - mail 
chlareepke. for$l ; in plain wrapper, $1.10 post pd. 
A marvelous discovery—guaranteed 
Meaiee Laboratories, Dept.P, South Orange, N. J. 


Learn to Dance 


Youcan learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest ‘ ‘up-to-the-minute’ 
ciety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak = of Mail Instruction. 

New I ram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed: housands taught successfully; 
success --- 4. 7-4 

Write for 8 aiTerms. Send today for 
a information | and surprisingly low offer. 

WILLIAM CHANDL » M. 8. 
Room 42 4737 Broadway, Chicago, Ul. 
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> leven Walls ef Insulation 


ST. PAUL. MIN 
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Other People’s Dollars 


(Continued ) 


the American Cinema Corporat‘on 
which issued the stock and the persons that 
bought the stock. The division of the $10 
which John Smith paid Johnson and Hop- 
kins for one American Cinema share was 
as follows: 

Fifteen per cent., or $1.50 went to John- 
son and Hopkins as sales commission. 

Forty-five per cent., or $4.50 went to the 
underwriter. 

Forty per cent., or $4 went into the treas- 
ury of the American Cinema Corporation, 
as per its original contract with the under- 
writer. 

In other words the underwriter and the 
stock salesmen received more out of the 
sale of each stock than the American Cinema 
Corporation. The cost in this instance of 
marketing the stock was 150 per cent.— 
more than the nominal face value of the 
stock. 

Walter Niebuhr, president of the Ameri- 
can Cinema Corporation said he was not 
consulted on the subject of doubling the 
price, and that when he found out, he im- 
mediately stopped the sale. Walter L. John- 
son, president of Johnson and Hopkins Com- 
pany, declares that he and his associates 
had doubled the price after a particularly 
inspiring interview with Mr. Niebuhr, in 
which the latter had thoroughly convinced 
Messrs. Johnson and Hopkins that Ameri- 
can Cinema stock was being given away at 
$5, and that any price under $100 a share 
was dirt cheap. When it comes to deciding 
fine points involving difference of opinion 
between “movie magnates” it takes a genius 
with a seer’s vision and wisdom to decide 
who is right. Far be it from us even to 
attempt such a task. 

Besides, we are not interested. We are 
passing no opinion on American Cinema 
stock. Whether the stock was worth one 
cent or one hundred dollars a share, the 
fact remains that the company was start- 
ing on its career with a millstone tied around 
its young neck. Mr. Niebuhr states that 
he and his associates will present one share 
for every share bought by his stockholders 
at $10, so that all stockholders shall be 
treated alike. He emphasizes that he and 
other officers of the company will do this, 
out of their private funds, as 
the company can not do so. Mr. Niebuhr 
is a man of unbounded enthusiasm, seeing 


| nothing but good fortune ahead. His com- 
| pany has produced some pictures that have 
| won favorable comment and are now being 


| about 











exhibited. 

The oddest part of the American Cinema 
stock sales drama is that after talking to 
all persons concerned, I don’t believe that 
anybody actually made undue profits. Only 
1,600 shares were actually sold at 
Sto. The underwriter, when asked about 
the deal, said: 

“The sixteen hundred shares brought in 
$16,000, and what do you suppose it cost 
me to market those shares? I'll tell you 
and I can show you my books to prove it. 
It cost me just $29,000. I am the lad that 
got stung, and I am blaming nobody.” 

After questioning all parties and investi- 
gating all phases of the careers of some movie 
companies, one generally is forced to the 
conclusion that nobody in particular is to 
blame for the appalling waste of funds, and 
that the financial stars are merely set against 
the success of movie ventures which are un- 
dertaken by men of limited experience and 
financed through sale of stock to the public. 

The operations of Johnson and Hopkins 
during the past two years have been ex- 
tensive, and not free from public criticism 


| voiced in at least one daily newspaper and 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


one financial publication, Walter L. John- 
son, president of the company and Earl H. 
Hopkins secretary, are young men, vigorous 
and ambitious. They are the organizers of 
the Motion Picture Producing Company, c:ip- 
italized for $500,000, the Stereospeed Pro- 
ductions, Inc., capitalized for $100,000, con- 
trolled by the Motion Picture Producing 
Company, and the National Exchanges, Inc., 
capitalized for $5,000,000. They are actively 
selling stock in the Motion Picture Produc- 
~ Company and the National Exchanges, 
nc. 

Mr. Johnson declined respectfully to 
state how much stock his company had 
sold when I approached him on that sub- 
ject. He denied the correctness of figures 
published recently in a financial journal 
stating that his firm had disposed of be- 
tween $150,000 and $250,000 worth of stock 
in the Motion Picture Producing Company, 
alone, up to October of this year. The same 
authority stated that the company had 3,700 
stockholders, 2,200 of whom had paid for 
their stock, and 1,500 were paying on the 
installment plan. These figures, Mr. John- 
son said, were exaggerated. He declined 
however, to give the correct figures. 

Of the half million dollar capitalization 
of the Motion Picture Producing Company, 
$410,000 is common stock, and $90,000 pre- 
ferred. The par value of both stocks is 
$1, but it is now being sold at $2.50. This 
rise, Mr. Johnson said, was warranted by 
the assets acquired by the company, and its 
increased earning power. The company has 
some assets, but its earning power remains 
to be tested. It has produced some com- 
edies, twenty-six in number, but none of 
them have been sold. The Motion Picture 
Producing Company also claims control of 
a slow motion picture camera through its 
control of the Stereospeed Productions, Inc.., 
owner of the camera, but this latter has 
yet to prove its real merit. Besides, John- 
son and Hopkins had not obtained any pat- 
ent rights on their camera up to the latter 
part of November last. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether they can do so. Their 
right to the manufacture and sale of their 
slow motion picture machine and the ex- 
hibiting of its films is being disputed in the 
courts by the Novagraph Film Corporation. 
The slow motion films of the latter com- 
pany are now being exhibited. 

The ownership of two dozen comic films, 
not yet released, and a slow motion pic- 
ture camera without a patent, does not in- 
sure any great earnings. It is, therefore, 
hard to see how the assets of the Motion 
Picture Producing Company with its pros- 
pective earnings can warrant charging two 
and a half times the par value for the stock. 

Last summer one of the big selling argu- 
ments in the Johnson and Hopkins circulars 
was that the Educational Film Corporation, 
“one of the largest film distributing com- 
panies in the world, has si7ned a year's 
contract” for their slow motion pictures. A 
good “sales” argument, but not lasting 
enough. Mr. E. W. Hammons, then vice- 
president, now president of the Educational, 
told the writer that his company had ac- 
tually contracted with Johnson and Hop- 
kins for te slow motion productions pro- 
viding they are “equal to the Novagraph 
released by Pathe or better.” 

“We accepted three of these pictures, none 
of which were up to the standard,” Mr. 
Hammons said. “We finally refused to ac- 
cept any more, not only because they were 
not equal in our opinion to the Novagraph 
but they were not up to the standard as 
called for in the contract.” 

Mr. Hammons also expressed indignation 
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This Book tells yep ementomse 
Bexephene~ceeiy. in a 
Ca sontettes or te Sands , ow to tran- 
spose cello parts an in 
would like to know. Unriv 
home entertainment, fchool, chureh 

es ' a 
. Beautiful t tone of all wind ins 


“PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 


with the free chart we send you, andina few weeks 
you te be —T,- ~ pm ay opular airs. Practice is a pleas- 
ure b quick results, Send for copy of book. 


THE FAMOUS 





The The biggest tone and the most perfect of any Cornet 
uble your pleasure, popularity and income by 
ie a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. 


6 Days’ Free Trial 


You can order any uescher Instrument and try it 6 Gage 
in your own home, without yr tion. If perfectly satisfied. pe 


for it on easy pa nts, ~TI-C es of 
in your locality.” Big illustre of True-Tone ese 
Orchestra Instruments sent = 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 











22S Buescher Block ELKHART. IND. 








Look, Movie Fans, Here 
Are the Real Portraits!! 


You odmirers of the clever screen 

fost glance through this se- 
fected listofthe BIGOnes. Wouldn’t 
you like to receive by return maila 
dozen portraits, original poses by 
the Stars and Autographed, yourown 
selection? Size 8x10 

Oc each— 12 for $5. 


Make Your Selection From 





This 
Theda Bara 
Alice Joyce 
Mary Miles Minter 
abel Normand 


List 


¢ lara K. 1 aaa 
Frank 
Katherine” 
McDonald 
ae Murray 
Charles Ray 


azimova i 
Charles Chaplin 




















Mildred Harris 
Earle Williams Richard Barthelmess 


or any of the other popular stars. 

SO Cents Each —12 for $5.00 
Check those you want and enclose money covering your pur- 
chase together with this advertisement, with your name and 
address written plainly thereon and mail TODAY to 


S. BRAM, Dept. 96, 209 W. 48th St., N. Y. 


Norma Talmadge 








Diamond Dye 
Any Garment 


or Drapery 


ACH package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 

tains easy directions for dyeing any 
article of wool, silk, cotton, linen, or 
mixed goods, Beware! Poor dye streaks, 
spots, fades, and ruins material by giv- 
ing it a ‘“dyed-look.’’ Buy “Diamond 
Dyes” only. Druggist has Color Card, 


MOTION PICTURE STARS 


Beautiful and artistic photos 
(3%x4%) of the world’s leadin 

moving picture stars, both men an 

women. Just the thing for your ff 
room or de an. Now offered at only 
6 for 25c, 25 for $1, 300 for $10, ff 
postage prepaid. Order today, en- fj 
closing money order or currency, 


EGBERT BROS. 
Cept.A, Buena Vista & Temple Sts. , Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Corporation's name in the Johnson and 
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| 
| 


use made of the Educational Film | 


| 


Hopkins sales circulars inasmuch as the con- | 


tract was cancelled. Mr. 
that the circulars were changed and all ref- 
erence to the 


Johnson stated | 


Educational contract deleted | 


as soon as possible after the cancellation | 


of the contract which of course led to an- 
other suit, still in the courts. Now Johnson 


and Hopkins may be right in both suits in- | 
volving their camera, but the outstanding | 


fact is that this wonderful machine is thus 
far hatching only law suits instead of divi- 
dends for stockholders. 

Last May Johnson and Hopkins organized 
the National Exchanges, Inc., 
corporation, 
offering at $10 a share. 
the slow 


This corporation 
motion pictures 


| and the twenty-six comedies owned by the 





| company may 


Motion Picture 
any 


Producing Company and 
other pictures which the distributing 
acquire. Apparently the Na- 
tional Exchanges, Inc., is dong “rousing” 
business, for its circulars state it to be “a 
national organization of established and suc- 
cessful motion picture distributors covering 
both the United States and Canada, and do- 
ing business through approximately 10,000 
theatres.” 

Now turning the first page of the Na- 
tional Exchange circular, we come to the 
red balloon optimism of Johnson and Hop- 
kins. 


“The parent office of National Exchanges, | 


a $5,000,000 | 
the stock of which they are | 





Inc., will operate its own exchanges in New | 


York state, a territory representing at least 
14 per cent. of the entire United States. 


| This means that on any productions doing 


business on a basis of a $300,000 gross in- 


i come, we should gross in our own offices 
| at least $42,000 per production. This amount, 














DO You LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 


We willnot give you sans gran vil'we if you 
answer this ad or will we a 

to make you rich ina week. But i 

you are anxious to develop AL 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
60 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with os in otqeape or 
portfolio of cartoons and sample ies 
plate, and iet us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
650 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 








son 















alone, done by our Exchanges practically 


covers the entire production cost of a pic-. 


ture for domestic distribution, after the for- 
eign rights have been disposed of. It is 
very apparent from these figures that the 
National Exchanges, Inc., will never show 
a profit of less than $100,000 per produc- 
tion.” 

All of which means precisely nothing 
There are not so many pictures which gross 
$300,000, and every moton picture man 
knows that the industry is not well enough 
stabilized to make it “very apparent” to 
any exchange company that it can net one- 
third of the gross income of any picture. 

My acquaintance and influence’ with 
“movie magnates” is most limited, but I'll 
guarantee Mr. Johnson a higher yearly sal- 
ary than has ever been paid to Mary Pick- 
ford, Charlie Chaplin or Douglas Fairbanks 
or any other dramatic, screen or opera star, 
if he can show any picture exchange how 
to net one-third of the gross business done 
by film plays. And Mr. Johnson can write 
his own contract. 

Johnson and Hopkins have been criti- 
cised severely for the following clause in 
their installment-payment stock subscription 
contracts: 

“It is also agreed that you (Johnson and 
Hopkins) shall not be obliged to refund 
any money paid hereon, and that if default 
is made in the payment of said installments 
for a period of more than thirty days, it 
shall be optional with you to forfeit all 
payments made hereunder and all ‘interest 


| I may have in said stock, as fixed, specified 


and liquidated damages, subject, however, 
to my right, at any time before such for- 
feiture, to assign my interest herein to some 
other person upon payment of any install- 
ment or installments that may be then in 
arrears.” 
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The Hour That Counts! 


When you see a man put- 
ting in his noon hour learning 
more about his work, you see 
a man who won’t stay down. 
He’ll never be satisfied until 
he hits the top. And he’ll get 
there! 


_ Inshops, factories, offices, stores, 
in every line of industry, men are 
holding splendid positions won 
through spare time study with the 
International Correspondence 
Schools. Today they are earning 
four or five times—yes, some of 
them ten times as much money as 
when they started. 

Employers everywhere are looking 
for men who really want to get ahead. 
If you want to make more money, show 
your employer that you’re trying to be 
worth more money. 

For 29 years the International Cor- 
respondence Schools have been training 
men and women right in their own 
homes. 

More than two million have stepped 
up in just this way. More than 130,000 
are studying now. Can you afford to 
let another hour pass without making 
your start toward something better? 
Here is all we ask—without cost, with- 
out obligation, mark and mail this 
coupon! 


— ee er ce TEAR OUT HERE wee ee — —.. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
6533, SCRANTO 


N, PA. 

N, 

Explain, A -..4 obite ite me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the subject, y & 3 which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric hting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 


MEOHANIOAL ENGINERR Railroad Trainman 


Mechanical Drafteman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
aeemnaes BUSINESS MANAGEMEND 
ne Operating Private Secretary 
avi NGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Map Stenographer and Typist 


ping 
MINE FOREMAN or PENG 
STATIONARY ENGINERR TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine gineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 

















|Oontractor and Bailder Teacher 
architectural Draftsman Common | School Subjects 
Concrete —. Mathematics 
Structural Engi CIviL § SERVICE | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mali C 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE orimiring 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing 
OHEMIST AGRIOULTURE [Frese 
Navigation Poultry Raising 

Name__ 

| Present —— 

o tion 

Street 

and No. _ 

City State— 























































Be a Jazz Music 


Master 
Ves, you can, even if 
you've ncver toucheda 


piano. I have perfecteda 
method which enables you 
to play ali popular song 
hits perfectly by ear. All 
ou need know is how to 

umatune. My method 
enables you to transform 
the tune into actual JAZZY 
music on the piano. All 
by ear. 











—S Master yourself. 


Easy to Learn 

Many Masters of Jazz 
and Ragtime music don’t 
know a note. Bea Music 
It iseasy 
—No tedious dingdong 
daily practice, with the 
do, re, mi,—just 20 brief, 
entertaining lessons. and 


4 you have a musical ability 
“| at which your friends will 


marvel. 
Hum the Tune, 
Play it by Ear 
Hear a new popular song 


’ hit, hum it then play it. 
»| All by ear. t 
"ithe happiness this easily 


Just think of 


acquired ability will bring 
you, how many friends you 


‘| will make, how popular 


you will be when you 








JAZZ the newest song suc- 
cess of Broadway. All 








done by ear. ' 
Bea Jazz Music Master. 


Ronald G. Wright, Director 


Niagara School of Music, Dept. ‘°° Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Without obligation to pat, pheame mail to address 


below, your booklet, **The 


jlagara Method." 
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MMT 


74% Yearly 


Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIALTERMS-—Ten months’ credit 


on any article selected from the SWEET && 


catalog. No money in advance; Shipment 
made for your examination. First payment 
to be made only after you have convinced 


Only $5.00 
Per Month 


yourself thatSWEET 
values cannot be 
equaled. 10% discount 
for cash. If not what 
you wish, return at 
our expense. Any 
diamond bought of 
us may be returned 
for exchange at an 
increased value of 
742% more than 
you paid. 

No Red Tape—No Delay 


Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don’t do justice 
to yourself and your 
dollars unless you in- 
spect Our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 


Sweet’s Cluster: Watches, Jewelry, 


7 Fine Diamonds, set 
in Platinum. 


Silverware, Leather 


I - Goods, etc. 
KS — 
ks Send TODAY for Colored © 


like 14 ct. Solitaire. Tyce Catalogue. Write 
Price $62.50. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


I: W-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





book, paper, 


NOW to Dept. 421-G. 





Press $12. 











p. CUTS EXPENSEIN HALF. 
SMALL OUTLAY. Pays for 
itself in short time. Will last 
for years. Easy to use, printed 
rules sent. 
BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper.envelopes, 


THE PRESS CO. , D-43, Meriden, Conn 


Press *1W u 
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(Concluded) 


But Mr. Johnson avers that this clause 
is merely inserted in the contract to protect 
the company and give it some power to 
enforce installment payments. He also states 
that never has his company exercised this 
power. There have been complaints filed 
against Johnson and Hopkins with the Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York, and in each 
case, according to Assistant District At- 
torney Kilroe, have they reimbursed the 
complaining investor. Nevertheless, the 


contract is not an attractive one under 
which to buy stock of any sort. A stock 
subscriber living in Oregon might get sick 
or lose his job or become subject to sud- 
den and unforseen expense. It would be 
both troublesome and awkward for the Ore- 
gon subscriber to convince Johnson and 
Hopkins of his good faith and his need, 
and obtain a settlement, either reimburse- 
ment of the money paid in or stock to the 
amount paid for. 





Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 102) 


CiarE, OKLAHOMA CiTy.—You are a de- 
cided relief from the usual facetious flapper 
whose contributions flood my mail. Is the 
gentle manner and the unassuming grace 
your everyday dress or your party frock, I 
wonder? In other words, do you help your 
mother with the house-work or are you only 
polite when there are guests? Neither Norma 
nor Constance Talmadge was ever on the 
stage. Both began in films, with Vitagraph, 
Constance as a comedienne with the late 
John Bunny and others, and Norma in 


| drama and occasional character work. 





Print Your Own 


cards, circulars, labels, tags, menus | 
Larger $35, Job | . “ 
| autographed photographs. Don’t you wish 


Be sure to write again. 


Print for others, | 





GERTRUDE, Kansas City.-—You’re a de- 
voted slave of Madame Petrova. I am, too, 


| but I don’t dare express my admiration so 


openly. Madame is now touring the coun- 
try in vaudeville, where she is breaking the 
records. There is a charming page from her 
pen in the January issue of PHoTopLay 
Macazine. She can write as well as she can 


| act. 





M. S., Houston.—Don’t see why I should 
describe myself. If I told the truth you’d 
be disappointed, and if I lied you wouldn’t 
like me. I never lie to a woman. They are 
go much more expert in the art that they 
could always detect it. Of course, I mean 
some women. Tom Moore has blue eyes 
and light brown hair. Mabel Normand will 
send you her picture. She is still with Gold- 
wyn. Consult our Studio Directory once in 
a while. 





W. J. W., PovcHKEeEpsie.—I must say 
you do very well for a beginner. But do 
young ladies require experience in asking 
questions? I think not. Doris May’s real 
name is Helen Garrett. She didn’t leave 
Thomas Ince’s company after all, although 
she is not co-sturring with Douglas McLean 
any more. Bill Hart’s latest is “The Test- 
ing Block.” Bebe Daniels’ real name is— 
Bebe Daniels. 





F. V. F., Pinckney, ArK.—You say you 
are sure I have been asked, and have an- 
swered, every question under the sun, and 
then you proceed to dig up one that I can’t 
answer. But I liked your letter, old top, 
and wish you’d look me up if you ever come 
up to this bustling Babylon. None of those 
ladies you mention is married with the ex- 
ception of Gloria Swanson and Wanda Haw- 
ley. The latter’s husband is J. Burton 
Hawley of Hollywood. Dorothy Gish will 
send you a picture, I’m sure. You’re dead 
right about Ethel Clayton and Anna Q. 





Nilsson. Both charming girls—and good 
friends, too—did you know that? They’re 
both in New York now and they have both 
presented the old Answer Man with their 


you had my job? 





A. C. J., Corutra, Texas.—Of course I 


know the difference between lightning and 


| electricity. 


You don’t have to pay for 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


the lightning. The best way to reproduce 
lightning on the screen is to scratch the 
negative with a pin. Allan Dwan and other 
directors use this method. Bill Hart isn’t 
giving up screen work. He’s making new 
pictures right along. The latest to be re- 
leased is ““The Testing Block.” Don’t blame 
you for liking Bill; he’s a fine fellow, and 
sincere actor. Did you read “Bill Hart’s 
True Love Story” in January? 





Rurus, Minetto, N. Y.—Dear sir is a 
good way to address me. It is impersonal 
and to the point. But most of my readers 
don’t want me to be impersonal and to the 
point. The Willard Mack who was once 
married to Marjorie Rambeau is the same 
Willard Mack who was divorced from 
Pauline Frederick and rumored to be en- 
gaged to Barbara Castleton. Douglas Mc- 
Lean and E. K. Lincoln each has a wife. 
Louise Huff obtained her divorce from Ed- 
gar Jones a long time ago. She was awarded 
the custody of her little daughter. Miss 
Huff later married Edgar Stillman. Norma 
Talmadge wore a blonde wig in certain 
scenes for “Yes or No?” Louise Lovely is 
Mrs. William Welch: If they have been di- 
vorced I have no record of it. 


VioLteET, KepteEy Laxe.—I haven't been 
back to Chicago, so you couldn’t have seen 
me in Lincoln Park that Sunday. The gen- 
tleman you went to such trouble to immor- 
talize with your little Eastman Kodak was 
doubtless a very worthy subject=much 
more worthy than I. But don’t paste him 
in your Photograph Album under “The An- 
swer Man.” Some poor professor from the 
wilds of Fvanston, ll be bound. Why do 
you insist upon my having a beard? And 
I can’t help you to get in the movies, either. 
So I’m an all-round disappointment, I sup- 
pose. 





R. G., Detroir—Don’t quite see how 
they can film George Bernard Shaw. Yes, 
I like him—lI like him so well I even read 
his prefaces. Harrison Ford is to play with 
the Talmadge sisters for one year. He will 
be Norma’s leading man first and then will 
act opposite Constance. Charles Ray’s 
studio is in Hollywood, California. He is 
married. Only once. No children. 





A Btivesirp.—I agree with you in just 
one particular. That is when you say you 
believe you have written enough. Gloria 
Swanson is Mrs. Herbert K. Somborn; 
Anita Stewart, Mrs. Rudolph Cameron; 
Marguerite Clark, Mrs. H. Palmerson Wil- 
liams. Robert Harron was not married. 





Mistress May.—You ask if I am old, 
young, or middle-aged. I answer, yes. John 
Barrymore is your favorite, is he? Well, 
you show good taste. Niles Welch is mar- 
ried to Dell Boone; they have no children. 
Have no record of Mrs. Walter McGrail. I 
believe there is no such lady. 
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T. M. S., Derrorr.—I should advise you 
to write direct to the stars in care of their 
companies, enclosing twenty-five cents for 
the photograph. Nazimova and Viola Dana, 
Metro; Ruth Roland, Pathe; Shirley Mason, 
Fox. 





Crara L., Boston.—My own little ouija 
board informed me of your wishes and I 
immediately set the editorial wheels in mo- 
tion. As a result you doubtless saw your 
Ethel Clayton story in the January issue. 
Speaking of service, is there any other little 
thing you would like? 





Borep Betty.—Can't imagine why you’re 
bored. Not when you have piles of old 
PuHotoptays in the house. Why, you can 
always read my answers. You say I’m 
funny as a pig’s whisper. That’s the best 
yet. Charles Chaplin hasn’t released any 
pictures lately for the plain and simple rea- 
son he hasn’t been making any. He com- 
pleted his first five-reeler, “The Kid,’ some 
time ago, but there has been considerable 
difficulty over releasing arrangements and 
goodness only knows when the Poor Kid 
will have a chance to perform. Norma Tal- 
madge never said she bought all her hats 
at the five-and-ten-cent store. I’ve no 
doubt she would if she wanted to, but— 
she doesn’t. 





G. E., Bracxroot, IpAHo.—You ask if 
film stars must be artistic—such as painting, 
drawing and singing. I don’t believe their 
managers care much about how they draw, 
except, of course, at the box-offices. Mar- 
guerite Clark in “Let's Elope,’ with Frank 
Mills. Doris Kenyon and Thomas Holding 
had the leads in “The Great White Trail.” 
Miss Kenyon isn’t making any pictures right 
now, but undoubtedly will soon. She is 
not married. 





ConnigE, Lonpon.—There are peopie who 
are too much themselves ever to be able to 
sympathize with other people’s emotions. I 
hope I am not one of these self-engrossed 
beings; I try not to be. Here are the 
twelve latest productions of Norma Tal- 
madge, beginning with the newest release 
and going back: “The Branded Woman,” 
“Yes or No?” “Daughter of Two Worlds.” 
“She Loves and Lies,” “The Isle of Con- 
quest,” “The Way of a Woman,” “The New 
Moon,” “The Probation Wife,” “The Heart 
of Wetona,” “The Forbidden City,” “Her 
Only Way,” and “De Luxe Annie.” 





D'ArTAGNAN, U. S. A—I don’t know how 
many women started to register and then 
gave it up when the clerk bawled out, 
“Your age, please?” After keeping it a se- 
cret from the neighbors all these years, what 
woman wants to give it away now? Presi- 
dent elect Warren Gamaliel Harding has 
many friends among the film people. The 
stage and screen sent a delegation to the 
World's Most Famous Front Porch to pledge 
their support. That company is now ex- 
tinct. Conway Tearle played Mr. Maxwell 
in “Two Weeks.” Others answered else- 
where. Come again. 





W. E. A., Herena.—The street scenes of 
“Crooked Streets,” in which Ethel Clayton 
and the other principal characters appeared, 
were taken in the Lasky studio, Hollywood, 
California. But there were several shots 
actually made in the real Shanghai and in- 
serted in the film to lend atmosphere. You 
can depend upon it that both the real and 
built scenes were accurate, for Miss Clayton 
spent some time in the Orient and saw to 
it that they were correct. You're welcome. 





PuHoropLay MaAGAziInE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Concluded ) 


L. E. P., Bripcerort.—Your letter did 
not make me curse woman's curiosity. I 
was cursing the curiosity of both sexes long 
before you wrote to me. Alex Onslow was 
Jerry O'Farrell in “Footlights and Shad- 
ows.” Robert Walker was Sam Warren 
in “Shore Acres.” Otto Hoffman was 
André Robinet in “Paris Green.” Wil- 
liam Riley Hatch was Mike O’Hara in 
“The Inner Voice.” 





Miss T. F., Rocnester.—Photography 
is one hundred years old. Although Niepce 
was the first to produce what might be 
called a photograph, in 1820, it was not 
until 1839 that the photograph became a 
practical possibility. Daguerre succeeded 
in producing the first real photograph, and 
daguerreo‘ypes were common in_ every 
American town before 1850. Hope this 
answers your question. Joe King sup- 
ports Corinne Griffith in “The Broadway 
Bubble.” 





F. H., DututH.—Charles Chaplin was 
born in Paris, of English parents. Huntley 
Gordon was born in Montreal, Canada. 
He began his screen career with Vitagraph, 
and has since appeared in “The Common 
Cause,” “Too Many’ Crooks,” “The 
Glorious Lady,” and “Out Yonder.” He 
is six feet tall, weighs 170 pounds and has 
light hair and blue eyes. 





R. A. C., SourH America.—Yours was 
a very charming letter. If you write Miss 
Talmadge one like it I am sure you will 
hear from her. The Talmadges went 
abroad for a vacation, not to make pic- 
tures. They are back home now. I have 
passed along your suggestion to the Editor 
and you may hear about it before long. 
Thank you for your good wishes. Same 
to you. 





Miss P., HeEAvENER, OKLAHOMA.—A New 
Town! What is a new planet, a new pic- 
ture star, a new tie to me, when there’s a 
New Town among my correspondence? Is 


that the correct way to spell it? Sure 
the last two letters belong? Clyde Fill- 
more played in “Nurse Marjorie’ with 


Mary Miles Minter and also in von Stro- 
heim’s picture, “The Devil's Pass Key.” 
He is under contract to Paramount. Edith 
Roberts isn’t married. She is just twenty 
and a mighty sweet little girl, She came 
in to see me on her recent trip east. 





A. K., Iowa.—You send me your sym- 
pathy. That’s all anybody ever sends me. 
Still, I thank you, for I know you mean 
well. I am always tolerant of kind in- 
tentions although they never do me or any- 
one else any good. Yes, that’s the correct 
address. Go ahead. 





Wittamare.—At the last report I assure 
you I was bearing up nicely. In fact, I 
think in a month or so I'll be up and able 
to answer another letter from you. But 
please do not tell me any more about your- 
self. I know now that you have brown 
hair, natural, wavy, very long, brown eyes 
as velvet with lashes so long you have to 
trim them, a little small to your age but 
well proportioned, and quite a dancer and 
piano player, also singing. Reading on I 
discover you are fourteen years old and 
Long to Act. If I were your mother I'd 
spank you and send you to bed without 
any supper. You had better finish school 
before you begin to think seriously about 
Longing to Act. 
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"—Not One 
Gray Hair, Now 


‘‘And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

“It was falling out, getting brittle and 
stringy. Myscalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. Theitch- 
ing stopped instantly. There was no more 
dandruff. And—marvel of marvels—it is 
now restored to its original color—not a 
gray hair shows anywhere!” 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is 
colorless, stainless, harmless and restores 
original color to gray hair simply by put- 
ting hair and sca!v in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer; also Fres 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor- 
Bak restores gray hair toits original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 W. 38th St., Dept. 286, Chicago 
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on that Cough 


No need to annoy—or to be annoyed. Just 
the necessary amount of menthol in Deans 
Mentholated Cough Drops makes breathing 
easy~-stops your cough, and does it in- 
stantly. Harmless, sure, pleasant. 


Menthol is recognized by specialists as an 
excellent healing agent for nose and throat. 
Deans are as carefully compounded as a 


prescription, 


MENTHOLATED 


At your dealer’s, 





Sa Bs 


Princess 


Romance turks in wave of 

Wide, extra long, triple weight Puff. Self -filling— without inaide 
rat. Most becoming dressing for the crown. Shows il in 
front and back. No. 66311 3 Extra. 


MONEY B 
Write for FREE CATA’ 
GUARANTE 


jade to Order—To Match Your Sai 
Switches, 95c up. Transformations, Wigs, 


PATRICIA—Fit For 


this newest style Coiffure. 


urls, etc. 











Frances Roberts Co- 


Dept. 802 


\.100 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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| The Letter that Saved Me 367 


on Typewriters 


Received by a Business Man from a Buyer Friend 


Chicago, Nov. 2, 1920. 
Dear Henry: 

I hear that you are down in New 
York to open a branch office for 
your firm. You'll be buying a lot 
of things for the office, not the 
least important of which will be 
typewriters. 

And that’s what I want to talk 
to you about—typewriters. I want 
to give you the benefit of an ex- 
perience I had some time ago, and 
thereby, I hope, save you some 
real money. 

About a year ago I decided to 
buy a typewriter for home use. My 
first thought was to purchase one 
of the makes we were using in the 
office, which had been put in be- 
fore I became buyer for the house. 
sut when it came to digging up a 
hundred dollars for the machine— 
I just couldn’t. Somehow or otherit 


do, when one evening at home I 
ran across an Oliver Typewriter 
ad in a magazine. I remembered 
then having read the advertising 
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as 0 ) Typewriter at a after five days free trial Tf fi 
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Before the War Fair Price writer, you may take a year , 








before and being impressed with 
the story. 

“Why pay $100 for Any Type- 
writer’’—‘“* When You Can Buy a New 
Oliver for $64?” read the ad 
—then it went on to explain how 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 
had cut the price by selling direct 
and eliminating costly selling 
methods. It was clear to me as an 
experienced buyer how they could 
well afford to top off $36 of the 
$100 by their new economical sell- 
ing plan. 

The ad brought out the fact, too, 
that I didn’t have to pay the $64 in 
a lump sum. I could settle at the 
easy rate of $4 a month. Naturally 
that appealed to me, for it was as 
easy as rental terms. 

But the thing that decided me 
was their free trial offer. Without 
my sending or depositing a penny, 


pany’s expense. Well, I mailed in 
the coupon and got an Oliver for 
free trial. To make a 
short story shorter, I 
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was more than pleased with the 
Oliver. I fully agreed with The 
Oliver Typewriter Company that 
if any typewriter was worth $100 
it was this splendid Oliver. 

Well, later when we found it 
necessary to replace some of the 
typewriters at the office, you may 
be sure I put in Olivers, saving the 
company a nice $36 on each. At 
first the girls were reluctant about 
changing machines, but after a 
week or two with the Oliver, they 
wouldn’t have any other. 

Naturally now we are all Oliver 
enthusiasts —that’s why I write 
this letter to you. 

You just give the Oliver a trial 
and you'll be more chan willing to 
buy me a good dinner when I ar- 
rive in New York next month. 

Yours, ‘J. B. 





looked like too much moneytome. they would ship me an Oliver for That is the letter that saved me A 
Then I thought about picking up five days free trial. I could use $36 on each of my typewriters. I * 

M 8a second-hand machine, but the the typewriter for five days just as not only equipped the office with oe 
price was about as high, and 1 had_ if it were my_own, and if I wasn’t’ the Oliver, but like my friend I ba 

no assurance of service. satisfied, all I had to do was to also bought one for home use. Yes, i 

I was undecided as to what to ship it back at the Oliver Com- Iam more than willing to buy my ed 


friend a good dinner for his valuable 
advice. —___— 
Any reader may order an 
Oliver direct from this ad by 
mailing the coupon. No money 
in advance. No deposit. No 


and a half to pay at the easy 
rate of $4 a month. Mail the 
coupon today — NOW. 


Canadian Price, $82 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpang 
1472 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
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return the Oliver, 1a ship it back - expense at the end of 
ve days. 






not send 9 machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
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“Don’t Envy Beauty— 


Use Pompeian e 


“How well you look tonight!” Such compliments 
are the daily joy of the woman who applies her cream, 
powder, and rouge correctly. Here is the Pompeian way 
to instant beauty: 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanish- 
ing). It softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the 
cream well into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 

Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes 
the skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate 
fragrance. 

Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the 
eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to 
subdue the Bloom. Presto! The face is beautified and 
youth-i-fied in an instant! 

These preparations may be used separately or together 
(as above) as the complete “ Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 
Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing) softens the skin. 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder that stays on— 
flesh, white, rachel (formerly called brunette). Pompeian 
BLOOM, a rouge that won’t crumble — light, dark, 
medium. At all druggists, 60c each. Guaranteed by the 
makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (50c), and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), 


a talcum with an exquisite new odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 


Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel 
entitled, “Absence Cannot Hearts Divide.’’ The rare beauty and charm 
of Miss Clark are revealed in dainty colors. Size, 28x 7'sinches.’ Price, 
10c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, Powder and Bloom, Night 
Cream and Fragrance (a talcum powder) sent with the Art Panel. With 
these samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. Please 


tear off coupon now. 
| | CREAM laf 
THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 


2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in_Canada 





GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any pack- 
age is your guarantee of quality and 
safety. Should you not be completely 
satisfied, the purchase price will be 
gladly refunded by The Pompeian 
Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Don’t Envy 
Beauty — 
Use Pompeian” 
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TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or for Pompeiau shopping-hint in purse 
See eS SESE SERS ESS eee eee ee Sa ee 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Gentlemen: ienclosea dime for the 1921 Marguerite 
Clark Panel. Also please send five samples named 
in offer. 


Name ei 





Address 





ee State 





Flesh shade powder sent unless you write another below 


Tonight— 


try this treatment 


F you are troubled with blemishes, use this treat- 


ment every night and see how clear and smooth 
it will make your skin. 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way 
with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
finishing with a dash of cold water. Then dip 
your fingers in warm water and rub them on the 
cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blemish with 
a thick coat of this and leave it on for ten min- 


utes. Rinse carefully, first with clear hot water, 
then with cold. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of this treat- 
ment and for daily cleansing. 


“Your treatment for one week’’ 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 
Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature 
set of Woodbury’s skin preparations, 
containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. 

You will find, first, the little booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” telling 
you the special treatment your skin 
needs; then a trial size cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap— enough for seven 
nights of any treatment; a sample tube 
of the new Woodbury Facial Cream; 
and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder, with direc-, 
tions showing you just how they should 
be used. Write today for this special 
new Woodbury outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Company, 502 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 502 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ountario. 


then S 


Facial: Soap 








